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Luxurious Wabasso Bed Linens, soft and restful, some with 
spokestitched hems, others with coloured bordered or col¬ 
oured cordstitched hems A choice of six lovely Pastel 
shades, all guaranteed sunfast and tubfast by Wabasso. 

All attractively gift-wrapped, waiting for your Christmas 
message to be inserted 


Ask for Wabasso Gift Packages 
at your favourite store. 


WABASSO 

SHEETS 


Wabasso’s Manitou Bedset... A coloured bor¬ 
dered Sheet and two coloured bordered Pillow 
Cases. Available in Blue^Qold, Green, Rose, 


Wabasso s Manitou Bedset ... In a special 
'Chrisftnas Box. A coloured bordered Sheet and 
two coloured bordered Pillow Cases. Available 
in Blue, Gold, Green, Rose, Peach and Mauve. 


WABASSO SHEETS * PILLOW CASES ‘ BEDSETS 
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Cfje ©aton of a ^eto <6ra 

By R*v. G. A. Woodside, O.D. 


Christ’s entrance into the world 2,000 
years ago was the opening of the greatest 
era in the history of humanity, and proved 
to be the birth of our greatest civilization. 
It is quite true that it was attended by the 
most disturbing and threatening conditions. 
In this history repeats itself, and becomes 
prophetic of still more wonderful things. 

Going back over some centuries science 
delights to tell us of the upheavals of the 
unorganized material world,, when monsters 
struggled up through the ooze for light and 
breath, and became the stage work upon 
which God appeared and gave us His 
noblest creation in man. 

Some centuries later when all humanity 
was threatened with extinction in "The 
Flood,” God manifested His Order and 
Purpose to the world, and a new epoch of 
life was introduced. 

Despite hardships and struggles, God 
moves on without fail. And now Pharaoh 
takes charge and proceeds to wipe out the 
remnant of God’s family by a terrible 
system of bondage and slavery. Here, again, 
God's purpose is manifest. He gives a 
great system of law and of worship to the 
world. 

All this was preparatory to something 
greater and better. Humanity’s neck was 
under the iron heel of Rome and her cohorts 
made the world to tremble. The sword 
became the symbol of power , of government. 

And now amidst the clashing of arms and 
the sorrows of the world, "The Christ” 
was born, and the door of Peace and Good¬ 
will was opened to all humanity. 

But God moves on. During the past few 
years the world has been bathed in blood and 
tears, homes have been smashed, families 
annihilated, countries devastated and faith 
in God in many cases wiped out. Is this the 
end? No. "The best is yet to be.” 

If darkness precedes the dawn then I am 
convinced that a new era more glorious than 
any that humanity has ever experienced is 
now breaking in upon us. 

This is the challenge of the present 
Christmas. We have embraced the material 
elements of the world, mastered her hidden 
treasure, conquered the air and entered into 
the Divine Laboratory, until now the world 
is under our feet. 

But the soul is still in the ascendant. God 
has never relinquished His control. The 
star of Bethlehem still shines. The Spirit of 
Christ—the Spirit of Goodwill and of Peace 
is ushering in a "New Era” when the 
glory of the Divine Presence shall fill 
the world and we shall join the , 
_ heavenly host in praise 

w | to Almighty 


Go on . . . frown on chicken patties. 

But they're still the love of MY life! 

Wait! Those patties are tops in taste. Nourishing, too. In fact, another 
of your favourite soft foods. 


Soft food ... hard food .;; what's the difference? 

Plenty. You see, soft foods are so easy to eat that they deprive gums of 
the regular exercise they need. 


Daily work for my gums? Oh, say! 

Yes, we do say—that modern gums are often sensitive gums. You may 
even see a warning tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush. So massage 
with Ipana Tooth Paste to help keep your gums firmer. Do your smile 
a favour, too. 


But who’s talking about my SMILE? 

We are. You want a radiant one, don’t you? So you need br ght, spark¬ 
ling teeth that depend so much on firm, healthy gums. And that brings 
us back to Ipana and massage—so helpful in keeping gums healthier. 

Suppose “pink tooth brush” does^ pop up? It means visit y our dentist— 
right away! He may saythat gums have become tender, flab'ty—deprived 
of exercise by modern soft foods. And he’s likely to sugges. “the helpful 
stimulation of Ipana and massage”—as so many dentists do; 

There’s magnetism in a radiant smile. Watch it work for you—when you 
help keep it bright and sparkling with Ipana and massage. 


“You see, Ipana is not only an 
excellent tooth paste—it is es¬ 
pecially made, when used with 
massage, to aid the health and the 
strength of your gums.” 


“Now—each timje I brush my 
teeth—I massage a little extra 
Ipana onto my gujms. I’m already 
getting my rewards—stronger gum s 
and a smile that really sparkles!” 


A Pm duct of Bristol-Myers 
. Made in Canada 
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PRODUCTS 


(HIM 

Works 


This is a picture of a typical Canadian oil 
well. It might be in Alberta’s famous 
Turner Valley, where the average well is 
about 8,000 feet deep. In other fields, wells 
today are drilled down more than two 
miles! When the drill strikes into an oil¬ 
bearing formation, the underground pres¬ 
sure of millions of cubic feet of gas drives 
the oil up the drilled hole to the surface. 


A rotary 
drill bit 


"Stands” of 
drill pipe 
stacked in I 
the “rig” 


Two ways of drilling 

There are two methods of drilling in use 
today. One of them, the cable-tool method, 
is a modification of the system used by the 
Chinese in drilling for salt 2,000 years ago. 
The drill "bit” is like a cold chisel and 
pounds its way through the rock. 

The rotary drill, illustrated at the left, was 
perfected in fairly recent times and acts 
much like a mechanic’s drill. Because it 
gives high speed cutting through the rock 
formations, it has largely replaced the 
cable tool drill in most Canadian oil fields. 

The first steps 

Before the drill can go into operation, a 
"cellar” about 20 feet deep and 10 feet 
square is dug. Then a derrick of wood or 
steel is erected. A large derrick would 
be about 140 feet high, with a 30-foot 
base. It may carry as much as 1,000,000 
pounds of drilling equipment, as shown in 
the little sketch alongside. 

The drilling tools are inserted in a "string” 
about 50 feet long. As the drill goes 
down, the "string” is lengthened by addi¬ 
tion of extra drill pipe. Periodically, the 
"string” is removed and the sides of the 
well lined with a steel casing for support. 

The hazards of drilling 

Sometimes the drill tools break, far below 
the surface, and several days, even weeks, 
may be wasted in "fishing” for the lost 
tools. But the greatest hazard of all in 
drilling for oil is the risk of a "dry hole”. 
All the science of the geologist has not 
yet perfected a way of making certain, 
before drilling starts, that oil will be found. 
Many and many a well proves a complete 
failure—dealing a discouraging blow, not 


Cross-section of earth structures 
under a producing oil well 


only to the drillers, but to the company 
and the investors who have invested many 
thousands of dollars in the work. 

Why the work must go on 

Yet all producing oil companies must face 
this risk and go on undiscouraged. For 
oil wells sooner or later are exhausted and 
the oil industry must ‘find new sources 
continuously. Unless it did, shortages of 
gasoline, lubricants and other petroleum 
products would eventually stop our cars, 
trucks, airplanes—even our factories. 

In many parts of Canada, and in South 
America, Imperial Oil Limited, and its pro¬ 
ducing organizations have drilled more 
than 8,000,000 feet in search of oil . . . 
holes totalling more than 1,515 miles of 
drilling! Many of the wells were failures, 
many miles were drilled in vain. Yet, 
thanks to "keeping everlastingly at it,” we 
are able to supply a large part of Canada’s 
needs for oil products . . . and through the 
continuous exploration of 
Canada’s oil lands our scien¬ 
tists and engineers are develop¬ 
ing a valuable natural resource 
that adds to the wealth of the 
nation, and the well-being of 
every Canadian. 






This message is the fourth of a series; the next advertisement will tell "The Story of a Failure”. 

UlPIiKIlI Oil. USHTED 


Geologist’s core Alrill brings up 
samples oi rockl strata from 
under the earwh’s surface 
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The Dutch 

Re-capture 

Holland 



H OLLAND has suf¬ 
fered more material 
damage from the 
ravages of Hitler’s 
war than any other coun¬ 
try of western Europe, Ger¬ 
many excepted. No official 
estimates of loss are avail¬ 
able to support this state¬ 
ment and some Frenchman 
may question it because of 
the greater area of his 
country traversed by the 
armies in conflict. But em¬ 
boldened by the agreement 
of Canadian soldiers who 
have worn out enough Jeep tires to speak with 
authority, X shall stick to what I consider a good guess. 

So far as the British forces are concerned, Nor¬ 
mandy was the anvil on which the German army was 
broken. Whilst the damage in Normandy was terrific, 
it is a small area, and a rural hinterland in character. 
Afterward the pace was fast, resistance light, and 
the far border of Belgium quickly reached. Then for 
months the armies pounded each other on Dutch soil 
while behind the lines the Huns pillaged the rich 
Dutch cities and destroyed the intersecting networks 
of roads and waterways. 

The clock of doom struck eleven at Arnhem. The 
damage done in Holland in the few months following 
was greater than that of the whole preceding period 
of the war. One can travel for miles 
across Belgium and northern France 
without seeing the faintest scars of 
carnage. There is hardly a spot in the 
flat expanse which is Holland where 
the spectator is out of sight of one of 
her 800 ruined bridges, the larger ones 
comparable to the finest in the New 
World. 

The harrow of war passes more 
lightly over the agricultural sections of 
a country than it does over its town 




dwellers. To be sure, Dutch 
farmers suffered equally 
last winter from lack of fuel 
for heat and light. It was a 
common thing for folk in 
the large cities to spend 13 
hours a day in bed after 
electricity and gas were cut 
off, and the supply of coal 
was barely sufficient to cook 
meals. But where the town 
.dwellers had to eke out a 
starvation diet with tulip 
bulbs and sugar beets, farm¬ 
ers, in a country where the 
dairy cow is supreme, could 
usually contrive to hold back enough of their own 
produce to maintain their families on a little better 
level. 

T HROUGHOUT the war the Germans were only too 
anxious to have Dutch agriculture produce at as 
high a level as possible, and hence interfered very 
little in its activities. The 400,000 Hollanders des¬ 
patched to concentration camps or forced labor were 
principally townsmen. And whereas a great many fac¬ 
tories were stripped of machinery, which was sent to 
Germany, not many farm implements were taken. 

The great dramatic loss to Dutch agriculture was 
from flooding. In the closing months of the war ten 
per cent of the arable land of the country was inun¬ 


dated or otherwise put out 
of productive use. Much of 
it was needless vandalism, 
occurring in regions not 
threatened by Allied attack. 
Other areas which could 
have been flooded just as 
effectively with fresh water, 
were opened to the sea with 
much graver results. 

A cry of despair went up 
from Dutch spokesmen in 
London while the inunda¬ 
tions were taking place. 
The land behind the dykes 
had been won from the sea 
by centuries of arduous toil. 
No one could say how long 
it would take to drain it 
again. No one could say how 
long after the sea water 
had been run off the cor¬ 
roding salts would remain 
in the ground. A common 
guess was seven years. 

Now just a word about 
the mechanics of reclama¬ 
tion in these Dutch polders. 
Most of the dyked land in 
Holland is close to the sea. 
The rise and fall of the tide 
at, say, Walcheren is about 
15 feet. The farms behind 
the dyke are lower than the 
high tide level and higher 



than low tide. Reclamation on these lands consists, 
therefore, in mending the dyke to prevent new in¬ 
cursions of sea water and manipulating the gates 
with the alternating tides. Extensive tracts will be re¬ 
covered without any pumping. A portion of the re¬ 
claimed area is below tide level. The Germans stopped 
the pumps and these areas flooded with seepage 
water from below. Such land, in contradistinction to 
the first named class, will require pumping. 

The process of recovery has proceeded more rapidly 
than anyone dared to hope for. I visited the Island of 
Tholen, in the mouth of the Schelde, which was 
drained in time to put in a crop this year, admittedly 
late but with a fortunate cropping season, now safely 
gathered. To the amazement of everyone yields were 
better than normal. 

Dutch farmers are no different from some others I 
could name. They exult in the confusion of white 
collar experts. But the experts were right and the 
farmers of Tholen were just lucky. Immediately after 
the flood waters were run off in the spring of 1945 
they experienced a week of torrential rain, which 
washed the worst of the salts out of the soil. The 
white collar boys who, I may add, are treated with 
more respect all over Europe than they are in Canada, 
say it isn’t likely to happen again. 

r lOLEN is the brightest spot of a brightening pic¬ 
ture. A most fortunate autumn to date makes it 
look as though all the dykes will be repaired before 
freeze-up. This means that all the land flooded by 
sweet water, some of it on the very borders of Ger¬ 
many, will be cropped next year. That accounts for 
about half the inundated land. The immediate future 
of Walcheren and other large tracts no man may 
predict with certainty. As I write the Channel coast 
is being pounded by mountainous seas as destructive 
as any in living memory. British newspapers allege 
fifty foot waves at Folkestone. It will be touch and 
go with the newly mended dykes. 

Much less spectacular than the inundations, but 
more of a check to agricultural production is the lack 
of fertilizer. All the well worn soils of western Europe 
require regular applications of commercial manures to 
maintain yields. The steady decline jin fertilizer sup¬ 
plies over the five war years has cut, food production 
by millions of tons west of a line frbm the Friesian 
Islands to the Alps. 

Before the war the Nederlanders bought 300,000 
tons of potash fertilizers alone from Germany. To 
this was added staggering tonnages of phosphate rock 
from Morocco which was processed in Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam; and nitrates from Chile plus synthetics, 
Turn to page 25 
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fish and hurry to the rich Boston market, no matter 
how the wind blew or the dogfish fed. And the cer¬ 
tainty of short, prosperous voyages brought fisher¬ 
men grinning to the door. It was enough to do—all 
that endless labor!—it was enough in itself. To tell 
men that they must make sail, too, while they hauled 
and ripped and gutted and iced the fish down, that 
was against nature. 

“And what is against nature,” she thought, “must 
come to and end. Perhaps today. Maybe I’ll never get 
her away from the wharf. And tomorrow I’ll lose her 
to somebody else—Parran!—and he’ll take her to the 
machine shop and make her a dragger, a real earner 
again." 

Nevertheless, she stretched her long legs and ugly 
boots nearer the cabin stove and let her eyes go lazily 
over the rosewood panels and the fine walnut wood¬ 
work of the six bunks. There was more than a hint 
of luxury and wealth in the fittings of that vessel. 
She rejoiced in it. She gazed upward at the skylight, 
where the morning flowed in a blue wash. She lowered 
her gaze to the photograph of her father and the 
President of the United States, seated together on a 
sparkling deck. It had been taken years ago when 
her father had driven the Golden Hind to a noble 
victory against the Bluenose of Canada. The Presi¬ 
dent’s boldly written name ran fore-and-aft the pic¬ 
ture. Her recollection of that palmy day of childhood 
made her dream of idleness and peace instead of work 
and trouble. By the skill of her lively mind, the face 
of her father changed to that of Captain Hardegon. 
Out of the frame of gold, he whispered: “Nora, sell 
the Golden Hind and be a fine lady!” 

“I will not!” She cried the words out and then 
jumped up to laugh at herself again. 

The Golden Hind joined in that laughter; for, at 
that moment, the rush of crushed ice began in her 
hold. The schooner echoed the rumble and flow in 
hearty accents, as if she were actually glad to learn, 
by this last sign, that she was soon to sail again for 
the Banks and, once again, try to keep herself alive 
and useful. 

Nora flung her bag into the dead man’s bunk with 
never a look for poor Corkery’s ghost trudging after 
her among familiar things. She stepped down the 
little companionway that led deeper into the hold, ran 
her hand over a small water-heater that lay snug 
against the butt of the mainmast. The boiler was 
hot from the heat of the cabin stove. Since she hadn’t 
had time to wash that morning, she went into the 
little compartment and opened the tap. She scrubbed 
her face and hands, scoured her nails free of water¬ 
front grime. “One of these days I’ll do it!” By this 
she meant that she’d sell another dory and go to 
Boston to have her hair cut decently and her nails 
done strumpet-style. 


A stirring tale of the sea 
and a ship and men who 
struggle against forces 
seen and unseen 


By 

EDMUND GILLIGAN 


The Story Thus Far: 

C APTAIN DAN HARDEGON brings the Moon Hawk 
home to Gloucester with her catch—he has skip¬ 
pered the dragger for one voyage to the fishing banks 
while her regular captain recovers from an accident 
—to find himself in the middle of a tense situation. 

The Golden Hind, last topsail schooner out of 
Gloucester to fish by hand from dories, returns after 
an unlucky voyage with an almost empty hold. Her 
captain, JACK ROADES, reports to the owner of the 
Hind, NORA DOONAN, whom he expects to marry, 
that one of his crew, JAMES CORKERY, has drowned 
on the Banks. The dead man’s brother JOHN, also of 
the Hind’s crew, blames the death on Roades, curses 
captain and ship and refuses to sail aboard her 
again. Hardegon, who ill conceals his own love for 
Nora, tries to persuade her to convert the Hind to 
power but she and Roades rebuff him and refuse his 
gift of a large-mesh manila net he has woven. Harde¬ 
gon tries to tell them that such men as PARRAN, 
who skippers the big dragger Doubloon for a Boston 
firm, are ruining the fishing grounds with their small- 
mesh nets, but Nora won’t heed him because she owes 
Parran money and must borrow more from him 
if her schooner is to make even one more voyage. 
She knows also that Roades wants her to sell the 
Hind to Parran. 

However, Nora has an ace up her sleeve in the rot¬ 
ting hulk of the old Western Star which lies in Shel¬ 
burne, Nova Scotia. There is a fortune in lead in her 
keel which the government needs and Nora deter¬ 
mines to get it by hook or crook to pull herself out of 
the red. She enlists the air of AMBROSE CAMERON 
and four other old dorymen who love the Hind and 
served aboard her under Nora’s grandfather. She 
tells Hardegon of her plan and he persuades her to 
keep it secret from everyone, even Roades to whom 
she is engaged, but particularly Parran whom he 
knows will stop at nothing to doublecross her. 


true enough to their word. She waited, there by the 
sail-loft steps, until they had flung their bundles 
aboard the schooner. By the time she came to where 
the Hind lay, they had gone below to their hiding- 
place, leaving no trace except one footmark in the 
rime of her deck. The sun scoffed up the frost. 

Nora gave the Hind a hail. 

“Anybody aboard?” 

No answer came. She climbed down to the deck 
and took a turn or two there, passing her hands in 
pleasure over the furled mainsail and stopping now 
and then to look into the tubs of trawl in their neat 
rows. Some of the trawl lines had already been over¬ 
hauled for the new voyage. These tubs, she knew, 
belonged to the Portuguese, who were best of all at 
the trade and always did their repair work on the 
homeward voyage. She smiled in satisfaction at the 
hooks amidst the coils. They were already straight¬ 
ened by the hook-sets, were ready for the next bait¬ 
ing-up, five hundred miles away. 

She went down into the galley, opened the draft 
of the stove and pumped water into a great coffee 
kettle. Then she poured a bag of coffee into it and 
returned to the deck. 

The dragger had turned shoreward again, had come 
so much nearer that she could make it out. It was the 
Doubloon of Boston. On its bridge, she knew, was 
the man she must see before the Hind’s voyage could 
begin. 

“Parran!” 

She spoke his name so loudly that a gull on the 
Hind’s cross-trees lifted itself off and floated with the 
wind. 

Money had to be found within the hour. And there 
was no place to get it, except where it had been 
borrowed before: from the skipper of the Doubloon. 
She had ordered ice for the pens and fresh stores for 
the ice-chest: beef, lamb, butter by the tub, and 
crates of fruit. These things, and the galley coal, had 
been put aboard during the night because the Hind 
might sail as soon as the tide served. Had she been 
able to keep the money she had made by selling the 
spare gear, instead of having to use it to pay off the 
crew, Nora would have been happier. She became dis¬ 
consolate at the thought of making a new debt, one 
to be added to the old. Yet there was no help for it. 

These speculations brought the pout back to her 
mouth as she carried her luggage down into the cabin. 
Once again, sitting there in the warmth of that hand¬ 
some room, she thanked her lucky stars that there 
were no fuel tanks in the Hind’s hold to be filled at 
the fancy price of fifteen cents a gallon, 

“Wind is cheap,” she said to herself, “and the price 
of its stays firm.” 

She laughed aloud at this remembrance of her 
grandfather’s defense for his stubborn faith in can¬ 
vas and wind, his insistence that the Golden Hind 
should go about her work in the old way, drawing 
her power down from the skies and up from the tides. 
Yes, it was beautiful and exciting, this clinging to the 
past, to things that were beautiful and old and once so 
useful. But, as she- sat on the burnished locker and 
waited for the roar and rattle of ice shooting into the 
pens, she felt again the need of change for the Hind. 
Engines and oil and nets cost money, yet such things 
took a vessel to the Banks quickly and helped her find 


H ALF of the sun had breached the black Atlantic 
when Nora carried her gear toward the Golden 
Hind. In doryman’s togs, her cowhide boots 
clattering in the frosty stillness, she swung 
down the upper street, empty now except for the 
black-robed Portuguese women hurrying to Our Lady 
of Good Voyage. Nearer the Doonan wharf, the mur¬ 
mur of the tide against the keels and under wharves 
became part of a grander harmony, a roaring far 
away. By this she knew that the seas were breaking 
on Norman’s Woe and that there would be hard 
sailing if the sou’wester held on. This wind was always 
exciting to her, and she became even gayer when, at 
last, all the sun left the water and a blue day filled 
south and east She marked the whitecaps this side 
of the sun. Through them, a big dragger sailed shore¬ 
ward. While she! watched, the vessel abruptly changed 
to an eastward bourse. This puzzled her, until another 
swift qhange in course showed her that they were 
adjusting her compass. 

. ap n It was then that she saw her five 

secret recruits marching briskly down 
& i the wharf, bedding and gear on their 

j shoulders. They were a little tardy, the 
\ sun being well up, but this arrival was 


CHE went back to the galley, put the kettle of coffee 
“ over her arm by its long handle and slung a brace 
of mugs on to a long spoon. She carried these to the 
cabin and knocked against the after bulkhead, be¬ 
hind which her men were hiding. 

Ambrose Cameron came out to greet her. 

“All clear, Ambrose,” she said. “Here you are. To 
stay until she sails.” 

“I thank you kindly, Cap’n Nora.” He turned back 
to the sail locker and set the coffee down for his 
chums. He filled his own mug and drained it, sighed 
in satisfaction over it. 

She asked him to step up into the cabin. There she 
said, “Ambrose, there’s no reason on earth why I 
shouldn’t tell you what we’re trying to do. No reason, 
except this: Captain Hardegon knows what it is and 
he made me promise that I’d not tell another soul 
until we were away. I tell you this because, after 
thinking it over in the night, I said to myself, ‘ ’Tis 
hardly fair to ask such men to go on a wild goose 
chase without even naming the goose’.” 

He raised his hand to stop her. “Think nothing of 
it, Cap’n Nora. A bargain’s made and it’s agreeable to 
us. I’ve only one question to ask and that has nothing 
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to do with where we’re going and what we’re going 
to do.’’ 

“What is it, Ambrose?” 

“Are we signed on regular so nobody can stop tire 
vessel and take us off? Or make trouble for her?” 

“Yes. The names are on the Coast Guard list. All 
except the new man you brought.” 

“Peter Lord.” 

“I’ll give it to the Coast Guard before we sail. He’s 
a good man aboard a vessel, isn’t he, Ambrose?” 

“He is, indeed. He sailed many times with your 
father and he was dorymates with me on the Mary 
and Martha when I was mate.” 

Nora lifted her eyes to the cabin skylight, which 
now glittered with sun rays. One of the smaller panes 
had been cracked since last she stood there. She 
frowned. 

At once, the old doryman said, “ ’Tis easily fixed, 
Cap’n Nora! She found some weather last trip.” 

She understood his allusion to the Hind’s profitless 
voyage. He must have heard much talk of it the night 
before. It was natural; for, in these days, it was not 
often that a man was lost on the Banks. Few fisher¬ 
men were exposed to the dangers of dories and of 
making sail in rough weather. The draggers gave 
them shelter on deck and kept them there, with only 
the nets to handle. No doubt, the whole town had 
wagged its head last night over 
the story of Corkery’s death as 
it was told by his shipmates and 
his grieving brother. It was her 
place, as owner of the Hind, to 
know such things. Yet there was \\ 
a barrier between her and the i \ 

dorymen. She had seen it rise, 1 Vv\ 

in a natural way, since the death S 
of her grandfather. Before that. j I 
they were free with their chat- \ ^ 

ter and jokes and sound advice AY' 

to a girl who had a hard row to IH|g'k Y 
hoe. Now things had changed. i \ 

It wasn’t that they liked her less. \ \ v 

On the contrary, they were even * 
more devoted to her. But there | 
was a new dignity in the owner- -7 

ship of a famous schooner, and 
aloofness forced upon her and . - 

them by custom. Yet the sight «§> V 

of that beautiful old face above 

her, seared and dyed as it was |gg!Sg||||Sp^§ 

by Grand Banks years, filled her 

with a mysterious comfort. And 

his words concerning the Hind 

proved to her that the barrier 

was not too high between them 

yet. He was thinking of her and 

all his skill and courage were on her side. 

She said, “A bad blow on ’Quereau it was, Ambrose.” 
And then, without taking much thought of her words, 
she suddenly exclaimed, “We’ll be needing a compass 
for the work in hand!” 

He nodded his grey head. “I thought as much. I 
took the liberty, Miss Nora, of thinking that much.” 
He waved his hand toward the bulkhead. “I brought 
the old one off the Mary and Martha. It could do with 
some adjusting, but I’ll make do.” He thrust his hand 
into his jacket and brought out a pocket compass. 
“I brought this gadget along, too. Just in case.” 

She clearly saw how right Captain Hardegon had 
been in warning her to keep the venture a secret. Any 
shrewd man could figure out the meaning of her 
preparations! Her gratitude to that absent man made 
her say earnestly, “I’m thankful to Dan Hardegon for 
friendship.” 

This was plainly the cue he had been seeking. He 
said quickly, “I’m a very old man, Cap’n Nora. The 
last leaf on the bough, as the song says. I can tell you 
than Dan Hardegon, young as he is, is a skipper to 
be listened to, as you say. ’Tis your rightful duty now, 
as the Hind’s owner, to keep the vessel’s welfare 
uppermost. I mean in your mind—in your thinking.” 


By this she understood he wished to say, “I 
know all about your heart and what it’s doing 
to you, but it doesn’t apply!” She nodded. 

He went on. “When Dan was a boy, hardly 
out of high school, he went all the way to Den¬ 
mark on a limey ship, just to see for himself 
how they were trying to undo the harm they’d done 
on North Sea banks with their draggers and their 
small-mesh nets. You know that, Miss Nora, but do 
you know what I saw myself in the last war when I 
served in the English Channel?” He flung up his 
hands in dismay. “A first-class English trawler—two 
hundred and fifty tons—dragging a net an hour and 
getting only ninety pounds of fish!” 

“Ninety pounds!” 

“Ninety! Aye! And cod steaks selling in London 
for twice the price of beef!” 


Illustrated by Gordon Hicks 


“Captain Roades—he says forty tons, Miss Nora. 
Looks like she goes far this time.” 

“Wherever the fish are—there she must go.” She 
thrust the bill into her pocket. “I’ll be back in a jiffy.” 
Yet her anxiety forced her to say, “Your ice is going 
up, Tony.” 

He shrugged his shoulders in a what-can-I-do 
manner. “You pay when you come back, miss. Pay 
any time you say.” 

She liked his kindness. Yet he hadn’t ever thought 
of saying that before. She gave him a shrewd glance 
to figure out if he had heard how hard up she was. 
No, there was only his old affection in his round, 
brown eyes. She said, “May never come back. Ever 
think of that, Tony?” 

His cheeks quivered and a little color drained out 
of the folds in a startling way. “With you aboard? 
God forbid! She’s always come back so far, eh?” 

At that moment, Captain Hardegon and two of 
her dorymen came around the corner of the wharf. 
The dorymen were carrying coils of manila for him. 
He had the same bundle under his arm. He waved 
to her and pulled open the door of the first sail-loft, 
where he kept his weaving gear and worked on his 
nets. The dorymen went in and came down again. 

Hardegon gave one of them some money. They went 
back toward the town. 

Hardegon called out to her, “You going to give me 
some breakfast, Nora?” 

She waved to him to come aboard. 

He nodded and went into the sail-loft. A little later, 
he pushed open a window in the loft, thrust out his 
head and said, “Give me five minutes!” 


S HE sat down on the locker and, after a by-your- 
leave gesture of his hand, he sat by her. “I’ll tell 
you more, Cap’n Nora. I’ve fished on Georges Bank 
in a year when three hundred million pounds were 
taken by all the fleets—New York and Boston and 
our own. And last year—I wasn’t there—but I know 
they took only sixty million and that by fishing twice 
as hard. I tell you the small mesh has ruined the 
fisheries!” 

“Aye! That’s known to me, 
Ambrose.” 

“Now I’ve seen Captain Harde- 
Sgfc gon working on the draggers 
jgjSsgfSSeP with the Government men. Real 
ioSj scientists. Not politicians. Mea- 
V v g suring fish and weighing them 

and trying out a big-mesh net. 
^ ^0 When he might have been mak- 
. ^ ing twenty thousand a year on 

a dragger. Like Parran yonder 
on the Doubloon. And why? 
Why, Miss Nora? Because Dan 
\> knows! As his father knew be- 

fore him. The small mesh must 
go. ’Tis your duty to help him 
?R<rand the others like him—there 
are a few—and show them all 

■ that a big mesh will catch more 
pounds an hour and let the 
nurseries thrive. So there’ll be 
spawning in plenty and billions 

“I know what pride is, Miss 
Nora. You’ve got your father's 
- 1 — r and y° ur good old grandfather’s. 

55 — ' ' ~ I had mine. When I was skipper 

of the Mary and Martha, I kept 
my pride. A stiff-necked generation, as the Good 
Book says. I would stay by trawl and hook-and-line!” 
He stood up. “You see me now! Grateful for your 
coffee, grateful for a chance to earn a bit of change.” 

She said, “Ambrose, do you know how much it 
costs to do such a thing? To make the Hind over, if 
I decided to do it, after all?” 

“Not exactly. No, miss.” 

“Just thirty thousand dollars.” 

He sighed. “ ’Tis a lot of money, Cap’n.” He turned 
toward the bulkhead and let loose such a dazzling- 
light from his blue eyes that she felt herself grow 
warm and strong all over again. He said, “Let’s you 
and I go get it!” 

Nora went on deck, swung herself up to the wharf, 
and came face to face with the ice handler, a red¬ 
faced tub of a man, who hailed her boisterously above 
the rattle of his chute. His truck was already half 
empty, a fact that gave Nora some satisfaction, there 
being no way for him to get his ice out again, if he 
chose to look for payment right off the reel. She tossed 
him a doryman’s wink and snatched the bill out of 
his jacket pocket, where it had been calling for her 
attention. 

“How many, Tony?” 


'THE horn of an incoming vessel sounded. She turned 
* to watch it. A dragger slid by the Hind and tied 
up at the head of the wharf. A gang of lumpers came 
running from the street and began shouting to the 
crew. 

A few minutes afterward, the Doubloon came in 
and found her berth aft of the Hind. Captain Par¬ 
ran often tied up there in these days when the other 
wharves were crowded. And the Doonan wharf was a 
handy one for easy departure. 

Nora searched the Doubloon’s deck. There were only 
a few men aboard; just enough to handle her for the 
compass testing. She saw that there were several men 
in the pilothouse. Presently one of them came out. 
He was a little, bowed man in a grey ulster. He carried 
a black box under his right arm and a leather bag of 
tools in his left. This was the compass man from 
Boston. 

He climbed up to the wharf. Captain Parran fol¬ 
lowed him. The captain, as usual, bloomed like a piece 
of the sky. He was a dandy of the Boston waterfront 
and paid more attention to his clothes than most 
skippers. Today he had his blue outfit on: blue hat, 
blue topcoat, blue suit. 

Turn to page 35 
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Dean Sinclair, Chairman of a Special Swine Improvement .**s£|jl 

Committee appointed a year and a half ago by the Canadian 
Society of Animal Production (Western Section), summaries in 
this article a report presented at the 1945 meeting of this Society, 
which embodies a swine breeding plan for western Canada designed 
to meet the challenge of quality bacon and to malce pig raising both profitable 
and permanent in western Canada. The other members of the Committee were: 
R.M. Hopper. Dominion Experimental Farm, Brandon; G. W. Wood, Univer¬ 
sity of Manitoba, Winnipeg; R. P. Forshaw, University of Saskatchewan, Saska¬ 
toon (Secretary); J. A. Bennett, Dominion Experimental Station, Swtft Current; 
H. E. Wilson, Dominion Experimental Station, Lacombe; and J, C. Berry, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver. 


proportion of lean to fat; 
and for the product from 
a white colored hog. From the 
production standpoint the rank 
and file of pig raisers are 
anxious to have a pig that 
will make rapid and economi¬ 
cal gains and be free from 
such things as ruptures, ridg- 
lings and other abnormalities. 
Tying these two points of view 
together, it would seem that a 
sound breeding plan must be 
directed to the production of 
pigs of strong constitution, 
free from hereditary unsound- 

5. Advanced registry should 
receive more support. 


1. Export bacon. All steps in a 

Canadian swine breeding 
program lead up to this. 

2. Good quality bacon presup¬ 

poses typy, well - finished 
hogs marketed at correct 
weights. 


nesses, possessing as high a 
degree of disease resistance 
as is obtainable, white or 
largely white in color, and of 
a type which will insure carcasses which will be 
acceptable to the best part of the British trade. The 
Committee decided that this was the job that had 
to be done in pig breeding in western Canada. 

A question which arises quite naturally when an 
objective such as the above has been established is: 
“Have we in our swine herds in western Canada at 
the present time breeding stock that meets our re¬ 
quirements, or do we have to scrap everything and 
start all over again?” The answer is, “Yes, we have 
suitable foundation stock.” The methods of selection 
which have been followed in the past>—particularly 
when systematized through pig testing, advanced 
registry, and the like—have developed strains which 
meet any critical test which may be applied. We have 
in our better herds, breeding stock which meets the 
fundamental requirements for a western Canadian 
bacon hog. That is fortunate indeed. Our real trouble 
lies in the fact that there are too few good performing 
lines of breeding stock—there is too much variability 
in type and performance. The main task which lies 
ahead is to isolate the best strains and attempt to 
concentrate these with a view to building up a popu¬ 
lation of seed stock which will insure superior per¬ 
formance in the piggery and greater uniformity in 
the carcasses submitted for rail grading. The job will 
not be an easy one; pure-bred swine breeders know 
Turn to page 34 
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3. For desirable bacon-type hogs, cross-breeding or mixed breeding is 

undesirable. 

4 . Small litters are unprofitable. Sows should be prolific and good 

mothers. 


/ 

S WINE production has developed into one of the 
leading branches of western Canadian agricul- 
I ture. During the war years, hogs raised on 
western farms have contributed handsomely to 
the United Nations’ meat supplies. 

Since considerable areas of the prairie provinces, 
which are now developed, and others which are likely 
to be settled within the next generation, are well 
suited to the growing of coarse grains, it seems rea¬ 
sonable to suppose that our interest in pig raising 
will be permanent. Experience indicates that we can 
count on a supply of feeds well adapted to the pro- 
duction of bacon hogs. Altogether, there are many 
factors which suggest that we should emphasize this 
type of livestock production in our farming program. 

It is important, then, that we look well ahead. We 
should examine our position with respect to the breed¬ 
ing stock which we have available and the breeding 
methods which may be followed to insure satisfactory 
progress in meeting the challenge of quality bacon. 


•THESE matters were given consideration by the 
4 Canadian Society of Animal Production at its 1944 
annual meeting and a Committee was set up to con¬ 
sider the available evidence and to report back to the 
meeting held at Saskatoon in June of this year. 


The Committee studied the results of swine breeding 
research carried out in different parts of the world, 
met to weigh the evidence, and prepared its report. 
This statement, which has been prepared at the 
request of The Country Guide, is a review of the 
Committee’s findings. 


By R. D. SINCLAIR 

Dean, College of Agriculture 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton 


IT was felt that 
* Canada would have 
to continue to depend 
on an export market 
for bacon; and that 
the British market 
would be the only one 
that would require 
this product in any 
considerable volume 
The normal demand 
in Britain is for bacon 
containing a high 
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We Need More Profitable Hogs 


6. Strong, rugged breeding stock of desirable type must be the g. ut 
of any successful improvement plan. — Guide photo. 
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Where F.A.O. Fits Into the Picture 


By 

R. D. Colquette 


To function effici¬ 
ently the Food and 
Agricultural Or¬ 
ganization will need 
an active and ex¬ 
panding world 
economy 



T HE farmers of these pancake plains would have 
no surpluses to worry about if the people of the 
world were adequately fed. They wouldn’t have 
to batten down the hatches in preparation for 
storms ahead if all the hungry bellies were filled. 
There would be no periodic slumps in farm prices to 
suck up their reserves if their 2,250 million fellow 
human beings all had a decent diet. The big problem 
would be to fill the stomachs and the demand. 

This is not speaking of the present relief period. 
After the last war the Allies spent $2,869 million on 
European relief. It was not until 1923 that Hoover’s 
organization picked up it marbles and went home. 
UNRRA is not likely to cease dispensing provisions, 
raiment and medicines until the 1947 or 1948 crop is 
garnered. Then the world will be back to “normal,” as 
it,was after 1923. 

But “normal” is not good enough. There will still 
be a lot of hunger slack to take up. Before Hitler 
turned the world into a horror land from 20 to 30 per 
cent of the people even in North America and western 
Europe suffered from malnutrition. In central and 
eastern Europe there was a widespread lack of the 
common staple foods. One-half of the human race 
teems in Asia and hunger chronically gnaws at the 
vitals of 75 per cent of them. Two-thirds of the 
human race are undernourished. Hundreds of millions 
are never free from the pangs of hunger. 

It isn’t a question of starting them off on grape¬ 
fruit juice and finishing them up on apple pie a la 
mode. With the vast majority of men, women and big 
and little children it’s a case of providing them with 
enough calories, minerals and vitamins to meet the 
naked needs of their physical bodies. 

Freedom from Want, to which Roosevelt added. 
Anywhere in the World, is one of the Four Free¬ 
doms of the Atlantic Charter. That charter was not a 
contractual obligation. It was a statement of prin¬ 
ciples. At the Hot Springs Conference, in 1943, where 
the representatives of 44 nations met, the first step 
was taken to make Freedom from Want a contractual 
obligation. A provisional body was set up. and named 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, FAO for short, 
with a slate of committees to work out a program of 
action. The committees met in September, 1944, to 
co-ordinate and consolidate their plans. In October 
last a plenary conference met in Quebec. There a 
lot of finalizing was done. The movement passed from 
the provisional to the permanent stage, with a mem¬ 
bership embracing 38 nations (Russia still holds out) 
and an approved and adopted line of action. Sir John 


Boyd Orr, 66-year-old, rugged¬ 
faced Scotsman, the most fam¬ 
ous nutritionist in the world, is 
the head of it. Headquarters 
will be at Washington until the 
United Nations Organization 
acquires a permanent home. 

Then FAO will move in with it. 

This institution, be it remem¬ 
bered, is not commercial. It will 
not buy, transport, sell or give 
away a single calorie or vitamin. It is a fact finding 
and advisory body though it will on occasion, no 
doubt, do a little persuading and prodding of recalci¬ 
trant or lethargic governments. But it has an ambi¬ 
tious program. It will investigate the current nutri¬ 
tion standards in different parts of the world, dis¬ 
cover what is lacking and prescribe the methods by 
which deficiencies can be supplied. It will assess the 
actual and potential output of agriculture in food 
deficit areas and determine the proportion that dom¬ 
estic production does or could supply to the local 
demand. It will do the same for food exporting areas 
and propose means by which they shall fit food pro¬ 
duction to the needs of deficit areas. The scheme 
would appear to call for considerable planning of 
agricultural production. 

A similar plan is projected for that other great food 
producing industry, fishing. There is even a committee 
on forestry. Over all there are vast proposals for the 
scientific study of marketing in all its aspects. This 
is the briefest epitome of the 100 or more typewritten 
pages which constitute the program 
of activity adopted at the conference 
in Quebec. 

Fact finding will be the easiest 
part of the work. Situations can be ; 

investigated and the facts tabulated. 

The diet of the Yugoslavian peasant, 
the Cockney cab driver, the Sicilian 
carter, the Chinese coolie, the Mexican peon, yes and 
of the Pittsburg steel worker and the Winnipeg street 
cleaner, can be all scientifically assessed and the 
necessary supplements worked out and recommended. 
The science of fact finding is one of the most advanced 
in the world. 

Education will be a more difficult matter. It means 
changing the food habits of people. It’s no trick at all 
to get a hungry man to eat enough. But to get masses 
of people educated to eating a scientifically balanced 
diet, with the proper amounts of vitamins, from A 


through B complex to Z, will 
take quite some time. The other 
morning I had to leave a couple 
of overlooked shirts with the 
family laundryman. He is an in¬ 
telligent Chinaman, who has 
been doing the family wash for 
15 years, and may have been in 
this country twice that long for 
all I know. He can talk about 
the problems of the Far East 
and knows what is going on here in the Near West. 
That morning I caught him eating breakfast. Was he 
eating grapefruit and corn crispies, bacon and eggs, 
buttered toast and coffee? He was not. He was eating 
rice with chopsticks and as far as I could see that 
was all he was eating. And it wasn’t due to financial 
impecuniosity either, judging by the size of our laun¬ 
dry bills. I figure that at least five times as much of 
my salary goes to him for doing the family wash as 
gets back to the prairie farmer for wheat. 

IT is not easy to change the food habits of people. 
^ FAO will have a long term job on its hands in 
educating the depressed classes or getting their own 
governments to educate them, on what a nutritive 
diet means. That is assuming that they will have the 
buying power necessary to provide it. 

If and as dietary standards improve, the demand 
for food will increase. Let it increase! Give the 
farmers a decent and stable price for their products 
and they will come across with the tonnage. There 
need be no fear on that score for 
many a decade to come. After this 
war-dislocation of agriculture is ad¬ 
justed, and UNRRA has finished its 
work and folded up, there will be 
more danger of surpluses with prices 
lying on the floor than of shortages 
with prices bumping the ceiling. 

It becomes, then, a question of distribution. By¬ 
passing all the details and running the risk of over 
simplification, the biggest fact that emerges is the 
movement of surpluses to deficit areas. Where that 
movement crosses international boundary lines a 
whole flock of major problems raise discordant voices 
for solution. When they are sorted out you will find 
that they are all singing in diverse tones to one clear 
harp. That harp is finance. 

And that’s where the two trails which started at Hot 
Turn to page 21 


Representatives of farm organizations of six 
nations attending the F.A.O. Conference 
at Quebec. 

Seated, left to right: A. Hoegsbro-Holm, Den¬ 
mark; Gardner Jackson, United States; H. H. 
Hannam, Canada: Albert Goss, U.S.;-P.Negrier, 
France; James Turner, England. Standing: 
C. G. Groff, Canada; W. A. Macleod, Canada; 
Homer Brinkley, U.S.; Romeo Martin, Canada; 
J. R. Ascoli, Canada; James L. Patton, U.S.: 
R. G. Gibson, Australia; Edward O’ Neill, U.S.; 
W. J. Parker, Canada; Georges Misse, France; 
Jaques Negrier, France. 
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He went out then. A moment later the 
gate clicked shut, and in the cold, 
metallic sound of it there was a finality 
. . . the end of a beginning. 

Mayran . . . whose name was really 
Mary Ann . . . stood where Hill had 
left her. She was trembling. Over and 
over, the cheap words, “Better luck next 
time,” tramped across her brain, and 
she leaned on her anger to keep from 
crying. 

The hound still trailed in Bitter Creek 
bottom, and his long-drawn cries echoed 
back from the rimming sedge hills. 

Mrs. Winslow, tall and brown-eyed, 
like Mayran, came across the hall from 
her room. “Hill left early,” she said. 
“You kids have quarrelled again.” She 
took the rocker by the hearth. “Why 
didn’t you wait a week, till after 
Christmas, anyway?” 

“I gave him back his ring,” Mayran 
told her. “I’m sure now.” 

Mrs. Winslow rocked slowly, and the 
rocker creaked a little. “If you’re sure, 
it’s well you returned the ring. I’ve never 
thought it was in the future for a Win¬ 
slow and a Hammond to marry. Some¬ 
one else will come along . . . perhaps 
John Lane, now that you’re free. You’re 
just twenty, Mayran; your heart will 
heal fast.” 

“My heart isn’t 
broken,” Mayran 
told her almost 
angrily. “This is 
the 1940’s. Broken 
hearts went out 
with the bustle.” 

Mrs. Winslow 
laughed slowly at 
the lowering fire. 

“I keep forgetting 
that! You’ve an old- 
fogey mother!” And, 
to change the deli- - 


cate subject: “I wonder how Hill’s doing 
with his dog-training business. Has he 
said?” 

“Some of the Carlton Gun Club mem¬ 
bers, at East Junction are sending him 
dogs,” Mayran told her. “He’s working 
up a following.” 

“I still can’t imagine Hill Hammond 
a dog-trainer,” Mrs. Winslow mused. 
“Bird dogs are sensitive. A man must be 
tender-hearted and kind to handle them 
well. Some say that Hill is too much 
like Tom Hammond to . . .” 

“Let’s go to bed,” Mayran said wearily, 
for this was the crux of the matter. 
“Let's not talk of Hill any more.” 

Their houses faced each other across 
Bittern Creek, which for three genera¬ 
tions had been called Bitter Creek be¬ 
cause of the bad feeling between the 
families occupying those houses. The 
Hammonds and the Winslows. 

When Hill and Mayran were young- 
’uns the wiseacres had shaken their 
heads and made predictions: Surely 
those two would pair off when the time 
came. Two lively, freckled, high-spirited 
kids, each a thoroughbred to the bone 
. . . how could they help being drawn 
to each other? Old Miss Tilly Cass, who 
lived on Slocum’s Ridge, went so far 
as to read it in her 
tea leaves one June 
day. 

At fifteen, Mayran 
was slim, with deep- 
chestnut hair and 
quiet, level grey 
eyes. Hill was seven¬ 
teen then, a lank, 
big - footed, calm 
redhead with a gift 
for silence unless he 
had something to 
say. His temper was 


H ILL HAMMOND stood near the 
door, without speaking, looking 
down at the ring in the palm of 
his big hand. A bauble now, 
empty of meaning save for the past. And 
Mayran, her finger cold where the ring- 
had been, waited for him to speak. 

In the fireplace behind her, seasoned 
oak blazed merrily. Somewhere down 
along Bitter Creek a hound trailed end¬ 
lessly. These sounds stretched the 
silence as taut as a fiddle string. 

Hill look up at last, smiled twistedly 
. . . but there was no mirth in it. His 
eyes were a hard blue . . . Hammond 
eyes . . . and Mayran saw that if there 
was any hurt in them it was too deep 
to show. 

“Better luck next time,” Hill said, 
making it sound light. He dropped the 
ring into his pocket, carelessly. “Good 
night.” 

“Better luck for whom?” Mayran 
asked quickly, angered by the easiness 
of the words. 

“For us both. And if you ever want 
this ring back, you’ll have to ask me 
for it.” 

“Do you think I would?” 

“No. But you took it off, and you’ll be 
the one to put it back on.” 


Don t hit that dog/* 
Hill said so quietly 
that Mayran could 
scarcely hear hint. 


A love story with a Christmas time setting 




quick, but he had few fights. Oh, once 
he knocked Sam Welch down for putting 
high-life on old man Tobe Martin’s 
hound; and another time, he sent Harry 
Stell spinning into Mrs. Puffley’s nas¬ 
turtium bed, because Harry was trying 
a little too hard to collect a forfeit from 
Mayran in the old party game of 
“heavy-heavy-hangs-over - your - head.” 
The forfeit was a kiss. Even then, the 
Hammond look was in Hill’s eyes . . . 
but the boy had been motherless since 
the age of ten, and maybe that had 
something to do with it. 

As Hill and Mayran had grown up, 
the old feeling that had rankled between 
the Winslows and the Hammonds had 
grown with them. Little misunderstand¬ 
ings were magnified; careless words took 
on unintended meanings; a joke carried 
a hidden thrust. Each was more sensi¬ 
tive with the other than with anyone 
else. Those who had predicted began to 
have doubts. 

Hill went away to school first, to 
State A. and M„ to learn how to handle 
the 1,000-acre farm, which the depres¬ 
sion had left mortgaged. In her time, 
Mayran went to State Normal, at East 
Junction for teacher training. Tom 
Hammond passed away during Hill’s 
senior year at A. and M., and Hill re¬ 
turned to the big, empty house. 

AT the end of her second year at 
Normal, Mayran’s father died. She 
applied for the Bitter School and was 
elected. Both were back home now, both 
with grown-up responsibilities, both 
with grief to bear. They were drawn 
together again. By fall, they had become 
engaged. 

Hill looked more and more like Tom 
Hammond now, and people said he had 
the makings of a hard man. They 
pointed to the firm set of his mouth, 
which seldom laughed. They said he 
Turn to page 30 
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Above: A view of University Farm , 
Sf. Paul, Minn.—Guide photo . 


Above: A view of the campus at 
Crookston, Minn.—Guide photo. 


U 11 w r NOWLEDGE,” said James Madison, fourth Presi- 
I s dent of the United States, "will forever govern 
H ignorance; and a people who mean to be their 

J * own governors must arm themselves with the 
* v power which knowledge gives.” 

Agriculture is the most important primary indus¬ 
try in this country. It is also the basis for many other indus¬ 
tries, such as the packing-house, milling, canning, fertilizer, 
farm implement and other industries. Agriculture, too, calls 
for a wide variety of skills and knowledge, yet it is very true 
that there is much more knowledge available about farm 
problems and practices than is generally known or practised 
among those who farm. 

“Current practices on many farms,” states a report to the 
Advisory Committee on Education of the United States 
Government, “are years behind the best thought and 
knowledge in the field.” This is equally true of Canada. The 
same report says: “Many of the problems which aggravate 
the ills of the agricultural industry can be alleviated or 
cured by education. Failure to use the land intelligently, to 
reduce tenantry, to adjust production to market demands, to 
increase labor income and to improve health and housing, 
can be corrected, to some extent at least, by the proper kind 
of education.” 

If this is true, as it undoubtedly is, what does it mean to 
Canada, to the agricultural industry as a whole, and to the 
325,000 farm homes in western Canada in particular. I intend 
to present evidence in this article to show that not enough 
people have thought seriously about this question up to the 
present, and that it is high time we begin to do so. 

This article is about education for farming, and not too 
much is known about it by anybody. Nevertheless, there are 
some things that are true. One is, that it is the inalienable 
right of every free-born child in this democratic country to 
receive a public and a high school education. Anything less 
is a curtailment of his or her opportunities. Second is the 
fact that education for farming is more imperative now than 
ever and requires a very special type of vocational educa¬ 
tion, because of the unusual nature and the wide variety of 
farm work. Third is the fact that while education in Canada is 
the responsibility of provincial governments, and while gov¬ 
ernments cannot, as a rule, allow their thinking to get too 
far ahead of the people who elect them, nearly all parents 
who have been denied a full educational opportunity are 
anxious that their sons and daughters should receive a better 
education than they had. 

Just how well educated are the farm folk in the prairie 
provinces, for example? The only way of telling is by an 
examination of the census figures. Suppose we take the 
264,152 “farmers and stockraisers” who were operating their 
own farms in 1941, either as owners or tenants. Of these, 
205,070 failed to get beyond grade eight, and more than 
50,000 never got beyond grade four. Less than one in 57 
got beyond high school, and less than one in four prairie 
farmers had any high school education 
whatever. 

The farmer is an owner and manager 
of a business. How does his education 
compare with the owners and managers 
of other businesses? Well, owners and 
managers of all other types of busi¬ 
nesses, including professional and cleri¬ 
cal persons, numbered 83,923 in the 


prairie provinces. Of these, 39 506 had high school education 
and a further 20,748 had at least some education at a higher 
level. Take, also, the retail merchants of the prairie provinces, 
of whom there were nearly 21,000. About 11,000 of these had a 
high school education or better. There were about 3,700 mana¬ 
gers of hotels, restaurants and laundries, and of these at least 
a third had a high school education or better. Manufacturers 
numbered about 3,400, and more than 2,100 managed high 
school or better. 

But perhaps you will say that these prairie farmers are the 
old fellows who didn’t have a chance. What about the 
younger folk, say from 15 to 24 years of age? How are they 
faring in the three prairie provinces? It may surprise you 
to know that in 1941, there were 374,385 of them, including 
those in unincorporated towns and villages, who are classed 
by the census figures as rural persons. Of these, as many as 
233,451 were not attending school; and of these again, 102,917 
were from 15 to 19 years of age. Perhaps, however these 
233,000 young men and women had completed their high 
school education. The figures show that 151,806 of them 
didn’t get beyond grade eight, and that nearly 13,000 had 
only four years of schooling or less. 


IITE don’t need to feel particularly ashamed of this situa- 
™ tion, although if we were to get a little angry about it it 
might help. A short time ago, as mentioned elsewhere in this 
issue (see page 18), I visited six of the states lying close to 
the Manitoba border, including Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Nebraska, South Dakota and North Dakota, especially for 
the purpose of examining as well as I could in a short time, 
the system of agricultural education in vogue in these states. 
I was accompanying two representatives of the Saskatche¬ 
wan Department of Agriculture and the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan, who had been commissioned to examine into 
these matters. I was particularly anxious to visit the State 
of Minnesota, and to learn what I could of the Schools of 
Agriculture established in the state, which were not only 
similar in purpose to those existing in the Province of 
Alberta since 1913, but were represented to me as being the 
best of their kind in all the 48 states. 

These were excellent schools, and we were freely given all 
the information we asked for, which was plenty. We visited 
three of the four schools in the state, the oldest of which is 
the central school at St. Paul, established in 1888 and which 
has been attended by more than 20,000 students, of whom 
4,289 were graduated, and 80 per cent or more of these 
returned to the farms of the state. Until the war stripped 
Minnesota farms of their young men, students were not 
accepted at the University Farm School under 17 years of age. 
During the war the minimum age was established at 15 
years, raised last year to 16, and will be brought up to 17 as 
soon as possible. Attendance at this school got as high as 
898, thirty years ago. Up to 20 years ago it was maintained 
at over 700. Just prior to the war the attendance was 
running between 300 and 400. 

We also visited two branch schools, 
at Crookston (established in 1906), and 
at Morris (1910). A fourth school is 
located at Rapid City, established in 
1926. This school is not co-educational, 
and has a maximum accommodation 
for 100 boys. Both schools visited are 
Turn to page 32 


An account of Minnesota s 
Schools of Agriculture and 
their application to the edu¬ 
cational problems of prairie 
agriculture 
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Qflje Reason’s Greetings 

The Country Guide wishes all its read¬ 
ers everywhere a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. 

Six successive Christmas seasons have 
been passed under the cloud of the most 
devastating war of all time. It seemed 
like mockery to speak of Peace on Earth 
while the great nations of the world 
were locked in mortal conflict, or of 
Good Will Toward Men ivhile the rage 
and passion of battle possessed the 
breasts of countless millions. But it was 
not mockery. The tumult and the shout¬ 
ing has died; the scream of shells and 
the crash of exploding bombs have 
ceased, but Peace and Goodwill are 
principles and principles are eternal. 
They are the great goal toward which 
humanity keeps ever moving, though 
sometimes with unsteady step. 

Now peace has returned. Again the 
mid-winter festive season can be cele¬ 
brated with the sun of peace shining un¬ 
dimmed in the winter sky. In thousands 
of Canadian homes it will be a season of 
glad reunion for families which for 
years have been separated at Yuletide. 
To them no greater happiness can come 
than to sit down together again at the 
festive board, the poignancies of the 
long absence forgotten. For them indeed 
it will be a Merry Christmas. 

In many homes there will be a vacant 
chair, in some more than one, for war 
always claims its sacrifices. Of those 
who are missed it can be said, “they shall 
not grow old as we that are left grow 
old.” There remains the memory, ever 
green, of those who “laid the world 
away, poured out the red sweet wine of 
youth, gave up the years to be.” And to 
those who mourn must come, as a great 
man said, “the quiet joy that must ever 
be yours at having laid so great a sacri¬ 
fice on the altar of freedom.” 

By every one, this first peacetime 
Christmas season after the great conflict 
can be reverently and joyfully cele¬ 
brated-. Reverently, with thankfulness 
to Almighty God that the cause of Right 
and Truth, with His help, prevailed; 
joyfully that again Peace has settled on 
the earth and Good Will Toward Men 
may again prevail. It is with such feel¬ 
ings of reverence and joyfulness that the 
staff of The Country Guide wishes all its 
readers everywhere a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. 


Obstacles to World Trade 

Britain’s announcement of an “austerity” pro¬ 
gram, with all it implies, is the coldest douse 
yet administered to the great movement among 
the nations for co-operation in reconstructing 
the war-shattered fabric of international trade. 
Instead of getting behind the Bretton Woods 
Agreements, which look to restored and expand¬ 
ing world trade as the only sound basis of post¬ 


war recovery, Britain is apparently embarking 
on a policy savoring of economic nationalism. 
Instead of supporting the world policy of stable 
currencies and exchange she is prolonging or 
perpetuating the division of the world into the 
sterling and dollar areas. It is in direct opposi¬ 
tion to the course British policy was expected 
to take. 

Canada is among the first to feel the impact 
of this policy. The cancellation of war contracts 
was to'be expected: Even the refusal to accept 
and pay for war goods already manufactured 
under contract can be excused on the ground 
that no country in Britain’s position can afford 
to pay for dead horses—though somebody al¬ 
ways has to pay for them. But the virtual em¬ 
bargo against many Canadian products, by the 
device of refusing import licenses, not only in 
Britain but also in other sterling bloc countries 
including Australia and India, is a body blow at 
Canadian trade. 

Canadian agriculture will not be affected im¬ 
mediately by the so called “austerity” policy. For 
the future, however, the implications are omin¬ 
ous. British agricultural production will be kept 
above the economical maximum as part of the 
defense program. It cannot continue to supply 
80 per cent of the domestic needs once rationing 
is discontinued, but imports will be kept to the 
minimum. This country would not get its share 
of the minimum if, for example, Canadian manu¬ 
facturers of farm machinery were forced to open 
up branch factories in Britain to supply the 
Argentine, Australian and New Zealand markets, 
because the result would be to encourage im¬ 
portations of farm products from those coun¬ 
tries to pay for the machinery. 

More serious would be the continuance of the 
sterling bloc. Canada, by reason of her immense 
financial and trade relations with the United 
States must remain nominally at least within 
the dollar area. Immediately the spectre of ad¬ 
verse exchange looms up. The datum point 
where the prices for most Canadian farm prod¬ 
ucts are set is the British market. A depreciated 
pound sterling in terms of dollars means reduced 
income for practically every farmer in Canada. 
Furthermore, with rigid control over imports by 
the Ministry of Food, the tendency would be to 
favor the countries within the sterling area. 
There might even be a temptation to play off one 
country against another in the matter of price. 
Either way you look at it the outlook for Cana¬ 
dian agriculture is not brightened. 

Canada has been pretty generous in helping 
Britain in a practical way. In the fiscal years 
1942-43 this country made her an outright gift 
of a billion dollars with no strings attached. In 
the two following years we gave over $1,700 
million in Mutual Aid, the bulk of it to Britain. 
Further advances have been made in this fiscal 
year. Canada now stands ready to advance a 
credit of another $500 million which, taking 
population and wealth into consideration is 
equivalent to a loan by the United States of be¬ 
tween six and seven billions. This Dominion, 
which was in the war from the drop of the hat 
and has assumed her full share of sacrifice does 
not feel that she merits such harsh and rough 
treatment. 

Altogether the outlook at the moment is not 
reassuring. Britain is in a desperate posi¬ 
tion. She must import food and raw materials 
and is hard put to it to find the necessary dollars. 
She feels that she is acting out of compelling 
necessity. No doubt she is also feeling the nerve 
strain of six years of war. But this may be a 
passing phase. The scene shifts rapidly. The 
pattern for the immediate postwar period is 
being pieced together and what outline it will 
eventually take cannot be predicted. At the same 
time it might as well be realized that the hour is 
critical and that much for good or ill depends on 
decisions which cannot be much longer deferred. 


No Narrow Nationalism 

The federal government is now in a strong 
position to resist the lobbyists, pleading with 
tears in their eyes for more tariff protection. The 
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roar of protest which went up from sea to sea 
over the steel tubing and diesel engine cases can 
be used effectively against them. They can be 
told that no government would dare to stem 
such a torrent of disapproval. In a sense, there¬ 
fore, it was fortunate that the cases arose. They 
revealed that public sentiment in this country is 
overwhelmingly against narrow nationalism in 
the postwar world. 

The government, perhaps not unwillingly, bent 
to the storm and put the items mentioned in the 
budget back where they were. But diesel marine 
engines had not been mentioned in the budget. 
Up to last August they were on the free list. Then 
by a ruling of the Department of National 
Revenue a duty of 12% per cent was imposed on 
diesel engines coming in from the United States. 
Out of the confused and confusing welter of re¬ 
ports about the only clear fact which emerges is 
that the duty remained on the engines after the 
articles mentioned in the budget had been re¬ 
stored to their former categories. 

It is stated that the duty was imposed as a re¬ 
sult of an appeal to the Tariff Board by the 
manufacturers of diesel engines. Just how active 
is this board? It was supposed to have entered a 
state of suspended animation shortly after the 
outbreak of the war. At least some of its officials 
were allotted to other and more pressing duties 
connected with the war. Was it called together 
temporarily to consider the diesel case and if so 
when? The news that the Tariff Board had heard 
the appeal came out after some Canadian news¬ 
papers had made a strong appeal for the revival 
of the board. 

The board should be reconstituted, but on its 
original basis. In 1926 the Mackenzie King gov¬ 
ernment of the day established the Advisory 
Board on Tariff and Taxation. This was conti¬ 
nued until 1930, when it was dissolved by the 
Bennett government. In 1931 a new board, called 
the Federal Tariff Board was set up as a fact 
finding body and this continued active until the 
outbreak of the war. 

There seems to be a great difference between 
these two boards. Many Guide readers will re¬ 
member how much the original board was in the 
news. Its hearings were published and its sit¬ 
tings were followed as closely, perhaps more 
closely, than the debates on the tariff on the 



Can the atomic monster be controlled? 
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floor of the house itself. The work of R. J. Deach- 
man, in pleading the cause of the Canadian con¬ 
sumer before the board was outstanding. 

With the new board, if it can be called new 
after an existence of 14 years, the situation 
seems to be different. If the deisel engine case 
was brought before it, why didn’t the public 
know about it? Was the tariff on pipes and tubes, 
which started such a furore, brought before the 
board, and if not why not? Either the board has 
not been kept active enough, or there is too much 
secrecy about it or the Canadian news services 
have done a mighty poor job of keeping the 
public informed about it. 

What is needed is a board which functions the 
way the Tariff Advisory Board of 1926 func¬ 
tioned. Its hearings, all of them, should be wide 
open. If a concern thinks it has a case for a 
change in the tariff let it present its case in 
public. There are instances in which a manufac¬ 
turer might have a legitimate case. The time 
might come when a product passes from one 
category to the other. Here would be a case in 
which a manufacturer should have a board to 
appeal to rather than have the matter settled by 
wire pulling and log rolling behind a curtain. 
And the hearings should be held in the full 
light of publicity, so that the public, which pays 
the shot, would know the facts. 

Cartels On The Carpet 

The McGregor Report on Cartels has been 
tabled at Ottawa and printed copies are now 
available from the King’s Printer for 25 cents. It 
shows the amazing extent to which international 
cartels have spread their ramifications through 
the fabric of Canadian industry. Commercial 
fertilizers, dyestuffs, electric lamps, radio tubes, 
matches, steel rails, pipes and tubes, the base 
metals, copper, lead, zinc, nickel and aluminum, 
and many other commodities are or have been 
subject to secret control in one way and another 
by international organizations. Markets have 
been restricted, competition stifled, quality de¬ 
preciated, prices maintained and government 
trade policies thwarted. The McGregor Report 
substantiates for Canada what the Kilgore Re¬ 
port, published last year, did for the U.S.A. 

From the conclusions and recommendations of 
the McGregor Report the following extracts are 
especially significant: “The reservation of the 
domestic market to particular producers may be 
as effective as prohibitory tariffs in barring im¬ 
ports. The allocation of import or export quotas 
by cartel agreement subjects foreign trade to 
quantitative limitation although such control 
may run counter to public policy. Ways must be 
found to prevent private business organized as 
cartels from supplanting government in the es¬ 
tablishment of such commercial policies . . .” 

“It is recommended that steps be taken to 
build up an effective organization under the 
Combines Investigation Act to maintain a much 
more comprehensive scrutiny of restrictive prac¬ 
tices and developments than has heretofore 
been attempted . . .” 

“It is recommended that the government of 
Canada give its support to the establishment of 
an international office to deal with cartels, in 
connection with the Economic and Social Coun¬ 
cil of the United Nations.” 

Now that the crying need is for a revival of 
world trade the time is opportune to put a crimp 
in these great international conspiracies. Some 
may object to the term conspiracies and point 
out that the activities of cartels are not all sub¬ 
versive. That may be so in some cases but one 
thing is certain, any good that comes from them 
is purely coincidental. Rationalization of trade 
between countries is the responsibility of the 
governments of the countries concerned. It is 
not the responsibility of monopolists and pro¬ 
fiteers, working under cover, and whose spiritual 
home was Nazi Germany, in which the nerve 
centre of the world cartel system was located. 
The government may rest assured that the coun¬ 
try is waiting to see what it is going to do about 
the McGregor Report and its recommendations. 



S OME think that the smartest move John Bracken 
has yet made since he moved into parliament 
(this fall as Leader of the Opposition has been 
his creation of a Shadow Cabinet. Basically, it is 
designed to divide responsibility. It is founded on the 
dictum than ten heads are better than one. It is also 
surest antidote to a One Man Government. 

Give Leader Bracken credit; he never did think he 
knew everything. He’s been picking brains all his 
life, and he doesn’t propose to stop now. Even his 
worst enemy never claimed that John Bracken 
thought he knew it all. The downfall of Hon. R. B. 
Bennett Was his insistence on running the whole show 
himself. Bennetti, they called him, behifid his back, 
having in mind another dictator who was going strong 
at the time. Far from trying to be a dictator, Mr. 
Bracken has only been too glad to surround himself 
with a coterie of hand-picked Brain Trusters. Man for 
man, they are probably the smartest people to guide 
the party fortunes since Borden’s day. 

Never let it be forgotten either, that when the 
Shadow Cabinet moved in, Bay Street moved out. The 
Toronto Bourbons, running the party by remote 
control from editorial eyries and exclusive clubs up in 
the Holy City, are washed up. Ottawa has regained 
control of the Progressive Conservative party. 
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pROBABLY the ablest man the Pro Cons have on 
* their umbrageous council is John Diefenbaker, more 
Progressive than Conservative M.P. from Lake Centre. 
Lone survivor of the C.C.F. landslide in Saskatchewan, 
John Diefenbaker is a strong debater, a forceful per¬ 
sonality, a hard-hitting politico. He was the only man 
on the Tory side who could scare the Liberals, in the 
last parliament, and he’s tougher than ever this time. 
When he rises to his feet everybody but the Liberals 
know they are in for a treat. You might liken him to 
Paracutin, the up and coming baby volcano from 
Mexico. You recall that one day a peon plowing 
a field was dreaming away, when up in front of him 
sprang a little spout of earth, and then things began 
to happen. Same thing with John Diefenbaker. One 
moment, the Commons is drowsing through an after¬ 
noon, The M.P.’s are mentally tossing up whether it 
would be better to go and get their mail, or ride up 
to the cafeteria for a coffee. Then John rises, with his 


Gate before he had everything sized up. Rightly, too. 
Now he’s off to London, and the Pro Cons couldn’t 
have picked a better man. Of considerable importance 
to the west is that he knows it well. 

Arthur Smith, new MP. for Calgary West, has been 
a name to conjure with for a long time. Art was chief 
speaker at the U.G.G. annual dinner in Calgary three 
years ago. He was a co-nominator of John Bracken 
with Gordon Graydon. He’s been a lawyer for the coal 
miners in Alberta for 20 years. He was Lord High 
Executioner at Beauharnois back in 1932. A plausible, 
persuasive speaker, he can put earnestness and sin¬ 
cerity into anything he says, and makes you feel that 
he is uttering the exact words you would use, if you 
were saying it yourself. 

As a man interested in labor, but not controlled 
by it, he offers a sane, balanced viewpoint, which 
should enable him to steer a straight course with 
maximum benefits to both employer and employee. 


eye on the evening trans-Canada radio. Just as the 
volcano erupts, so does John Diefenbaker pile point 
after point. As a debater, the government rather wish 
he would go and settle in Tristan da Cunha. As a 
personality, nobody is more universally admired. 

It goes without saying that he will look after 
provincial-federal affairs with a skill and an under¬ 
standing. The most obscure problem is duck soup 
for him, while the stratospheric considerations of 
international jurisprudence he can take in stride 
Quite a man, this John George. 

IT is to his everlasting credit that James M. Mac- 
* donnell took to politics, just the other day. It was 
Canada’s lucky day too, to get a man of that calibre 
into parliament. Former head of the National Trust 
Company, he was led down the garden path a bit at 
Port Hope, but got those floreal fumes out of his head 
sufficiently to make a hard-boiled Brackenite. He 
tossed aside the chance to make himself a pot of 
money in law, and is now trying to do a job for his 
fellow citizens at Ottaw’a. Finance and taxes are his 
shadow portfolio. That he knows his way around is 
obvious. Few however, expected that his maiden 


C OL. James Arthur Ross, recently given his second 
straight mandate from the people of Souris, is a 
blunt-spoken, bluff, western farmer, who makes his 
influence felt at Ottawa. He teams up with Mark 
Senn, Haldimand, Ontario (and now veteran M.P. 
for his party at Ottawa) to see that the farmers get a 
better deal, if possible. At least, the viewpoint of the 
prairie farmer is boldly expressed when Art Ross 
jumps to his feet. 

Howard Green, Vancouver South Pro Con, polled the 
highest majority of any of his party in the last cam¬ 
paign. As man looking after National Defense, a 
stronger personality, a more ardent advocate could 
not be chosen. Candidate for Conservative leadership 
in 1942, Howard Green is another hard puncher from 
the Conservative side, he and John Diefenbaker land¬ 
ing most of the blows aimed by the Opposition in the 
last parliament. Possessed of a great deal of knowl¬ 
edge about army, air force and navy affairs, with a 
patriotism that knows no limits, with a desire to serve 
that far transcends ordinary political responsibility, 
the man has almost an ingrown conscience when it 
comes to attacking real or fancied iniquities on the. 
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National Club Contest Results 

COR the year 1945, there are 35,280 
* members of junior farm clubs in 
Canada. 

Each year there is held a national 
judging contest for club members, pre¬ 
ceded by provincial contests in most 
cases, from which teams representing 
beef cattle, dairy cattle, swine, poultry, 
grain and potato clubs are selected for 
entry in the national contest. This year 
the national contest was held in Toronto 
with actual judging conducted at the 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
beginning Monday, November 19. 

Western Canada carried off five of the 
six first places, Manitoba winning first 
place in the judging of swine, poultry 
and grain, and British Columbia carry¬ 
ing off highest honors for dairy cattle 
and potatoes. The only other province to 
win a first place was Ontario, which won 
in beef cattle. 

Manitoba took only four teams east, 
and with the fourth team secured a tie 
in the beef cattle classes for third place, 
with a Saskatchewan team sharing the 
honor. Alberta secured two second places 
for beef cattle and grain, one third place 
for swine, while the dairy cattle team 
was seventh. The Saskatchewan teams, 
in addition to shared honors in the beef 
classes, secured third place for grain and 
two fourth places for dairy cattle and 
swine. British Columbia, in addition to 
the two first places mentioned, secured 
fourth place for poultry and sixth in 
the beef cattle class. 

No western province entered more 
than four of the six classes. Indeed, On¬ 
tario was the only pro ince to enter as 
many as five classes, out of which On¬ 
tario teams secured one first, two sec¬ 
onds, a third and a fourth place. Quebec 
entered in three classes, Nova Scotia in 
four, New Brunswick in two and Prince 
Edward Island in only one class. 

Every province except Manitoba en¬ 
tered a team in the dairy cattle classes. 
Saskatchewan had no entries in the 
poultry and potato classes, and the same 
was true of Alberta, and British Colum¬ 
bia had no swine or grain teams at To¬ 
ronto. In all there were three potato 
teams entered, four each for poultry and 
grain, six each for beef and swine, and 
eight teams in the dairy classes. 

From Manitoba, first places were won 
by the Hamiota Swine Club (Lloyd 
Hazelwood, Hamiota and Rodney Lewis, 
Crandall i; the Magnet Poultry Club 
(Ann Madsen and Jean Murray, Mag¬ 
net) ; and the Foxwarren Grain Club 
(Elmer Ryan and Lawrence Williams, 
Foxwarren). The Holland Beef Calf 
Club (Lloyd Lovie and Don Sanderson, 
Holland), tied for thirl place with the 
Longlaketon Beef Calf Club from Sas¬ 
katchewan (Barry Andrew and William 
Small, Craven). Other Saskatchewan 
placings included third place for the 
Speers Grain Club (Ben Dove and John 
Dove, Speers), and fourth place each 
for the Reigate-Frankland Swine Club 
(Gordon Godwin, McKague, and Bill 
Pacholok, Reigate) and the Saskatoon 
Dairy Calf Club (Gilbert Binnington 
and Jack A. Graham, Saskatoon). Sec¬ 
ond places for Alberta were won by the 
Bon Accord Grain Club (Stan Kowalski 
and Everett McCrimmon, Bon Accord) 
and the Wetaskiwin Beef Calf Club 
(Bert and David Shantz, Wetaskiwin). 
Third place for Alberta was secured by 
the Clover Bar-Fort Swine Club 
(Ronald Galloway, Fort Saskatchewan 
and Reggie Marler, Bremner). The Dids- 
bury Dairy Calf Club (John Parker, 
Didsbury and Cloene Webb, Swallwell) 
secured seventh place. First places for 
British Columbia were secured by the 
Langley Dairy Calf Club (Gordon Berry, 
Langley Prairie and Ian Paton, Glen 
Valley) and by the Richmond Potato 
Club (Arthur and Joyce Maddocks. 
Eburne). The Surrey Poultry Club 
(Henry Hardbattle. Cloverdale, and 
Frederick Mclnnis, Sullivan) secured 
fourth place, and the Armstrong Beef 
Calf Club (Dick and Norman Marshall. 
Armstrong) were sixth. 


Alberta Seed Growers 

T HE inevitability of gradualness has 
characterized the development of the 
Alberta Seed Growers’ Association. 
When delegates met at Camrose on 
November 7 for the fourth annual meet¬ 
ing since re-organization early in 1941, 
they received copies of the first complete 
report of operations ever placed in the 
hands of each association member. 
Manager C. T. Walker reported rough 
forage crop seed deliveries during the 
1944-45 crop year totalling 4,026,475 
pounds; peas, 520,184 pounds; cereals, 
184,345 bushels; and 76,921 pounds of 
cereal screenings, having a combined 
sales value of $693,724.93. The president, 
Howard P. Wright, Calgary, reported a 
difficult but successful year on behalf 
of the board of directors. Seed volume 
was up 50 per cent, and with three mil¬ 
lion pounds of rough seed in the plant, a 
building program slated for completion 
by October 15 dragged on until March, 
owing to war conditions and labor 
shortages. 

The Camrose plant purchased from 
the provincial government in May, 1944, 
is now supplemented by two warehouses, 
one 50x126 feet and the other 42x54 
feet. The association also operated a 
small plant at Coronation throughout 
the year, and owned warehouses at 
Brooks and Warburg. An affiliated as¬ 
sociation in the Falher area (Peace 
River district) owns warehouses at 
Donnelly, Falher, Girouxville, Tangent 
and Eaglesham; another affiliate owns 
a warehouse at Westlock; and seed from 


Manitoba’s junior judging teams at Toronto won firsts in swine, poultry and grain, and tied 
with Saskatchewan for third in beef cattle. Here are the eight Manitoba contestants: Front row 
(left to right) Ann Madsen and Jean Murray, Magnet Poultry Club. Second row, Lloyd Hazel¬ 
wood, Hamiota Swine Club, Elmer Ryan and Lawrence Williams, Foxwarren Seed Club. Back 
row, Lloyd Lovie, Holland Beef Club, Rodney Lewis, Hamiota Swine Club, and Don Sanderson, 

Holland Beef Club. 


western rye grass, white Dutch clover 
and mixture (197,704 pounds). 

Net settlement to growers for all seeds 
after a deduction of five per cent capital 
reserve from members only, and handl¬ 
ing charges of 2 cents on rough 
weight (IV. cents excluding freight 
charges), or 114 or 1 Vi cents on clean 
weight, amounted to $546,934.85. The 
average prices received by the Associa¬ 
tion for the principal seed sold were 
sweet clover, 11.9 cents; brome 11:5 
cents; alfalfa 31.1 cents, altaswede 28.7 
cents; and alsike 24.2 cents. Creeping 
red fescue, of which only 2,213 pounds 
were handled, averaged 67 cents per 
pound. 

The balance sheet of the association, 
as at July 31, 1945, showed current 
assets, including cash, inventories and 
accounts, amounting to $59,074.51; ad¬ 
vances to other co-operatives, $3,896.58; 
and capital assets after depreciation 
were $69,177.25. Current liabilities to¬ 
talled $38,849.78; deferred and reserve 
accounts, $8,528.62. Debenture indebted¬ 
ness totaled $48,000.00, leaving members’ 
equity of $37,493.62, of which $4,957.55 
was accumulated surplus, and $32,536.07 
consisted of grower’s capital reserve 
fund. Surplus for the year ended July 31, 
amounted to $1,471,23. 


patronage basis, it is exempt as a legal 
entity. No difference was made between 
members and non-members of co¬ 
operatives. 

The Report stated that, whereas great 
hardships would result if their recom¬ 
mendations were to be made retroactive, 
the commissioners ventured the hope 
that since many of the co-operatives 
acted in good faith, they would not be 
called upon to pay taxes on patronage 
dividends actually or constructively paid 
to their members since the enactment 
of the income tax legislation. 

The congress referred the Report 
to members for study and instructed 
the executive to keep in touch with any 
action which may be initiated by the 
Dominion government implementing 
the recommendations of the Commis¬ 
sion, and especially to take all possible 
steps to ensure that there will be no 
retroactive assessment of co-operatives. 

Relations With the C.F.A. 

In his presidential address Mr. Good 
pointed out the differences in the fields 
covered by the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture and the Co-operative Union 
of Canada. The C.F.A. has a specific 
job to do in the industry of farming, a 
job which has recently attained to en¬ 
ormous proportions and importance, as 
a result of the F.A.O. conference at 
Quebec. If it was to do the job it should 
do for the farmers and the under¬ 
nourished people of the world it will 
have its hands full. It must concentrate 
on this job. On the other hand there are 
the co-operative interests of the fisher¬ 
men on both coasts, the miners across 
Canada, the railroad men, the con¬ 
stantly growing number of city dwellers. 
Some organization which transcends 
occupational differences, must look after 
those activities. Such an organization is 
the Co-operative Union of Canada. 

The membership of the C.F.A., which 
now constitutes the backbone of the 
Co-operative Union, should be intensely 
interested in extending co-operative 
activities among those in other indus¬ 
tries. The C.F.A. cannot do this job; the 
Co-operative Union can. He invited the 
earnest and continuous support of the 
C.F.A. membership'jn the work of the 
Union. There was nothing objectionable 
in a dual or multiple membership said 
Mr. Good, no more than would be the 
case of a farmer who had membership 
in a church, a co-op. store and a breed¬ 
ers association. 

For the first time since he became 
secretary in 1909, George Keen was ab¬ 
sent from the Congress on account of 
ill-health, and his report had to be read 
by another. The foundations of an en¬ 
during wide movement are now being 
established, he said. Mr. Keen retired 
from the position he has held for over 
a third of a century and A. B. Mac¬ 
Donald has assumed his duties in addi¬ 
tion to his position of national organizer. 


C. T. Walker 


associations at Cherhill and Sangudo is 
processed at the Camrose plant. 

Expressed in terms of the poundage of 
clean seed for which settlements were 
made during the year, Sweet Clover 
(753,070 pounds), brome grass (700,584), 
alfalfa (640,256 pounds), altaswede 
(217,022 pounds), and alsike (163,827 
pounds), were the most important seeds 
handled. Others included crested wheat 
grass, timothy, creeping red fescue, 


The Saskatchewan Poultry Con¬ 
gress, scheduled for January 8-10, 
1946, at the Saskatchewan Hotel, 
Regina, is talked of as the biggest 
poultry industry event ever held in 
western Canada. Everybody will be 
welcome. 
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AN ANCIENT CH RI STM AS CUSTOM 


Since the twelfth century, and even earlier, in many 
countries, village carollers (recruited from the local church 
choir) have celebrated the Eve of Christmas by singing and 
playing carols. Thomas Hardy, the English novelist, in 
“Under the Greenwood Tree,” has written the following 
description of this ancient Christmas custom: “Shortly 
after two o’clock, the singing boys arrived at the tranter’s 
house, which was invariably the place of meeting, and 
preparations were made for the start. The older men and 
musicians wore thick coats, with stiff, perpendicular 
collars, and coloured handkerchiefs wound round and 


round the neck . . . over which they just showed their ears 
and noses, like people looking over a wall. . . . The boys, 
in the meantime, put the old horn-lanterns in order, cut 
candles into short lengths to fit the lanterns; and a thin 
fleece of snow having fallen since the early part of the 
evening, those who had no leggings went to the stable and 
wound wisps of hay around their ankles to keep insidious 
flakes from the interior of their boots. The parish was of 
considerable acreage ... hence several hours were consumed 
in playing and singing within hearing of every family, even 
if but a single carol were bestowed on each.” 


★ The Christmas Star of Peace hovers at long last above our world. * While it is true that 
for many millions of our fellow human beings the blessings of Peace are not yet being 
enjoyed, and many sore afflictions remain to be eased and perplexing problems to be solved: 
Peace on Earth and Goodwill to Men remain the only tangible hope of mankind for a new 
and better world. With thankful and grateful hearts let us all, as members of families, 
and as friends and neighbors, exchange the age-old salutation: 

“3i tfappp Christmas anti 0 <$lab i^ear” 

On behalf of the Board of Directors of 
United Grain Growers Limited , 1 extend to all Farmers and their 
families at this time of gladness and goodwill the Season's Greetings. 



UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 
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RANKLIN Protection Helps Increase Livestock Production 


erever There’s Livestock 
There’s Need for Franklin’s 

Protection against disease is so important that 
much care is needed to be sure of using the 
right vaccine at the right time. 

Helpful information covering both is in the 
free Franklin Catalog. 

80 PAGES - ILLUSTRATED - ASK FOR YOURS TODAY! 

Franklin Serum Co. ot Canada Ltd. hoa-™ A ve. e. 

SUCCESSORS to J* A. DUNNIGAN & CO. Calgary, Alberta 


Be Your Own 
Animal Care Expert! 

Study up on the authentic 
information in the com¬ 
plete Franklin catalog— 
from your local Franklin 
Dealer or write 



Buckingham 

FINE CUT 









• BETTER FASTER MILKING 

• TIME AND LABOR SAVING 

• HIGHER QUALITY PRODUCT 
ft BETTER HERD HEALTH 


^OWS are milked for profit . . . 

and you want your cows milked in 
the most profitable way you can find. 
The answer is the De Laval Magnetic 
Speedway Milker which provides top 
milking performance and results . . . 
combining lower costs with highest 
returns. Get the facts—talk with your 
local De Laval Dealer today. 



Holstein 



START 

RIGHT 

WITH 

A 

DE LAVAL 


DE LAVAL—MILKER OF CHAMPIONS 

Another De Laval Milked Champion — POSCH 
SALLY ORMSBY 264213. Now 11 years old, she 
has a lifetime production record of 127.080 lbs. 
of milk and 4213 lbs. of fat made in 8 lactations. 
Owned by Mr. Fred M. Snyder, Waterloo, Ontario. 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 

. . . for cleanest skimming, longest life and lowest 
cost per year of use. Easy to wash. A size and 
style for every need and purse. Hand or motor 
drive—high or low stands. 

DE LAVAL STERLING MILKER 

. . . provides De Laval quality milking at lower 
cost. Sterling Pulsator has only two moving parts. 
Wonderful milking performance. 


THE DELAVAL COMPANY, LTD. 

PETERBOROUGH MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 

113 PARK ST^ 135 ST: PETER ST. 263 STANLEY ST. 1168 HOMER ST, 


263 STANLEY ST. 


1168 HOMER ST, 



It looks like Christmas morning: It might very well be Christmas morning: Therefore it 
ought to be Christmas morning.—National Film Board photo . 

The Best Way To Dehorn 


H ORNS on cattle in the average farm 
herd serve no useful purpose. 
Rather, it has been estimated that the 
annual loss to the cattle industry in 
Canada from horns is well over a mil¬ 
lion dollars. The presence of horns not 
only makes it more difficult to handle 
cattle, but they are injurious to other 
cattle; and particularly during the ship¬ 
ment of market cattle to market, they 
are responsible for much injury to car¬ 
casses and a direct loss of numerous 
portions which must be cut out before 
the carcass can be marketed. 

H. E. Wilson, Dominion Experimental 
Station, Lacombe, Alberta, recommends 
that the simplest, easiest, most humane 
and best way to dehorn, is to use caustic 
potash when the calves are about ten 
days old. At that age, he points out, the 
horns may be detected as small buttons 
loosely attached to the skull. By the use 
of caustic potash, which is easily obtain¬ 
able in capsule form from almost any 
drugstore, It is easily possible to prevent 
the horn from growing. It is also neces¬ 
sary to have ready a pair of scissors, a 
small jar of vaseline, and a tumbler of 
water. 

In practising dehorning by this 
method, the hair surrounding the young 
horn or button is first of all removed 
with the scissors, over an area two 
inches in diameter. Then, to prevent the 


Test The Cows 

C ONSIDERING the very large volume 
of butter produced annually in the 
three prairie provinces and in British 
Columbia, and the large volume of milk 
produced for fluid consumption in towns 
and cities, as well as for the manu¬ 
facture of cheese and concentrated milk, 
the number of cows that are under test 
by their owners is very,- very small. Dur¬ 
ing the last few years, labor has been 
extremely scarce and dairy farms have 
suffered more than almost any others 
because of the fact that dairying re¬ 
quires a large amount of hand labor. 
Nevertheless, saving labor in cow test¬ 
ing is often very poor economy. 

It is for the very reason that dairying 
requires so much labor that cow testing 
becomes so important. Unless the 
dairyman knows fairly accurately the 
production of both milk and cream of 
his individual cows, he is in all prob¬ 
ability wasting some or all of the labor 
required to care for them; and this 
waste cuts the owner’s annual income. 
On the other hand, the anual average 
production of cows in the dairy herd 
can be increased substantially by first 
testing at least once each month the 
production of each individual cow, and 
then by culling out poor producers. It is 
probable that average production of 
dairy cows in the prairie provinces is 
not more than about 4,800 pounds, if it 
is as high as that. On the other hand, 
there are dairy herds on the prairies 


caustic from spreading to the surround¬ 
ing skin, or perhaps running down 
into the eyes, a ring of vaseline is put 
on immediately surrounding the horn 
button. With heavy brown paper wrap¬ 
ped around the stick of caustic to pre¬ 
vent burning the fingers, the end of the 
caustic stick is dipped into the water to 
moisten it. With the calf made secure, 
the wet end of the stick of caustic is 
rubbed against the button, allowing a 
few minutes between rubbings. The rub¬ 
bing is continued until the skin rup¬ 
tures and begins to bleed slightly, which 
indicates that the button itself has been 
injured so that it will not develop 
further. 

This method of horn removal, says Mr. 
Wilson, will stop horn growth with a 
degree of certainty if performed with 
care and not done too hurriedly. A good 
burning job is imperative if the button 
is to be destroyed so that no stubs or 
misshapen horns can be developed. 

It is recommended that calves which 
have been treated with caustic potash 
be kept separated from other calves 
during treatment and for a few days 
afterwards. After the treatment, if 
properly given, a scab will form over 
tHe button, and a few days later drop 
off. At this time the wound should be 
smeared over with vaseline. 


and Save Labor 

with average production as high as 14,- 
000 pounds or more of milk, and 500 
pounds or more of fat. The difference is 
the difference between working for 
nothing and boarding one’s self and 
working for a satisfactory wage. 

For the most part, those who once 
put their herds under regular tests of 
production and butterfat generally stay 
with it, because they soon realize how 
much careful and regular testing will 
tell them about the individual cows in 
the herd. Only careful testing will lead 
the dairyman, without fail, to those 
cows which utilize large quantities of 
feed profitably, as well as to those which 
will not pay their way and must be 
disposed of. 

Frozen Cream Goes Second Grade 

OW that the cold weather has arrived, 
special care will be necessary on the 
part of cream shippers, in order to avoid 
frozen cream. 

Cream arriving at the creamery or 
other destination in a frozen condition 
will be placed in second grade, for the 
reason that it results in mealy butter. 
Where milk is used for cheese making, 
freezing separates the fat and makes 
coagulation difficult. The yield is lowered 
in cheese making and losses are in¬ 
creased in the churning of butter. 

Another disadvantage of frozen cream 
is that butterfat tests on frozen cream 
and milk are very often inaccurate. 
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Horse Breeding By Artificial Insemination 

By R. M. HOPPER, Dominion Experimental Farm, Brandon, Manitoba 


A T the 1944 meeting of the Manitoba 
Horse Breeders’ Association held in 
Brandon in October, the horse business, 
and particularly horse breeding, was 
fully discussed. It was shown that the 
horse population in Manitoba was then 
approximately 25,000 lower than the 
population in 1937, or an annual drop 
of about 3,500 head. 

The Horse Breeders’ Association at 
tl\e meeting passed a resolution, which 
was presented to both the Provincial 
and Dominion Departments of Agri¬ 
culture, urging that stallions of the 
Percheron and Clydesdale breeds re¬ 
spectively be provided and that a project 
of artificial insemination with horses 
be undertaken in 1945, and that the 
work be carried on at the Experimental 
Farm, Brandon. The resolution brought 
immediate response and co-operative 
action was promptly taken by the two 
departments to set up the necessary or¬ 
ganization for such a project. 

It was acknowledged at the outset 
that only very limited information was 
available. Artificial insemination is 
being carried on successfully and ex¬ 
tensively at several points in Canada 
with cattle and there seemed no good 
reason why it would not prove success¬ 
ful with horses. A limited amount of 
horse breeding by artificial insemination 
had been carried on at the Central Ex¬ 
perimental Farm, Ottawa. A committee 
of seven, representing the horse breeders 
and the two departments of agriculture 
was named to plan the Manitoba proj¬ 
ect and to act in an advisory capacity in 
connection with its operation. After an 
extensive search, J. M. McCallum, of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture 
purchased two stallions, one Percheron 
and one Clydesdale. Both have good 
breeding records and are proven sires, 
from the standpoint of their get. The 
Percheron is Glen Valley Wallace, an 
Ontario bred horse sired by Refiner, by 
Koncarcalyps. He is black and is eight 
years old. The Clydesdale stallion Muir- 
ton Sensation is a seven-year-old and 
was bred by James A. Johnstone, of Yel- 
lowgrass and was purchased from C. A. 
and John W. Stutt, Vandura, Saskatche¬ 
wan. His sire is Muirton Tide and his 
dam Sunnydale Lady Lochinvar. Both 
stallions arrived in Brandon early in 
April. 

Jack Findley, a second year student 
at the Ontario Veterinary College and 
a native of Arnprior, Ontario, was en¬ 
gaged as technician. Before coming to 
Brandon he spent some time with Dr. 
Deakin of the Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, to become familiar with 
the technique employed there and also 
to obtain the necessary equipment for 
carrying on the work. 

The advisory committee met in April 
and drew up plans for the operation of 
the project during the first year. The 
area decided on, to be served by the 
technician, comprised approximately 
four thousand square miles, reaching as 
far north as the towns of Decker and 
Arden, and as far south as the towns of 
Baldur and Lauder. All mares to be in¬ 
seminated were required to be nomin¬ 
ated on special forms provided for the 
purpose. To permit a comparison being 


made of artificial and natural breeding- 
methods, the owner was required to sup¬ 
ply on the nomination form a record 
showing the breeding regularity of the 
mare concerned during the past four 
years. The initial cost of insemination 
was set at two dollars per mare. For this 
fee a maximum of three inseminations 
were to be made if necessary, an addi¬ 
tional fee of five dollars to become pay¬ 
able after the mare proves with foal. 
Owners of mares undertook to promptly 
notify the Experimental Farm by tele¬ 
phone or other means when a mare was 
noticed in heat, the technician to trans¬ 
port the semen and make the insemina¬ 
tion on the owner’s farm. 

Provision was made whereby owners 
of mares living outside the territory to 
be served by the technician could have 
semen shipped to their local station, but 
the owner was required, in such cases, to 
arrange with the local veterinary sur¬ 
geon or other qualified person to make 
the insemination. When pure-bred 
mares were to be inseminated and the 
colt to be registered, it is necessary that 
the technician doing the insemination 
be approved in advance by the Cana¬ 
dian National Live Stock Records Office, 
Ottawa. 

During the season 184 mares were 
nominated to be bred by artificial in¬ 
semination, 107 of these for the Perche¬ 
ron stallion and 77 for the Clydesdale. 
Of the 107 for the Percheron, 66 were 
inseminated. Fifteen of these were in¬ 
seminated twice and four of them three 
times. The remaining 41 mares either 
failed to come in heat or were not re¬ 
ported by their owners when in heat. Of 
the 77 mares nominated for the Clydes¬ 
dale stallion, 63 were inseminated. 
Thirty were inseminated twice and four¬ 
teen were inseminated three times. 
Fourteen mares were not reported by 
their owners for insemination. 

The operation of this project during 
the first year was largely experimental. 
The success of the undertaking will not 
be definitely known until information 
can be gathered early in the new year 
as to the number or percentage of mares 
that are with foal. No mechanical dif¬ 
ficulties were encountered to interfere 
with the success of the plan. Provided 
the district is not too large, one techni¬ 
cian with a car could inseminate 250 to 
300 mares during the breeding season. 
Both stallions in use at Brandon worked 
satisfactorily under the artificial plan. 

Complete records were kept of the 
breeding history and age of the mares 
inseminated, also detailed information 
with respect to their condition. Insemin¬ 
ations were made with different mares 
on the first day of heat and up to the 
eighth day. Semen varying in age from 
a few minutes to eight hours was used, 
and in amounts varying from ten to one 
hundred cubic centimeters. Semen was 
also used with and without a dilutor. 
Considerable experience and informa¬ 
tion was gained that will be helpful in 
carrying on the project in future. 

This is the first artificial insemination 
project with horses in operation in 
Canada. As a means of efficient horse 
breeding at reduced costs, it looks 
promising. • 





READY FOR YOU! 


A BRAND NEW DOWN-TO-EARTH BOOK ON 

PRACTICAL FARMING! 



READ THIS 
OF CHAPTER 
HEADINGS 


1. Selecting a Farm 

2. Soils 

3. Soil Varies on a 

Farm 

4 . Plant Nourish¬ 

ment 

5. Soil Moisture 

6. Condition Your 

Soil 

7. The Climate 

8. Why I Farm 

9. Research and 

Experiment 

10. Cultivation of 

Land 

11. The Farm Gar¬ 

den 

12. Grass, Clover, 

Hay 

13. Grain Growing 

14. Fertility, Tilth 

and Rotation 

15. Potatoes and 

Roots 

16. Special Crops 

17. Farm Horses 

18. Dairy Cattle 

19. Beef Cattle 

20. Pigs and Bacon 

21. Sheep 

22. Poultry Raising 

23. Common Ani¬ 

mal Ailments 


WHY YOU SHOULD READ 
THIS VALUABLE BOOK. 

Never before has so much straight¬ 
forward, easy-to-read, practical 
farming information been packed 
between the covers of one book as 
it is in "FARMING IN CANADA". 
A complete story of over half a cen¬ 
tury of farming experience in all 
parts of Canada . . . the kind of 
information that can help YOU! 

WRITTEN FOR COCKSHUTT BY AN OUT¬ 
STANDING CANADIAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Hon. Duncan Marshall D. Agr., mem¬ 
ber of the Canadian Senate, is the 
only man to have held the post of 
Minister of Agriculture in two Can¬ 
adian provinces—Alberta and Ont¬ 
ario. He is the author of several 
other widely-read books on farming 
and his wide and varied experience 
qualifies him as an authority; 

PUBLISHED FOR YOU ! 

"FARMING IN CANADA”—The 
Cockshutt Plow Company has pub¬ 
lished this book for a two-fold pur¬ 
pose ... to aid in the re-establishment 
of members of the armed services on 
Canadian farms... to help the already 
established farmer to keep pace with 
the great expansion of agriculture. 

WHERE TO GET IT 


24. Financing a 

Farm 

25. Farm Accounts 

26 . Care of Imple¬ 

ments 


Reserve your copy today from your 
authorized Cockshutt dealer. If you 
do not know the location of your 
nearest dealer, you can find out by 
writing to your nearest Cockshutt 
office. 


COCKSHUTT 

PLOW COMPANY LIMITED 
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Peter Huizenga, Harrisburg, S.D., harvests his corn crop by hand. 

Corn and the Corn Belt 

Some observations from a 2,500-mile trip through 
seven dairy and corn belt states 

D URING the latter part of October normally favorable enough 
and the first few days in Novem- exceptional years such as 
ber, I was privileged to enjoy a would kiln drying be of su 
memorable car trip in company vantage. Consequently, o 
with M. E. Hartnett, Director, Agricul- generally stored in specia 
tural Representatives Branch, Sas- often 25 or 30 feet squan 
katchewan Department of Agriculture, appears to be an elevator t 
and Professor E. E- Brockelbank of the with sliding boards slant 
Extension Department, University of with an open space betwe 
Saskatchewan. Primarily, we were visit- boards, so that air can cii 
ing some of the universities and state and dry the corn without i 
colleges of agriculture lying nearest to or snow to get in. We als 
the Canadian border, for the purpose of “rings” of corn stored in : 
studying their methods of organization, in open fields. These mo 
their schools of agriculture, round bins of coi 

where such existed, and «■ hh eight to ten fe 

their agricultural extension ' ' eight to 16 feet 
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Above is proof that “Miracle” Hog Feeds 
are top quality feeds. You get better 
results because “Miracle” Hog Feeds 
are tested for balanced food value. Buy 
a bag to-day. 
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duty, however, 
constantly on the go between 
institutions, we were able to 
cover a distance of more than 
2,500 miles in seven States, 
from the time we left Winni¬ 
peg until our return. The 
States we were especially in¬ 
terested in visiting were Min¬ 
nesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 

Nebraska, South Dakota, and 
North Dakota, in the order 
of travel. Also, since our move 
from Iowa to Nebraska oc¬ 
curred over a week-end, we 
were able to travel through part of the 
rich corn belt state of Illinois. It oc¬ 
curred to me that readers of The Coun¬ 
try Guide would appreciate a very con¬ 
densed account of our impressions of 
these very diverse States and especially 
of that portion of the great corn belt 
area we were able to visit. 

We were exceedingly fortunate as to 
weather, and so were the corn belt 
farmers. The season had been quite wet, 
and in all of the southeastern portion 
of Minnesota and everywhere we went 
through Wisconsin, Iowa and Illinois, 
nearly all of the corn was standing un¬ 
picked while farmers waited for the 
ears to be reduced in moisture content 
by the favorable weather, before the 
pickers were sent into the fields. 

By the time we reached Nebraska and 
turned northward to South and North 
Dakota, picking was more generally in 
progress, both by the time-honored 
method of hand pick- o w™*.,, 

ing or “snapping” the ( 

ears off and throwing ..X. 

them into a wagon no JUV 
with the box built up 1? 

high on the far side, W m,™ 

and by the newer t*C"V. 

method of using a-s; 

mechanical picker. s d vi 
Corn, we were told, 
should carry 18 per 
cent of moisture or 
less before being 
picked. 

In southern Mani¬ 
toba where corn or 
grain has been grown 
to a considerable ex¬ 
tent for a number of 
years, kiln drying of 
corn is practised, but 
in the corn belt 
states, we understood 
that the weather is 


M. E. Hartnett (left) 
and 

E. E. Brockelbank. 


Mad’non 


Jtntivillt 




Lincolr 


Black line indicates 
route followed. 
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SUCCESS ROTARY 

SOIL MOVERS 

Are built in many sizes for use with 
farm tractors, also a size to suit your 
tractor. 


major agricultural enterprise. Conse- nearly one-half of the land in these 

quently, cattle became more numerous states is seriously eroded, and that 

as we moved eastward. Minnesota has much of the top soil has been lost from 

a somewhat diverse population, with a more than thirteen million acres of 

substantial sprinkling of Scandinavian formerly productive land, 

people, who, together with those of 
German extraction, are good, thrifty 
farmers. 

As we moved to the southeastern por¬ 
tion of the state, it seemed to me that 
the land improved in quality and natur¬ 
ally the type of farming and diversity 
of production improved with it. 

We only saw a little bit of Wisconsin, 
cutting across the southern portion of 
the state from LaCrosse to Madison, and 
then south to Illinois. Corn had in¬ 
creased in importance and in acreage 
as we moved southward. Silos became 
more numerous. In the comparatively 
few fields that had been picked, hogs 
and cattle had been turned in. Many 
splendid herds of dairy cattle were still 
on pasture that was as green as in the 
month of June. 

Land of Corn 

Driving south through the State of 
Illinois on a wonderful Sunday, bright 
with sunshine glistening on the dense 
rows of standing corn, the whole coun¬ 
tryside seemed like an immense corn¬ 
field, with here and there a break for a 
field of alfalfa; or a piece of fall plow¬ 
ing. The land generally was rolling in 
character; and in Iowa, which grows an¬ 
nually close to 20 per cent of the huge 
three-billion-bushel corn crop of the 
United States, the situation was very 
similar. Everywhere were silos and large 
numbers of livestock. The Duroc-Jer- 
seys, Poland-Chinas and other types of 
fat-hog breeds seem to pasture just like 
the cattle. Over all, dominating the 
whole countryside, was the corn, and 
overlooking the top of almost every 
barn was a silo. Sometimes there were 
two, or three, and on one large estab¬ 
lishment, I remember counting six 
silos. 

Frequently we saw small acreages of 
corn in the shock. Professor Brockel- 
bank wondered several times how many 
of the silos were full, but it seemed to 
me they were too much a part of the 
countryside to be empty in a land of 
corn; and in any case, whatever crop 
they held must have been ensiled weeks 
before we saw them, when the com 
was still green and unripened. 

One sad sight impressed us very fre¬ 
quently through the rolling portions of 
Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska. This was 
the sight of deep gullies cut remorse¬ 
lessly through the rich, fat, corn belt 
land. No wonder the United States gov¬ 
ernment appropriates six hundred mil¬ 
lion dollars every year for soil conserva¬ 
tion. It is stated that one-half of the 
best farm land of the United States is 
located in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa 
and Illinois; and soil erosion surveys, 
conducted by the United States Soil 
Conservation Service, have shown that 


Livestock, Prosperity and Roads 

This was the corn belt, where Iowa 
last year produced 607 million bushels 
of corn for an average yield of 54 bushels 
per acre, compared with 13 bushels for 
the United States as a whole; and where 
Illinois, the second great corn state, 
producing about 400 million bushels per 
year, averaged about 47.5 bushels per 
acre. Nebraska will produce 265 million 
bushels this year, and Minnesota 217 
millions, South Dakota, 119 millions, 
and North Dakota 26 millions. 

Most of the good farming area in 
Nebraska and North and South Dakota 
lies on the eastern borders of these 
States. Westward, grain growing and 
even ranching predominates; and in 
South Dakota, the state, which is ap¬ 
proximately 400 miles from east to west, 
runs westward to the Black Hills. 

While it is true that nowhere did we 
see such heavy livestock populations as 
through parts of Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Iowa, it is also true that in eastern 
Nebraska we saw more large cattle feed¬ 
ing projects in individual farms, than 
elsewhere. At these points we were not 
far from either the Kansas City or the 
Omaha livestock markets; and farther 
west, in Iowa and Illinois, the great 
Chicago market was near at hand. 

One further note is worthwhile mak¬ 
ing at this point, and this has to do 
with the splendid highway system over 
which we were able to travel for prac¬ 
tically all of our journey. Excellent con¬ 
crete or asphalt highways were the rule. 
Over long distances these were some¬ 
times extended to three lanes, and occa¬ 
sionally to four-lane highways. Notice¬ 
able especially in Wisconsin and Illi¬ 
nois were the beautifully kept roadsides, 
carefully graded, seeded down, with the 
grass kept short by mowing. We had a 
hard time remembering, sometimes, that 
these fine roadways and bustling man¬ 
ners were justified by a population in 
the United States approximately eleven 
times greater than that of Canada. 
The gross value of agricultural produc¬ 
tion in 1944 was about proportionate to 
the difference in population between the 
two countries, but we in Canada sell 
about 30 per cent of our total produc¬ 
tion on a low-price world export mar¬ 
ket, whereas the American farmer sells 
more than 90 per cent of his production 
on a comparatively high-priced domes¬ 
tic market. Our proportion of field crops 
is higher however by reason of our ex¬ 
tensive grain production in the prairie 
provinces, while our proportion of farm 
population in Canada is also higher.— 
H.S.F. 


Do you know thof ft I I 

the average tire 

valve in service to- 

day is more than /fert 

six years old? ' 

The next time your tires are 
serviced it will pay you to look 
at your Valve Cores. Takes less 
than a minute per wheel to inspect 
and to replace with a new 
\ Schrader Core—it will help 
make yourtires last longer. 


You save by owning- a Success Soli 
Mover. 

Heretofore, for many on the land, mov¬ 
ing soil was difficult and often impos¬ 
sible. Now hitch your tractor to your 
Success soil mover, and large quantities 
of soil are quickly moved, and cheaply. 
The much needed dug-out can soon be 
made, or the dam you have longed for 
becomes a reality. Pot holes are soon 
rilled, cellars and root storage excavated, 
drift soil moved to where it produces. 
Maybe you can load sand or gravel for 
hauling by truck, and many use these 
valuable machines for land levelling. 
Others use Success soil movers to make 
drainage ditches. Still others build dikes. 
There seems no limit to the many and 
varied jobs you can do when you hitch 
your tractor to a Success soil mover. 
Many of these soil movers have proven a 
helpful source of income from rentals 
earned. 

Hundreds of these machines are now 
serving the Rural Municipalities of 
Western Canada doing road repair and 
other work. 

You, also, can Improve your land and in¬ 
crease your income with a Success soil 
mover. 

Write today and get In line for early 
delivery. 

SUCCESS AUTOMATIC LAND LEVELLER 

COMPANY, LIMITED 

, Dept. C.G. Medicine Hat, Alta, t 


Schrader Cores are sold 
at your dealers—35c com¬ 
plete set of 5. Look for 
the red, white 
and blue 
P oc k°gg' 


A. SCHRADER’S SON DIVISION • TORONTO. ONT, 
Scovili Manufacturing Company 


Get This Free Book 

“Clean Oil and a Clean Motor 
with RECLAIMO” 

The Super Filter-Refiner 


BELT AND PULLEY DIVISION 1 

ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 
Largest Western Stocks 

V — FHP Bells 16 to 100 inches 

V — EC Cord Belts 30 to 300 inches 

TEXLITE PULLEYS AND SHEAVES 

Single Groove - all widths 
Multiple Grooves 

MAUREY PRESSED STEEL PULLEYS 

All sizes. 2 Yi to 19 inches 

CONGRESS DIE CAST PULLEYS 

to 8 inches 

See your dealer or send for FREE Catalog 

BELT & PULLEY DIVISION 

ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 

Saskatoon Resina Edmonton 


16 pages of 
Information 

For Owners 


TRACTORS 

TRUCKS 

CARS 


KSTAX TUBE 

Whether you own one tractor or 
several, one truck or a fleet, or just 
one car, you should write for this 
booklet. It tells how to save dollars 
by saving preventive wear in motors 
through having pure, clean oil at all 
times. 

Reciaimo Company 

(CANADA) 

301A 10th Ave. W., Calgary, Alta. 


IDENTIFICATION 


LABELS, TAGS, BANDS 

for ALL LIVE STOCK 
and POULTRY 
Live or Dressed 
Write for Free Catalogue 

KETCHUM MFG. CO. LTD. 

Dept. G Box 388 Ottawa, Ont. 


B1NSCARTH, MAN. 

320 acres—improved farm lands—adequate build-1 
ings—good condition—$8,000—$3,000 cash. Teni 
annual payments. Further information write 

ARGUE BROS. LTD. 

202 Lombard Bliio. WINNIPEG 


Mass production of many types of Diesel 
power units has already started. Dealers, 
distributors, manufacturers and future 
users are deeply concerned about a per¬ 
sonnel to maintain, service and operate 
this type of engine. 

If you are mechanically inclined and In¬ 
terested In bettering yourself you should 
mall the coupon below right NOW and 
receive facts of interest to your future. 
Canada’s largest private school teaches 
approved courses and brush-up courses 
In Diesel Engineering, Auto Mechanics, 
Electrical Welding, Air conditioning, 
refrigeration. 

CHICAGO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
12520—102 Avenue Edmonton 

Phone 81161 

or 207 Time Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. 

Name.Age. 

Address . 

i Course Wanted.C.G.< 


AN 

OPPORTUNITY 


One of the Nation’s largest companies, 
catering principally to farmer’s needs is 
ready to place a valuable contract which 
should mean complete independence for a 
man fortunate enough to have the follow¬ 
ing qualifications . . . character record 
that will withstand investigation and proven 
ability to efficiently manage both himself 
and his own business. Financial status or 
age are not extremely important, but a car 
is necessary. Write the advertiser Box 171, 
Country Guide, Winnipeg. 


[Guide photos. 

/. Hampshire hogs clean up an Illinois corn field. 2. Sugar beet loading in the Red 
River Valley of Minnesota. 3. A fine piece of roadside in Illinois. 4. A neat farm - 

stead, showing corn crib to the right. S. A large feed lot north of Oakland, Nebraska. 
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PLAN YOUR/^f^^# 
1946 GARDEN 

NOW! 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN. ONT. 


A larger staff of skilled 

designers along with new 

equipment and a wider 

selection of materials are all MM 

helping to serve you better aV’ * MrJi jJlltjS 

and meet the increasing 

demands for 

LO’NS QUALITY IkJPJcSHEJ 
MONUMENTS 
Order NOW for Spring 

delivery . . . have your j | ] I ]^ 

monument ready to erect 'AhH 

when required. Low prices 

are still in effect . . . only a reasonable deposit is 
required . . . storage FREE. We pay the freight. 
Save by buying direct from LO’NS. No Agents. 


Monument Maker. S.nce 1908 

MARBLE . GRANITE - SYNTHETIC - DURONYX 


250 BUSHELS WHEAT 


Man His Own Mechanic 

Some ideas for the farm and workshop 

3r Big Logs outside upright of the swinging gate. A 

3 3 weight balances the sliding gate. 


EXTRA HEAVY DUTY 

TRACTOR AND HIGHWAY 


Loosening Rusty Nut 

In times of short¬ 
age, when nearly 
everything you ask 
for is out of stock, 
this substitute for 
penetrating oil will ^J^B==s== 
come in handy when 
loosening rusty nuts. Put some strong 
vinegar in a clean can and squirt on the 
bolt and around the nut. In a few min¬ 
utes the nut can be readily removed.— 
A. S. Wurz, Rockyford, Alta. 

Repairing Pitchfork 

To put a new 
handle on a three- _ 

tine pitchfork, slip 
a piece of pipe over 
the centre tine, then I 1 I 

with a hammer Pipe L.JI 
drive the fork into 
the handle. This 
avoids the danger of A 

bending or breaking II 

the fork and insures 
its being driven in 
straight.—I.W.D. 


yiNCSAA 


* PERFECT TRACKING 

Write for particulars anrd specifications, 
which fully describe the TRAILER 

• AEROPLANE TIRES- Beca , us " °' the » id .° 

base of the tires it is 
poss'ble to pull twice the ordinary load over soft 
plowed or stubble fields. 

• HEAVY DUTY construct * on - all electric | 

welded throughout. 

• WAGON STEER -diminates sway■ endI whip 

Reach extendable to 120 
inches, can be used as wagon, extra pole supplied. 

• HUNDREDS now in use. All owners 100% I 

satisfied. 

AUTO WRECKING CO. 

TRAILER DIVISION 

263 to 273 Fort St. Winnipeg, Man. 


Here is a diagram of a power saw for 
large logs. It is powered by a washing 
machine engine or a % to V 2 h.p. electric 
motor where electric power is available, 
which is bolted to a 2x8 about 10 feet 
long, with saw horse legs at one end. 
The motor pulley is belted to an old car 
wheel whose spindle is bolted to the 
timber as shown. A rocker arm with 
each end slotted and bored for three 
changes of length of stroke is also 
clamped to the 2x8, and the top con¬ 
nected to the car wheel by a wood pit¬ 
man, and the saw to the lower end of 
rocker arm. If thought desirable sharp 
pointed nails can be put on the under 
side of the 2x8 to hold it in place on the 
log. 


PLAN EARLY TO PLANT PLENTY 


Early planning is the secret of gardening success. 
Wise early planning will pay you rich dividends 
of pleasure and profit. 

Increased production in Canadian gardens 
releases greater food supplies for the millions 
of undernourished and suffering people of 
other countries who are counting on our help 
for their very survival. < Boys and girls too 
can contribute mightily in this effort. 

Every gardener and commercial grower should 
get our 1946 Seed and Nurserv Book describing 
countless varieties of Vegetable, Flower and 
Houseplant seeds as well as Plants, Shrubs, Fruit 
and other Nursery Stock. Many new surprises. 
Many prices already reduced. Send today. (Thqse 
who ordered from us in 1945 will receive 
Catalog without request.) 

Send today for your Copy of our 1946 

Seed and Nursery Book. 7fiW 


All Work Guaranteed 


Freight paid one way 


FRANCIS TIRE COMPANY 

321 William Ave. Wlnnip 


Hot Water Bottle Holder 

w,« coat A wire clothes 

hanger bent to fit 

S c- 7 over the head of a 

bed comes in handy- 
in the sick room for 
hanging such things 
as a hot water bottle 
on. It is within easy 
'“ OT water bottle reach of the patient 
in the bed. It will work equally well for 
a well person who uses the bottle as a 
bed warmer.—M. Lambert. 


Bridle Hooks 

Do not throw broken shovel handles 
away. They can be turned into some- 


Turning HEAT LOSS 


<s> »e5j*« eo tst\4* 

Christmas Greetings! 

from 

THE MANUFACTURERS OF 

Monarch Grain Grinders, Portable Grain Eleva¬ 
tors, Semi-Rotary, Centrifugal. Barrel and Liftwell 
Pumps, Fur Farming Machinery and Sundry 
Farm Supplies. 

MONARCH MACHINERY 
CO., LTD. 

Winnipeg Canada 

no? a?la? es- la? la?» la? a? la? » 


into 


COLD 

CASH 


xr/r, re, id i 

BRIDLE HOOKS 

thing useful. A shovel handle of the 
type shown here makes two good hooks 
for bridles or straps in the horse stable. 
Saw along the dotted line and nail to 
the wall,—Paul Tremblay, St. Paul, Alta. 

Dairy Gutter Guard 

Here is an idea to break a cow of 
standing back in the gutter. Make a 

t ww——- rack to fit in the gut- 
Aj ter, slanted from the 

[l| , bottom of gutter im- 

, |\ / mediately behind the 

L t y~ cow up to the top of the 

/ opposite side. Space the 

V 2x2’s so her dew claws 

\V would catch when she 

steps back and through 
v It, and you will have 
no more trouble with her getting dirty. 

Protect The Fingers 

When cutting 
paper or clipping 
magazines with an 
old safety razor 
T blade only the 
corners corner of the blade 

ekooseo is used tQ do the 

cutting so why have 
the whole edge exposed with danger to 
the fingers? Just fold a piece of adhesive 
tape right over the blade. The comer 
will cut through it the first time it is 
used but the rest of the edge will remain 
covered. 


New Patented 
Self-Feeding 


Saw Horse Accessory 

The difficulty of 
planing the edge of 
a wide board is 
overcome by this 
device. Two 1x6 
pieces are notched 
SL \ r 5L ° r as shown and nailed 
to a block so as to 
straddle the horse. 
Two of them are 
used. If necessary a 
thumb screw can be 
inserted to hold the 
gadget in place but for most work it is 
unnecessary.—D.C.R. 


Heaters and Furnaces $ 

Write for full details on these efficient 
burners of soft cheap western coals to 


SUBSCRIPTION SALESMEN 


WE HAVE OPENINGS 

for several salesmen in Manitoba, Sas¬ 
katchewan, Alberta, and British Colum¬ 
bia. High Commissions. Represent The 
Family Herald and Weekly Star, The 
Country Guide, and other leading pub¬ 
lications. For full particulars apply to 
SALES MANAGER, 

WESTERN CANADA SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES LTD. 
10359 Jasper Avenue Edmonton. Alberta 


D. SMITH & SONS 


thumb 

SC«£m) 


Winnipeg 


King and Jarvis Sts. 


j lG*'**’ 

Fl « s1 •Kil-Alt 

DDT 

BED-BUG 

coAchKILLER 


r.r.K.A. Squeeze Uate 

This squeeze gate was designed for use 
in community pastures but will be found 
equally convenient on the ranch or stock 
farm. The dimensions are given In the 
sketch. At the left is a side view of the 
structure. The side hinges on a piece of 
2-inch pipe, as is shown in the sketch. 
The animal is driven in and the side 
squeezed in by rope and pulley. At the 
right is shown the head gates, between 
the front two posts. The lower one is 
hinged and the upper one slides up and 
down. A separate small cut shows the 
“plan” of the upper gate as viewed 
from above. The lower gate is notched 
at the top and the upper one at the 
bottom to take the animal’s neck. The 
small sketch called “end elevation” 
shows how the strong piece of strap iron 
is fashioned to loop over the fastener, 
with a hook at the bottom to take the 
iron which clamps over the animal’s 
nose. This strap iron is bolted to the 


SPENCER’S SUPERIOR SEEDS 

TRY THEM TO PRODUCE THE MAXIMUM 
in your “Victory” Garden. Send for our 1846 
catalog postpaid. Spencer’s Seed Store. David 
Spencer Ltd., Box 393C, Vancouver, B.C. 


.OMCSlVE 

Tape 


• Spray in the morning. 

• Sleep In comfort the same 
night. 

o One thorough treatment 
does the Job. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


20 OZ. TIN 


If not obtainable at your regular 
dealer send 68 cerrts for each tin 
direct to 


Manufacturing Chemists 
432 Main 8t„ Winnipeg, Man 


We ship anywhere in Canada prepaid 
by C.N.R. or C.P.R. only. Please state 
railway. C.O.D. orders rrot prepaid. 


FRONT ELEVATION 


£HD £LtvAT/ON 


BOX 349 NORWOOD P.O., WINNIPEG. MAN. 












WHERE F.A.O. FITS INTO 
THE PICTURE 

Continued from page 9 


Springs and Bretton Woods finally con¬ 
verge. Bretton Woods dealt with fin¬ 
ance, chiefly international finance. 

The Bretton Woods Agreements were 
for an International Monetary Fund 
and an International Bank for Recon¬ 
struction and Development. 

The Bank’s chief function is to pro¬ 
vide for international co-operation in 
the reconstruction of devastated coun¬ 
tries by facilitating the investment of 
capital for productive purposes to get 
the wheels revolving so that people will 
have purchasing power and nations will 
have goods to exchange. 

The chief function of the Fund is to 
stabilize international currencies and 
exchange and promote international 
trade. The nations who sign the agree¬ 
ments will have to back their proposals 
with ready cash. A schedule of national 
quotas drawn up for the Fund totals 
eight billion, eight hundred million 
United States dollars. For the Bank the 
figure is nine billion one hundred mil¬ 
lion of the same kind of dollars: $17,900,- 
000,000 is a lot of kale in any dialect. 
All this is outside and in addition to 
inter-governmental loans and votes for 
international credits which aggregate, 
or will aggregate, other billions. 

Now these moves to assist and stimu¬ 
late international trade, will have a di¬ 
rect bearing on FAO. The wheat from 
the plains and the pampas, the beef and 
pork from the ranges and feedlots, the 
butter and cheese and condensed milk 
from the dairy factories, the apples and 
peaches from temperate valleys, the 
citrus fruits from the sub-tropics, the 
vegetable oils from equatorial jungles 
will flow across boundary lines in in¬ 
creasing quantities if FAO is going to 
mean anything. And in return will flow 
the output of mills and factories, and 
the thousands of commodities which by 
countless confluences make up the 
mighty river of world commerce. To get 
the river flowing, in ever fuller tide, 
will require the fullest measure of co¬ 
operation in international finance. That 
is what they had in mind at Bretton 
Woods. 

But Bretton Woods is not out of the 
woods. The agreement enters into force 
both as to the Bank and Fund when it 
is signed on behalf of governments hav¬ 
ing 65 per cent of the total of the 
quotas. The critical date is December 31, 
1945, which is not far off. The United 
States signed last July. The agreement 
is on the agenda for this session of the 
Canadian parliament. In Britain the 
matter is still under advisement. Bri¬ 
tain’s quota in both institutions is 
$2,600 million and the United States’ 
quota $5,925 million, which together 
make up close to half the total. Canada’s 
share in both the Bank and the Fund 
is $625 million. Unless Britain signs, 
Bretton Woods was just another one 
of those Summer Schools at a Shady 
Spot for Serious Social Students. 

How the vast plans of Bretton Woods 
can function with the trading nations 
divided into sterling and dollar trade 
empires is hard to understand. Cana¬ 
dian farmers certainly do not want a 
repetition of the experience they had 
after 1931 in being ground between the 
upper millstone of the American dollar 
and the nether millstone of the British 
pound. When Britain went off gold 
in that year most of the nations who 
traded with her tied their currencies to 
sterling at a fixed rate of exchange. 
They sold their farm and other products 
on about the same terms as before. But 
not Canada. The pound went down to 



“But all l tald Wat, l with it would rain/" 
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below $3.70. What with freight and ex¬ 
change it cost as much to move a steer 
from Winnipeg to Birkenhead as the 
Alberta rancher or farmer got for rais¬ 
ing the critter and shipping it to Win¬ 
nipeg. Overseas cattle shipments ceased 
entirely in 1932. On wheat alone ex¬ 
change was at one time costing the 
wheat growers more than it was costing 
to run the three provincial govern¬ 
ments. Exchange clipped $2.75 cents 
off the price of a 200-pound hog. It cut 
egg prices in two. 

W HY didn’t Canada join the sterling 
bloc? Because of our large trade 
relations with the United States; be¬ 
cause the pulp and paper interests, 
the mining interests, and the financial 
interests outweighed the farmers’ in¬ 
terests and kept the Canadian dollar 
tied to the American dollar. The string 
stretched. We dangled about half way 
between the American dollar and the 
pound sterling. If the string had broken 
it would have been a good thing for the 
Canadian farmer. 

We want no repetition of that experi¬ 
ence. We want no two antagonistic 
groups of nations following divergent 
monetary policies, each endeavoring to 
provide the fullest employment and 
trade expansion within itself, to the 
detriment of the other group. That way 
lies disaster. We want world unity in 
trade and finance, such as was envis¬ 
aged at Bretton Woods. No country in 
the world would suffer more from the 
regional system than would Canada 
and no economic group in Canada would 
suffer more from such a policy than 
would the farmers of this Dominion. 

Now comes the announcement by 
Britain of an austerity policy to cut 
down imports. She leans strongly to 
the sterling area idea. She appears 
to set more store by loans than by Bret¬ 
ton Woods, unless her plan is by means 
of the loans to make her adherence 
to Bretton Woods possible. The Ameri¬ 
cans have offered her four billions at 
two per cent but the offer has to run the 
gauntlet of Congress. Old Britain is on 
a tough spot. The Socialists have been 
telling us in Canada that what was 
done to win the war can be done to give 
us all another freedom, Freedom from 
Anxiety. In Britain the Socialists are I 
running the show but there seems to be 
little freedom from anxiety there. 

But let us not overlook Britain’s dif¬ 
ficulties. She threw everything into the 
war. Her cities were bombed, her foreign 
investments shot away, her shipping 
decimated, her trade extinguished. She 
has neither dollars nor pounds to buy 
raw materials. But perhaps, as she views, 
with war weary eyes, all this desolation, 
she under-estimates her own resiliency, 
her recuperative powers. Besides, her 
greatest competitors, Germany and Ja- 
jan and many smaller ones, are down 
and counted out. She may, and likely 
will, surprise herself yet—as she did at 
Dunkerque, during the blitz, and at El 
Alamein. 

FAO then, can investigate, educate 
and inspire. It is trade and commerce 
that will move food to where the empty 
stomachs are located, and move goods 
back along the same trade routes to pay 
for the food. The farmers will grow the 
food, the dairy factories, the packing 
plants, the canneries and mills will pro¬ 
cess it. The railways are there, anxious 
to move the products, raw or processed, 
to salt water’s edge. When the goods 
arrive at the docks ships will be waiting, 
and men to load the ships and sail them. 

The great underlying problem is finance. 
Finance is the motive power which will 
start and keep the wheels of industry 
and commerce turning. That is where 
Bretton Woods comes into the picture. 

FAO and Bretton Woods tie up to¬ 
gether and both tie up to the United 
Nations Charter evolved at San Fran¬ 
cisco. The Charter provides for setting 
up an Economic and Social Council. It 
may make agreements with specialized 
agencies established by intergovern¬ 
mental agreement, such as Bretton 
Woods and FAO, and co-ordinate the 
activities of such specialized agencies 
“through consultation with and recom¬ 
mendations to such agencies and 
through recommendations to the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly and to members of the 
United Nations,” to quote the Charter 
itself. 

It is a great setup—if they can only 
agree to make it work. 
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STANFIELDS 


The Standby 
in thousands of 
Canadian homes 
for two generations 


Active outdoor men prefer Stanfield’s 
"Red Label" Underwear. Medium weight, 
of warm, soft, non-irritating wool in 
combination or two-piece style. If a 
heavier weight garment is preferred with 
the same styles and same perfect tailor¬ 
ing ask for Stanfield’s "Blue Label". 


STANFIELD’S LIMITED 
Truro, Nova Scotia 


S-3-45 
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Canadian Nickel 


NICKEL 

ALLOYS 


He paired 

thaway for the 
EUctric Rgt 


1 he son of a blacksmith, Michael 
Faraday ( 1791-1867 ) went to work at 
thirteen. As an apprentice in a book 
bindery he read scores of volumes, 
especially those on scientific subjects. 
He attended some lectures given by 
Sir Humphry Davy, and wrote to him 
and asked foi—and obtained—a job 
in his laboratory. He carried on 
research in chemistry, investigated the 
alloys of steel, and produced several 
new kinds of optical glass. His most 
important research work was in elec¬ 
tricity and magnetism. His discoveries 
paved the way for the development of 
electro-plating and the widespread 
use of electric power today. 


BECAUSE of Faraday’s discoveries, 
the great electrical industry has 
grown up in modern times. Because 
of discoveries about Nickel made in 
research laboratories, the Canadian 
Nickel industry has grown into one 
of the world’s great industries. 

Well equipped Nickel research 
laboratories in Canada, United States 
and Great Britain will continue to 
co-operate with scientists every¬ 
where in developing new uses and 
markets for Nickel. 

Canadian engineers, designers and 
metallurgists have free access to the 
scientific and technical data gathered 
together by International Nickel 
from the whole field of metal 
research. 

As industry learns more about Nickel 
and its uses, the demand for Can¬ 
adian Nickel will increase still more. 
Canada will benefit accordingly. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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Yield Is Not Enough 

O NLY a few years ago, most of us were 
inclined to think that a bushel of 
grain or a tomato grown on one kind of 
soil was a valuable and helpful as the 
same quantity grown on another soil. 
Today, many serious-minded scientists 
are studying the nutritional values of 
crops from the point of view of public 
health, and careful observers in this and 
other countries have noted that certain 
soil deficiencies tend to be reflected in 
types of illness common in those areas 
to livestock or human beings. 

Take tomatoes, already mentioned, 
whose particular value as a food is due 
very largely to its content of ascorbic 
acid, or vitamin C. Three small toma¬ 
toes, properly grown on suitable soil, 
would supply enough vitamin C for an 
adult person for one day. The same 
would be true of approximately 4% 
ounces of properly canned tomatoes, or 
tomato juice. However, tomatoes that 
have been analyzed and have come from 
different sources, have been found to 
vary widely in their vitamin content, 
and this variation depends on several 
factors. Some varieties, of course, are 
higher in vitamin C content than others, 
but if grown in different parts of a 
fairly large area, any variety will show 
considerable variation in the amount of 
vitamin C it contains. Light greatly 
changes the vitamin content of any 
variety. Low vitamin C content results 
from dull, cool and rainy weather, and 
is found in tomatoes harvested late in 
the season. Tomatoes grown under glass 
in the winter months have only about 
one-third the vitamin C content of 
summer-grown tomatoes. Fertilizers will 
affect yield, but appear to have little 
effect on the vitamin C content. 

It is almost certain that in the years 
to come varieties of both fruits and 
vegetables will be grown at least partly 
and perhaps primarily for their nutri¬ 
tional value; and it is not at all un¬ 
likely that as scientific knowledge per¬ 
meates the agricultural industry, the 
value of farm lands will be determined 
partly by their ability to produce crops 
and food of high nutritive value rather 
than for yield alone. 

Did you get a Hard September Freeze? 

G ROWERS in all parts of western 
Canada where danger from so-called 
winter injury exists, will be interested 
in some comments recently received 
from the veteran nurseryman, F. L. 
Skinner, of Dropmore, Manitoba, with 
reference to the effect on fruits and 
other trees, of the frost occurring in 
some parts of the prairies in September, 
1945. 

It would be appreciated if as many of 
our horticulturally minded readers, as 
have been able to notice injury of the 
kind Mr. Skinner speaks of, in their 
own trees, will write to The Country 
Guide, so that as much information as 
possible may be gathered on the subject. 
Mr. Skinner says, in part; 
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This fine irrigated orchard is sheltered in the valley of the Thompson River , 
a few miles east of Kamloops , B.C.—National Film Board photo. 


“We have again had a bad freeze in 
September, the thermometer dropping 
to two above zero at the nursery, and it 


stand 50 degrees in mid-winter, cannot 
take zero while still in growth. On the 
day after the freeze, and again later on, 
in company with D. A. Brown, Dominion 
Experimental Farm, Brandon, I exam¬ 
ined some of the damage. I found, for 
example, that Raddisson, Pembina and 
Granville plums had the inner bark 
badly discolored on all the young wood. 


they look all right externally, were 
shown to be dead right down to the 
stock, when the wood was cut into. 
Some trees of the Japanese larch were 
badly injured, while others seemed all 
right. Poplar (robusta) trees six to 
eight feet high, had the inner bark 


this tree has stood 50 degrees in win¬ 
ter without injury. Some Chinese juni¬ 
pers that had also stood our winter, had 
all young growth completely destroyed, 
and young plants of the Snowball lost 
their new wood. 

“With apples there was a great deal 
of difference in the way the varieties 
reacted, some losing all their new wood 
while others are apparently uninjured. 
One of the bright spots was the way 
the Manchurian plum stood up, which 
corresponds with our findings in the 
spring of 1943. At that time, with the 
exception of a few of the very hardy of 
the native varieties, the Manchurians 
were the only plums that came through 
alive to the tips, although they did lose 
their flower buds that year. Apparently 
our only hope in these parts for really 
hardy plums of high quality lies with 
the progeny of the better selection of 
the Manchurian varieties. Most of these 
are very good to eat out of hand, and a 
few are extremely good as preserves. 
Incidentally, no injury has so far been 
noticed in bearing trees of Opata.” 


Society of Horticulture Meets 


A MOVEMENT which promises more, 
perhaps, for the development of 
horticulture in western Canada than 
anything which has occurred in quite a 
few years, was inaugurated in Regina 
in 1943, when the Western Canadian 
Society of Horticulture was formed. The 
first annual meeting of the society was 
held in Winnipeg last year, and on 
November 19 and 20 this year, the sec¬ 
ond annual meeting was held in Ed¬ 
monton. Membership in the society is 
not large, and though there are a num¬ 
ber of associate members drawn from 
nurserymen and practical growers, 
active membership is limited to those 
engaged in technical and scientific work 
in horticulture, who are specialists in 
this field, or who are charter members 
of the society. The logic of this limita¬ 
tion is explained by the fact that the 
primary purpose of the society is to draw 
together horticultural workers and au¬ 
thorities engaged in breeding new fruits 
and developing horticultural knowledge 
by experimentation and research at our 
universities and experimental stations. 
Without an organization of this kind, 
such men and women who should be 
constantly working in co-operation with 
each other, and exchanging ideas and 
information, tend to become isolated 
from each other and to lose contact with 


the ideas, opinions and experience of 
those doing the same kind of work as 
themselves. 

Perhaps the outstanding achievement 
of the meeting was the development of 
a variety testing and breeding program 
for fruits in western Canada. Two years 
ago, at the inaugural meeting of the 
society, the need for further variety 
testing stations, representative of areas 
in the three prairie provinces not now 
served by assisting institutions, was put 
forward, as was the need for co-ordinat¬ 
ing the work being done at several uni¬ 
versities and experimental stations for 
the breeding of new and hardier fruit 
varieties. Last year the subject was 
again discussed, but it was not until the 
Edmonton meeting that a co-ordinated 
plan for the co-operative breeding and 
testing of new varieties and for the 
testing of existing varieties, was fully 
worked out and drawn up for presenta¬ 
tion to the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture at Ottawa. 


Much concern has been expressed at Ottawa, and D. S. Blair, Assistant in En- 
each of the meetings of the society over tomology. Central Experimental Farm, 


the quality of nursery stock that is be¬ 
ing offered to the public. As in any new 
country in which horticulture develops 
slowly, there is inevitably a long time- 
lag between the planting of the first 
fruit gardens and orchard and the de¬ 


Ottawa. The next meeting will be held 
at the University of Saskatchewan, Sas¬ 
katoon, and the 1946 President will 
be Dr. C. F. Patterson, head of the 
Department of Horticulture of that 
institution. 


Other officers include Dr. J. S. Shoe¬ 
maker, University of Alberta (Past 
President), W. L. Kerr, Forest Nursery 
Station, Sutherland, Saskatchewan, who 
is Vice-President; and Charles Walkof, 
Assistant to Vegetables at Morden, P. D. 
Hargrave, Superintendent, Provincial 
Horticultural Station, Brooks, Alberta, 
F. V. Hutton, Superintendent, Dominion 
Experimental Station, Prince George, 

B. C., and W. H. Cram, Assistant in 
Horticulture, Dominion Experimental 
Farm, Indian Head, Saskatchewan, all 
of whom are directors. The Secretary is 

C. R. Ure, Assistant in Tree Fruits, at 
Morden. 


velopment of inspected nurseries. It is 
known that there are numbers of con¬ 
scientious and reliable nurserymen 


is quite apparent that plants which can operating in the three prairie provinces 


who do not willingly distribute nursery 
stock'that is not true to name, or hardy, 
without specifying the degree of hardi¬ 
ness in their catalogs, as they know it. 
Others, sometimes through inexperience, 
offer stock which has not been thoroughly 
tested, either for trueness to variety, or 
as to hardiness. When this occurs much 
disappointment results for the pur- 


Young trees of all these varieties, though chaser. It is possible to identify varieties 


of fruit in the nursery row, but there 
are not many who can do so. As a 
result of all this, the need for nursery 
legislation, which should be uniform 
over the three prairie provinces, is con¬ 
stantly becoming more urgent. Even if 
such legislation were to provide for nur- 


badly browned to the ground, though sery inspection on a voluntary basis at 


first, it would be very beneficial; and the 
society proposes to draft a trial act for 
study and examination at the next 
annual meeting, before making a formal 
request for legislation to provincial 
governments. 

Associated with this thought is the 
difficulty in keeping track of varieties 
offered to the public, by individual 
growers, as well as by nurserymen. It 
was revealed by The Country Guide 
Fruit Survey made two years ago that 
there are now planted in the prairie 
provinces more than 800 named varieties 
of fruits, or more than four times the 
number of varieties recommended for 
planting in all three prairie provinces 
combined. Each year additional varieties 
are being named, in many cases by in- 
dividal growers who have had seedlings 
growing in their gardens, which have 
fruited and have appealed to the taste 
of members of the family. Unfortun¬ 
ately, almost none of these seedling 
fruits have been tested, and in many 
cases they are not at all suitable for 
planting in other districts. The society 
recommends that such seedlings be not 
named, but that they be given a num¬ 
ber instead, until they have been widely 
checked and proven. If, for example, a 
man named Smith, somewhere on the 
prairies, believes he has a seedling good 
enough to name, it would be better to 
call it Smith No. 1 for a time, until it 
can be adequately tested. It will never 
find its way into a list of recommended 
varieties until it is tested; and mean¬ 
while, if it is named too soon, confusion 
will be added to the confusion already 
existing. 

The society decided to set up two 
special committees to study very care¬ 
fully the question of the control of 
rodent pests such as mice and rabbits, 
and the difficult question of clorosis and 
other disorders of plants associated with 
unbalanced plant food. At the next 
meeting of the society these committees 
will be expected to present clear, concise 
and practical control methods based on 
the best information available. 

Many other subjects were discussed 
during the three-day meeting. A very 
much appreciated contribution to the 
success of the meeting was made by 
M. B. Davis. Dominion Horticulturist, 
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HAMBLEY 

Chicks for ’46 

CANADA’S LARGEST HATCHERIES 


All from Government Approved 
Pullorum Tested flocks. Thou¬ 
sands of careful chick buyers 
each year prove Hambley Elec¬ 
tric Chicks are efficient money 
makers. Now Is the time to place 
your order with deposit for 1946 
delivery at the time you appoint. 
Don't wait for the rush, order 
today. 


HAMBLEY’S 1946 PRICES 




Eggs for processing into egg powder, transferred to breaking pails prior to breaking. 
Dom. Dept, of Agriculture photo. 


The Role of Feeding Management 

I N a recent issue of “The Egg and 
Poultry Market Report" there ap¬ 
peared a statement to the effect that 
poultry are very temperamental and 
that they are not machines, but rather 
living units which require consideration 
and treatment peculiar to themselves 
if they are to do their best. This is very- 
true and extreme care must be taken 
in order to prevent any upset in our 
birds. For example, a sudden change of 
i feed may result in a decided and pro- 
[ longed drop in production. 

Recently a test was conducted at this 
I University to determine what effect a 
sudden change of feed would have upon 
' production and its related factors. Three 
groups of birds'comprising six pens were 
used. These pullets were placed in their 
winter quarters in the fall as they com¬ 
menced production. From that time un¬ 
til late December they were fed the 
University breeding mash, supplemented 
with whole grain, morning and evening. 
In addition, two of the groups received 
a mash composed of the dry mash mix¬ 
ture moistened with water each day at 
noon. The amount fed was six pounds 
of the dry mash per 100 birds per day. 
Production increased during this period 
to 55 per cent. Then, over night, the 
mash of the two groups (four pens) 
was changed to two different commercial 
concentrates which were mixed with 
chopped grains in the proportions rec¬ 
ommended by the manufacturer. The 
third group was continued on the same 
diet for the duration of the test. Group 
1 received one of the commercial con¬ 
centrates and wet mash. There was a 
slight decrease in production within two 
weeks of the change; this became very 
evident within the next two to three 
weeks when production dropped to 40 
per cent. Group 2, which received the 
other commercial supplement and no 
wet mash, dropped to 31 per cent pro¬ 
duction in two weeks. The third group, 
which was continued on the original 
mash, increased its production to over 
60 per cent during the same period. It 
was not until mid-March that Groups 1 
and 2 completely recovered in produc¬ 
tion. Symptoms, other than a lowering 
of production, were neck moult, small 
eggs and no increase in body weight. 
These were all due to the refusal of the 
birds at first, to eat the new mash. The 
most striking difference between the 
mashes was the color. This one factor 
alone was the contributing cause. It 
must be understood that these commer¬ 
cial supplements were very satisfactory 
when the pullets became accustomed to 
them; hatchability trials in April and 
May revealed no differences whatsoever. 
If a change in feed is contemplated, 
dilute the new with the old mash and 
allow 7 to 10 days for the change. 

No Green Feed Last Fall 

M ANY poultrymen, although they may 
not realize it, are just now begin¬ 
ning to feel the effects of our dried out 
pastures which were very common 
throughout sections of the prairies. 


Green fed, in addition to supplying some 
protein and minerals, is a rich source 
of vitamins, particularly vitamin A. One 
of the main functions of this vitamin is 
to build up resistance to certain infec¬ 
tions such as colds. 

Because of the lack of green feed dur¬ 
ing the latter part of summer, many 
pullets were placed in the laying house 
this fall, with very little, if any, re¬ 
serves of vitamin A. Coupled with this, 
unfortunately, has been the lack of a 
proper diet for the layers as well as 
drafty and poorly ventilated houses. 
Colds have often appeared which, if un¬ 
attended, soon developed into roup. 

The symptoms are quite characteristic 
and are recognized by the plugging of 
the nostrils, breathing through the 
mouth and swelling of the head. The 
nutritional form of roup is distinguished 
from ordinary roup, in that no offensive 
odor is apparent. On opening the mouth 
of the bird, white pustules can be seen 
in the mouth and throat. The swelling 
on the face may be lanced from the 
lower side, the exudate squeezed out and 
the cavity then irrigated with a 10 per 
cent solution of argyrol. This may have 
to be repeated in several days. In order 
to eliminate the cause it is recommended 
that a well balanced diet be fed and 
additional sources of vitamin A pro¬ 
vided. Dried alfalfa or green oats 
sheaves will be helpful; and an extra 
one-half pint of 1500A-200D fish oil 
mixed with each 100 pounds of laying 
mash, will do much to overcome the 
deficiency. Check also on the amount of 
whole grain the birds are receiving. 
Depending upon the breed, not more 
than 11 to 14 pounds per 100 birds per 
day should be fed. Dampness in the 
house due to poor ventilation or insula¬ 
tion should be eliminated as much as is 
practical. 


Can't Overfeed Balanced Dry Mash 

N O attempt should be made to feed 
laying birds without the use of self- 
feeders and a suitable dry mash to 
which the birds have constant access. 
There is no danger of over-feeding with 
this kind of feed. The greater part of 
the mash is made up of ground grains, 
but in the mash, also, are the supple¬ 
ments that are needed to balance the 
ration. The protein content of cereal 
grains is approximately ten per cent 
and the protein content of dry mash 
should be 17 or 18 per cent. Sufficient 
meat meal or concentrate should be 
added to the mixture to bring the pro¬ 
tein up to this level. The addition of 
12 to 15 pounds of meat meal or 20 
pounds of concentrate as at present be¬ 
ing manufactured, are required in each 
100 pounds of feed. The mash should 
also contain about one-half pound of 
fine salt in each 100 pounds and the 
addition of two pounds of fine bone 
meal is advisable. The meals should be 
thoroughly mixed together in prepara¬ 
tion for feeding. Where some milk is 
available for feeding, the amount of 
meat meal or concentrate used in the 
mash may be reduced. 



DON’T KEEP CHICKENS, 
MAKE THEM KEEP YOU 

RAISE BOLIVAR R.O.P. SIRED 


Leghorn, Barred nock, R.I. Red or Ap¬ 
proved New Hampshire Chicks. 


Price per 100 

Unsexed 

Pullets 

Leghorns . 

... $14.00 

$29.00 

Hamps., Rocks, Reds. 

... 16.00 

28.00 

SPECIAL 

CHICKS 


Leghorns . 

... 16.00 

33.00 

Hamps., Rocks, Reds. 

... 17.00 

30.00 

Cockerels, 

per 100 



Leghorns, $3.00 Heavy Breeds, $8.00 


Illustrated folder on request. 
Prices reduced after May 15. 


There are more BOLIVAR chicks sold 
than any strain In British Columbia. 
“THERE MUST BE A REASON” 


BOLIVAR HATCHERIES 

Limited 

R.R.4, New Westminster, B.C. 

A Specialized R.O.P. Breeding Plant. 



M E M B t A 


80,000 PRINGLE 

R.O.P. SIRED CHICKS 

WEEKLY IN 1946 

... in addition to thousands of Approved chick9 
from our three modern Hatcheries. The excellent 
selection of breeding stock assures you of high 
quality chicks just when you want them, if you 
place your order well in advance with small deposit 
We are always anxious to serve you well. 

1946 ALBERTA CHICK PRICES 

Per 100 to May 17 

R.O.P. Sired Approved 


W. Leghorns .... $16.00 _ 

Leg. Pullets ........... 31.00 _ 

N. Hampshlres. Rocks. Reds .... 18.00 $16.00 

N. Hampshires, Reds and Red 

Pullets _ 29.00 27.00 

Leg. Cockerels _ 3.00 _ 

Heavy Cockerels . 9.00 9.00 


1946—Fifteenth Anniversary Year. 

Catalog and Flock Record Book mailed on receipt 
of order or on request. 

PRINGLE ELECTRIC HATCHERIES 

Calgary—Edmonton Chilliwack. B.C. 


HOW TO MAKE BIGGER POULTRY 
PROFITS THE TWEDDLE WAY! 

A good start is vitally important in any 
business but particularly In poultry rais¬ 
ing. Tweddle Government Approved 
chicks are real starters. The blood-tested 
highly productive Tweddle breeding 
stock produces the finest chicks whether 
they are pure-breeds, hybrids, sexed or 
straight run. And the Tweddle system of 
preshipment Inspection assures you of a 
100% live delivery. Remember a large 
European market awaits your produce. 
Cash In the Tweddle way. Send Im¬ 
mediately for our 1946 price list and 
order your chicks now to be sure of the 
breed you want and the date you desire 
them on. Ask Tor our Interesting catalog 
—It costs you nothing and tells you a 
lot. Also free range pullets for Immediate 
delivery. 

TWEDDLE CHICK HATCHERIES LIMITED 

1 Fergus - - Ontario 


/■R.O.P. SIRED CHICKSN 

All Stewart Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and 
New Hamps. will be Special Quality 
R.O.P. sired chicks for 1946. . . . This 
grade is recognized by the Dominion 
Dept, of Agriculture as the highest pos¬ 
sible to produce commercially. Write for 
Catalog and price list. 

Tune In Melody Mustangs Thursday nights, 9.00. 
and Old Time Music Friday nights, 9.30, M.S.T., 
over CFCN. Calgary. 1010 kc. 


STEU1RRT ELECTRIC HOKHERIES 


^602C 12th Ave. W. CALGARY. Attn.J 


SILENT SIOUX OIL BROODER 
AGENTS WANTED 

Pot Burner Drip Drum Type 54-Inch Canopy Auto¬ 
matic Oil Brooder $24.95. $5.00 will hold Brooder 
till required. A Brooder for Chicks or Turkey*. 
Write for Circular and Information. 

Alex Taylor Hatcheries, Winnipeg, Man. 
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Earlier hatched chicks are needed 
next season! 

It will pay[,you to order before 
January 1, 19461s 

Write for further particulars 

R imnp& SendaH 

* LTD 


_ LTD.! 

Box G Langley Prairie, B.C. 

Branch Hatchery: 

Box Q Vernon, B.C. 


Prairie Quality 
CHICKS 

Place your order NOW for PRAIRIE QUALITY 
Barred Rock, New Hampshire and White Leghorn 
chicks for delivery in 1946. Deposit of $2 per 100 
unsAed and $4 per 100 pullets will assure delivery 
when you want them. 

• Prairie Quality Chicks are bred and 
hatched right to bring you profit and 
satisfaction. 

Our 1946 Catalog and Calendar now available— 
write for your Free Copy I 

PRAIRIE ELECTRIC 
HATCHERIES LTD. 


2534 Dewdney Avo. 


Regina, Saak. 


BRADCLIFF 

SHELL 

PRODUCER 



= VERONA ROCK PRODUCTS Cs 

££ VEROMA. ONT. 

§| t HEN SIZeT) J 
==^MET WT- 100 183 == 


Yon Can 
Reduce 
Poultry 
Costs 
by 

Using 
Govern¬ 
ment 
Tested 
] Products 


BRADCLIFF 

Shell Producer 

95% Calcium Carbonate 

A better shell-making material, 
white in color, that greatly in¬ 
creases the quality and texture of 
egg shells at a lower cost than 
oyster shell. To the poultryman 
who ships, the added quality of 
the shell will prove a boon. 

BRADCLIFF 

Poultry Grit 

99% Insoluble 

This white, extremely hard grit, 
attracts the hen’s eye. Assists the 
flock to get more nutrition out of 
the feed by its grinding action and 
slowness in dissolving. 

Approved by the Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa. There is no 
waste in the bag and is 100% 
Canadian developed and produced 
under the most modern conditions 
for Canadian Poultrymen. 

Ask your dealer about Bradcliff or 
write direct for free sample. 

VERONA ROCK PRODUCTS LTD, 

VERONA, ONTARIO 
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RE-CAPTURE HOLLAND 

Continued from page 5 


home made and brought from Germany. 

Throughout the course of the war the 
supply of nitrates and phosphates went 
from bad to worse. The Germans main¬ 
tained potash shipments—at a price. 
But Dutch yields are woefully down. 
Green crops are 80 per cent normal and 
grain crops 60 per cent. 

The feature of Dutch agriculture 
which is bound to strike any western 
Canadian with force is the high per¬ 
centage of light soil in the country. Food 
for millions of humans comes from light 
sandy soils that would not pay for the 
cost of cultivation in Canada. So much 
for a climate which knows no drought, 
and a water table everywhere a few feet 
from the surface. But of course, sandy 
soil shows the lack of fertilizer more 
quickly and more decidedly than do the 
small patches of sea-coast clays and the 
river valley loams which are Holland’s 
best soils—her wheat lands. 

The Nederlanders are getting a little 
nitrate now, and the phosphorus posi¬ 
tion is improving even more rapidly. 
The key to the difficulty is shipping. 
Holland’s enterprising prewar mer¬ 
chant navy Is now at the bottom of the 
sea or in the international shipping 
pool. Dutch farmers do not expect nor¬ 
mal . sea-borne fertilizer supplies till 
1947. Potash depends on German indus¬ 
trial recovery. 

The future availability of shipping 
will also determine the rate of reappear¬ 
ance of American and Argentine corn 
and barley, without which Dutch live¬ 
stock growers are hamstrung. Their 
cattle are down to 75 per cent of normal 
in numbers. In milk production—and 
they are all dairy cattle—the drop is 
even greater. The universal practice in 
Holland is to stock up to the limit of 
green crop production and to purchase 
concentrates as required. In the present 
circumstances a Dutch farmer can 
maintain a 75 per cent herd but its per¬ 
formance will be well below normal be¬ 
cause the concentrates cannot be bought. 

Holland had a thriving pig business 
before the war. The country was self- 
supporting in pork and exported $15,- 
000,000 worth of fresh and cured 
product, all of it to Great Britain. In¬ 
cidentally, Canadians aren’t the only 
people outside Denmark who know the 
virtues of Landrace pigs. The Dutchmen 
have been assiduously working that 
mine too. But the disappearance of 
foreign grain forced a drastic cut in 
herds. Whereas the Dutchmen had 
2,000,000 pigs before the war, numbers 
are down to 500,000 now. They are serv¬ 
ing us notice, however, that they will 
be back on the British market in 1947. 

The poultry business is relatively 
more important in the low countries 
than in Canada. For every dollar’s worth 
of pork the Hollanders sold abroad be¬ 
fore the war they sold two dollars worth 
of eggs, and eggs are a very important 
item on the domestic dietary. Here 
again the feed situation has been deci¬ 
sive. Dutch flocks are about 30 per cent 
of their prewar numbers, but there will 
be a big drive to rebuild numbers next 
year because of the improvement it will 
work in the national ration. 

Hollanders are now getting 2,100 
calories a day, a vast improvement over 
wartime meals and just a little below 
what Britons in the homeland were al¬ 
lowed throughout the war. There are 
enough potatoes to go around out of 
home production, and white bread is 
again making its appearance, not the 
luxury product that appears on Cana¬ 
dian tables, but a vast improvement 
over Holland’s wartime staple com¬ 
pounded out of wheat, rye and potato 
flour, with all the coarse by-products 
left in, producing a loaf black, tough 
and sour. But the present day ration is 
badly balanced for lack of protein. In 
prewar days eggs, cheese and Argentine 
beef fortified the protein content. The 
Dutch hen is expected to do some pinch- 
hitting at an early date. 

Sugar beets are an important crop in 
Holland. The country was never en¬ 
tirely self-supporting in sugar. Short¬ 
ages were made up with cane sugar 


from her wealthy East Indian Empire. 
Early reports after the liberation alleged 
that the Javanese had 1,500,000 tons of 
the stuff awaiting shipment. The re¬ 
port appears to have been exaggerated. 
In any case transportation is so scarce 
that the European Dutch will have to 
depend largely on their home supply 
which is less than half the normal. 

Here the difficulty is more than that 
of producing a crop. Beets have to be 
processed and that requires coal. All 
over western Europe the coal situation 
is desperate. I was at the Friesch- 
Croningsche Co-Operative beet factory 
in early September, the largest in the 
world, slicing 5,500 tons of beets daily 
and turning out 200,000 tons of sugar in 
a season. On the day of my visit their 
first beets were nearly upon them and 
there wasn’t a pound of coal on the 
place. But the management did not 
seem unduly concerned. Beet factories 
have first priority. 

Holland has limited coal deposits of 
her own in Limburg, the neck of land 
that stretches down toward Luxemburg. 
The Germans had to get out of Lim¬ 
burg too quickly to damage the mines 
as they did their own in the Ruhr. The 
Dutch had modernized their pits just 
before the war, and they are now nation¬ 
alized, providing the workers with prob¬ 
ably better living conditions than 
miners enjoy in any other country in 
the world. The result is that output is 
booming. The coal is floated down the 
Maas to Nijmegen and distributed by 
canal from thence all over Holland, 
making a cheap and satisfactory source 
of heat and power as far as it goes. Coal 
will still be difficult in Holland this 
winter because the Limburg mines are 
not extensive. Holland requires 40,000 
tons of coal daily. Limburg can produce 
23,000 tons of it, foreign supplies will 
fall far short of the balance. 

When one lists the inundations, the 
fertilizer famine, and the disappearance 
of foreign feed grains, one has cata¬ 
logued the main handicaps under which 
Dutch farmers are laboring. There are 
plenty of others of a minor character. 
For instance, in some localities, the 
Germans took all horses between four 
and twelve years of age, so that tillage 
has to be done with colts and long¬ 
toothed stagers. 

In Friesland also, the home of the 
Holstein-Friesian breed, one hears of 
local difficulties. The Dutchman is a 
great believer in cow testing. He has 
perfected his breed by the unremitting 
use of the Gerber test—not dissimilar to 
our Babcock test except that both sul¬ 
phuric acid and alcohol are used as re¬ 
agents. 

The Frieslanders are very exclusive 
cowmen. They have a separate herd 
book for cattle of their province, and 
are quite proud of the fact that the cows 
in it average 3.8 per cent fat as well as 
10,560 pounds of milk. The grades in the 
same province average 7,000 pounds milk 
and 3.2 per cent fat. The milk tester in 
prewar days used to visit every herd of 
pure-breds every two weeks. If there 
were any grades on the place they were 
tested as well. To their distress, war 
conditions shut off the supply of both 
sulphuric and alcohol and the Fries¬ 
landers slipped back into the dark ages 
so to speak where herd improvement 
was by guess and by gob. 

The Dutch suffered another vexatious 
loss on their very important potato 
crops. The Colorado potato beetle was 
unknown in the Low Countries before 
the war. When he made his sudden ap¬ 
pearance the German overlords were too 
busy finding munitions for Russia to 
provide insecticides for Holland. Cana¬ 
dians who have a familiar knowledge of 
“potato bugs” can imagine the extent 
of the ensuing damage. Since the 
liberation arsenical poisons have been 
obtained from Belgium and the Dutch 
now have the pest well in hand. 

Canada has a special interest in Hol¬ 
land now that our army has been there 
over a year. If one accepts some re¬ 
ports, this visitation might count as an¬ 
other of the disabilities imposed on that 
unfortunate country. Of course incidents 
have occurred. In the nature of things 
they are bound to. An army is a cross 
section of the country it represents, an 
amalgam of good and bad. It might be 
interesting to have Scotland’s opinion 
of the Poles whom they have entertained 
for five years. England herself has been 
an occupied country since Pearl Harbor, 


Do your feeds 
contain 



Make sure 
the answer is "YES” 


Farm animals, like humans, require 
Iodine — a very little, it is true, but 
that little is vital. Supplementary 
Iodine in the rations is a protection 
against goiter and related troubles. 
The importance of Iodine in nutri¬ 
tion is so well established that most 
formula feeds contain it. Iodine 
probably is in the feeds you buy... 
but it pays to make sure. 


IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Inc. 

221 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, III. 

120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 



Sure Protection 
from Insect Pests! 

First to bring you 
DDT, "Green Cross” 
will soon release a 
complete line of pow¬ 
erful new insecticides 
and fungicides to help 
control insect pests, 
fungus diseases and 
weeds in the 
garden. 
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Mink—Mink—Mink 

We liave extremely large export orders 
Tor this fur and are paying: up to $35 
for prairie skins (November-December 
catch); also up to $3.00 average Tor 
Muskrat-— $40 for Beaver — $3.00 for 
Weasel — 50 cents for Squirrel-—$9.00 
Tor coyotes. 

J. H. MUNRO LTD., 1363 Klngsway, 

Vancouver. (Established 1919). 


SHORTHORNS. 

THE UNIVERSAL BREED 

THINK of those market topping 
steers, of the extra dollars obtained 
through greater weight for age, and 
easy feeding qualities for which 
SHORTHORNS ARE FAMOUS. 

BUY a 

SHORTHORN BULL 

No bull can more profitably head your 
herd than a Shorthorn, his progeny 
will verify the fact that Shorthorn 
bulls are the GREAT IMPROVERS—a 
Tact which' has made the breed 
popular the world over. 

For free literature—Write to either 
address. 

CANADIAN SHORTHORN 
ASSOCIATION 

Gummer Bldg. - Guelph, Ont. 

— or — 

503 Sunderland Ave., Calgary, Alta. 
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Feed Breeding Hens 
‘THAT FRESH' VICTORIA 
HI-HATCH BALANCER 

Mixed with Home-Grown Grains 


Write for instruc- 
ti vef ree pamphlets. 
Get the informative 
Victoria Service 
Bulletin mailed you 
monthly . . . free. 


For 
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Strong, Healthy Chicks 
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and there are both lights and shadows in 
that picture. For that matter it is doubt¬ 
ful if the troops from Lower Canada 
have been unfailingly popular in Tor¬ 
onto the Good, and the wild denizens of 
Alberta must have been a doubtful 
quantity in the sacred purlieus of 
Dominion Square. 

With a few exceptions the Canadian 
Army has behaved singularly well un¬ 
der trying circumstances. Over against 
the occasional lapses there is a heavy 
credit balance built up by individuals 
who will be long and affectionately re¬ 
membered, and by units which have 
pooled their strength in unpaid public 
service. The Fort Garry Horse adopted 
a town, and at time of writing are mak¬ 
ing a park out of a bit of woodland. The 
Regina Rifles are building pre-fabri- 
cated churches. The Fourth Division 
engineers are pulling stumps with their 
Scammell tractors, and the R.C.E.M.E. 
are repairing sadly neglected farm ma¬ 
chinery. These are just a few names in 
a long list. 

In point of fact Dutchmen with whom 
I talked are more concerned about the 
behaviour of their own countrymen 
than about the foreign soldiery. Dutch 
labor did not step back into its familiar 
industrious ways with the flight of the 
Hun. In the closing months of the war 
the Germans employed Dutch laborers 
from town and country in constructing 
military defences, and paid them well 
with printing press money. As there was 
little to be bought, most of these natur¬ 
ally frugal laborers had a bit of a stake 
on the day of release, and they preferred 
enjoying their new found ease to the 
resumption of the daily grind. 

In the cities the Communists were an 
important element in the Resistance. 
They were a close knit and disciplined 
group trained for underground activity. 
They had less to lose. When speech was 
free again they were the most vocal and 
did not forget to remind the community 
of their unswerving resolution. But it 
would be a complete misreading of 
events to regard the resistance as 
mainly, or even largely communistic. 
Splendid resistance was offered by sec¬ 
tions of the populace violently opposed 
to Communism, but it did not get so 
much publicity. 
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But too much has been said about the 
spread of Communism in postwar Hol¬ 
land. It is the model capitalist country 
where church and sovereign are held in 
high popular regard, a poor soil for any 
extreme political movement. The farm 
boys who stayed in town this summer to 
spend their pocketful of guilders weren’t 
indoctrinated Marxists. When the 
pockets are empty they will be back 
milking cows again. 

The Dutch efforts to put their cur¬ 
rency in order again by calling in all 
paper money seem to have been at¬ 
tended with a fair measure of success. 
This policy had a sobering effect on all 
who were unusually flush of cash, even 
down to the little pikers with a few 
hundred guilders. To a casual observer 
Holland has made more headway 
against that most insidiously disinte¬ 
grating phenomenon, the Black Market, 
than either Belgium or France. 

Everywhere in the liberated countries 
civil order must be upheld by a weak¬ 
ened police force. The police have been 
through the sieve twice. Patriotic and 
conscientious men did not last long un¬ 
der the Nazi regime. The opposite kind 
have been ousted by the returning civil 
administration. The demands made on 
the slender remnant have been great 
and if the response hasn’t been as 
quick, as usual some timid soul con¬ 
cludes that the country has been given 
over to subversive elements. 

Truly Dutch agriculture has suffered 
more than that of any country in west¬ 
ern Europe but its losses are relatively 
much less than those of Dutch industry. 
The 140,000 Hollanders who will never 
return from concentration camps were 
nearly all townsmen. The looted fac¬ 
tories must be refitted and the wrecked 
transportation systems reorganized. It 
will be a slow and painful process and 
the work people concerned will have to 
rust in relative idleness on public 
charity in the interval. Canada’s $20,- 
000,000 loan, along with others, will help 
in the restoration. Dutch agriculture 
took in $240,000,000 of foreign money 
annually before the war. It will climb 
steadily back to the old figure beginning 
in 1946, but it will be many years before 
its counterpart, industry, can regain its 
position in the national economy. 
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Christmas Legends 

By WALTER H. RANDALL 


Tttottey? 

Do you want to make your 
farm a better farm? Haveatalk 
with your Bank of Montreal 
manager. You will find he 
knows a good deal about the 
farmer’s problems and needs. 

His first ambition is to see 
every farm in the community a prosperous farm, and, 
where ready money is ready medicine, he will be glad 
to lend it and to plan with you for its intelligent use 
and convenient repayment. 




Bank of Montreal 

working with Canadians in every walk of life since 181 7 


Be sure to sign your name and 
address to all correspondence. 
Frequently letters are received 
with either name or address miss¬ 
ing and it is necessary to hold up 
the correspondence until the sub¬ 
scriber writes us again. Give spe¬ 
cial attention to these details 
before sealing your letters. 



Try a Free Sample of Dr. Guild*! 
GREEN MOUNTAIN ASTHMA¬ 
TIC COMPOUND and discovei 
why It has been a trusted asthma¬ 
tic aid for 76 years. Cigarettes, 
only 60c. Powder, 35c and $1.50 
at nearly all drug stores. Write for 
Free Sample to Lymans Ltd.. 
Dept. A-20. 286 St. Paul St. W . 
Montreal. Use only as directed. 


Y ULE logs and Christmas trees, turkey 
and plum pudding; Christmas cards 
and gifts; Christmas candles and Santa 
Claus; mistletoe and hanging stock¬ 
ings—how did they all become asso¬ 
ciated with our celebration of Christ¬ 
mas? 

The Druids of early England were 
probably the first to dedicate the Yule 
log, now such a popular part of Yuletide 
festivities in many parts of the world. 
These ancient priests blessed the cere¬ 
monial log, and proclaimed that it 
should ever keep burning. Today it is 
the custom for the men to bring home 
the Yule log. It is kindled by the women 
from the remains of the previous log, 
and must be touched only by clean 
hands. 

In many countries, the entire family 
helps carry in the Yule log, with the 
oldest and youngest supporting an end. 
Some customs dictate the pouring of 
wine on the log by the oldest man, and 
the drinking of the first toast to the 
newly lighted fire by the youngest. 

Other customs are for the Yule log 
to be placed in the fire for only a few 
seconds. Then It is removed and covered 
with a cloth. The children of the family 
beat the cloth-covered log to drive all 
the evil spirits out of their lives for¬ 
ever. Afterwards, the children go out¬ 
side and when they return they find 
their presents under the Yule log cover. 

Kissing under the mistletoe, joyously 
observed everywhere, originated with 
the Druids. In those days, a man was 
allowed to claim as many kisses as there 
were berries on the branch of mistletoe. 
He kept a record of his kisses by pluck¬ 
ing the berries. 

The original Santa Claus—a Greek 
Bishop named St. Nicholas of Myra—is 
said to have started the custom of 
hanging up stockings because he drop¬ 


ped a surprise gift of gold down a poor 
man’s chimney and it was caught in a 
child’s stocking hung by the chimney to 
dry. 

Santa Claus with his scarlet coat, 
jolly beaming face, and white beard, 
along with his miraculous reindeer, was 
invented by the Swiss. Dutch, German 
and Scandinavian settlers spread the 
spiritual figure in America and later it 
was Introduced to England. 

And did you know that your real old- 
fashioned Christmas dinner would not 
feature turkey? No, peacocks and swans 
were the original main dishes of the 
Christmas dinner in Europe. Turkeys 
were introduced to Christmas dinner 
tables by America, for which we are all 
duly thankful. 

Christmas trees first appeared in Ger¬ 
many, and later in America, being intro¬ 
duced by German settlers. The first 
Christmas tree appeared in England in 
1827, but the custom did not spread until 
they were used by Queen Victoria twelve 
years later. 

The first candle-decorated tree, com¬ 
plete with presents, is said to have 
appeared in Germany sometime around 
the year 1604. 

Carollers or Waits, as they were ori¬ 
ginally called, are as old as Christmas. 
The word, carol, is of French origin, and 
comes from Breton French “koroll” 
meaning a dance. In England, the term 
Waits is applied to small groups of 
wandering musicians who sing and play 
outside private homes during the 
Christmas season. 

The earliest carol was written in the 
fourth century! 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY 


By UNITED GRAIN GROWERS ETR. 

Resolutions passed at U.G.G. Annual 
Meeting throw light on several aspects 
of present and prospective grain 
marketing situations. 


Important resolutions were passed by 
the delegates at the annual meeting of 
United Grain Growers in Winnipeg on 
November 7th and 8th, which throw 
light on several aspects of the present 
and prospective grain marketing situa¬ 
tions. 

One of these, dealing with the price 
basis for the 1946 wheat crop is as 
follows: 

“WHEREAS the government of Can¬ 
ada has announced a minimum guar¬ 
anteed price basis for western wheat 
of $1.00 per bushel for No. 1 Northern 
in store at lakehead or Pacific Coast 
terminals up to and including 1950, on 
authorized deliveries for each crop year, 

“AND WHEREAS for a period of 
three years commencing in 1943 the 
minimum guaranteed basis has been 
$1.25 per bushel and no necessity has 
yet arisen for a lower basis, 

“AND WHEREAS it is desirable that 
by an early announcement of a satis¬ 
factory price for the crop of 1946 maxi¬ 
mum agricultural production in western 
Canada should be encouraged. 

“WE RECOMMEND that the initial 
Wheat Board price for the crop year 
1946-47 should be continued at $1.25 per 
bushel.” 

When the government in October of 
this year announced the guarantee 
above referred to the announcement was 
not fully understood everywhere. On the 
one hand some people attributed too 
great value to the guarantee. That was 
because they failed to note that it is to 
apply only to the authorized deliveries 
of each crop year. Whether such de¬ 
liveries will be so restricted as to limit 
the value of the guarantee cannot yet 
be predicted. On the other hand some 
people assumed that the Wheat Board 
initial price during the remainder of 
the guarantee period, would be restricted 
to $1.00 per bushel, and that any higher 
initial payment would be precluded. 
That is not the case. There is nothing 
in the announcement of government 
policy to prevent a higher basis for 
initial payment being set in any crop 
year when conditions seem to warrant 
it. Under conditions which actually exist 
there is good reason to believe that if 
farm organizations press for it, the price 
basis of $1.25 can be continued. 

Under the Wheat Board Act, as it 
stands on the Statute books, a basic 
Wheat Board initial price of 90 cents 
per bushel is legally established, and 
there is nothing in the Act to authorize 
limitation of deliveries. The govern¬ 
ment has taken power, by order-in¬ 
council, under the War Measures Act 
to provide a higher basis for initial pay¬ 
ments, to require all deliveries to be 
made to the Wheat Board, and to limit 
deliveries. Its powers in these respects 
depend upon the War Measures Act, and 
such legislation to cover the emergency 
period of readjustment as may be passed 
by parliament. The guarantee above 
referred to was given as an offset to the 
fact that the government decided to 
place a ceiling of $1.55 on the export 
price of Canadian wheat, thereby limit¬ 
ing the returns to wheat farmers. That 
situation was covered by another reso¬ 
lution as follows: 

“WHEREAS under the price ceiling 
recently announced this country is now 
selling its wheat at the lowest export 
price level in the world; 

“AND WHEREAS, in spite of the re¬ 
cent failure of the Committee under the 
Washington Wheat Agreement to agree 
on an international wheat price level, 
further international efforts in that di¬ 
rection are to be expected under the 
leadership of the Pood and Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations, 

“BE IT RESOLVED that the govern¬ 
ment of Canada in negotiations on this 
subject should endeavor 

“(a) To secure from wheat importing 
countries assurances against restraints 
in the future on international wheat 
trade 

“(b) To obtain assurance of practic¬ 
able measures designed to maintain a 
reasonable minimum level of wheat 
prices in international trade, in return 
for which this country might reasonably 
agree to measures designed to prevent 
prices becoming unduly high during 
periods of scarcity, and 

“(c) To bring about a system of in¬ 
ternational wheat marketing based on 
such principles, which would be re¬ 


garded by producers as superior to the 
system which has prevailed in the past, 
which has resulted in very wide price 
fluctuations.” 

The situation described in the first 
paragraph of the resolution above 
quoted, with Canada selling wheat at 
the lowest export price in the world, 
and other exporting countries charg¬ 
ing considerably more for their wheat, 
was hardly expected when the ceiling 
price basis of $1.55 per bushel was an¬ 
nounced. It was generally supposed that 
other countries would meet the Cana¬ 
dian price, or possibly offer to sell at 
less or else that they would have to wait 
until Canadian supplies should be ex¬ 
hausted before exporting wheat. That 
has not been the case. The reason is 
that, rapid as the rate has been at which 
Canada has been exporting wheat, this 
country has been quite unable to meet 
the tremendous demand that exists. 
Importing countries naturally buy all 
the Canadian wheat they can. Unable 
however to get wheat as rapidly as they 
want it they have been buying wheat 
from the United States, on the basis of 
current market prices there, approxi¬ 
mately equivalent to a basic price of 
$2.00 for Canadian wheat. Apparently 
Argentina and Austraha expect to fol¬ 
low the lead of United States rather 
than that of Canada in pricing their 
wheat. Recent quotations have been 
considerably higher than the Canadian 
basis, and just enough under the Ameri¬ 
can level to make up for additional 
freight costs of getting wheat to British 
and European ports. Another indication 
of the current urgency of overseas’ de¬ 
mand for grain is provided by recent 
European purchases of rye, both Cana¬ 
dian and American, although in both 
Canada and the United States rye has 
been a higher price grain than wheat. 

While immediate need for food sup¬ 
plies is the principal reason which 
makes possible such a price condition, 
present methods of financing grain ex¬ 
ports are also important. Most grain 
exports from this continent now have 
to be financed by export credits for dif¬ 
ferent countries arranged by the gov¬ 
ernments of Canada and of the United 
States, and such credits are available 
only in the countries granting them. 
That situation makes it to the interest 
of the government of Canada to put 
some limitation on export prices. The 
higher these rise the greater the strain 
on the Dominion treasury in arranging 
the necessary credits. Moreover other 
exporting interests in Canada are af¬ 
fected by the level of wheat prices. The 
greater the amount of export credits 
which is absorbed in wheat purchases, 
the less is available for other purchases. 
This is illustrated by limitations which 
Great Britain has already placed or is 
planning to place on the import of 
certain goods from Canada. 

The resolution above quoted does not 
attack the present policy of the Cana¬ 
dian government. It does however, help 
to emphasize the fact that the income 
of western wheat growers is now being 
limited by government wheat policy as 
has been the case since September, 1943, 
when the Canadian market was closed 
to prevent a further advance in prices. 
It may be necessary later, to remind 
both the government and other interests 
of that fact, and to point out how by 
reason of such limitation some of the 
cost of war and of the aftermath of war 
has been borne by such producers. 

Such a price situation as now exists, 
and such varying methods of deter¬ 
mining wheat prices in international 
trade cannot long continue. It is natural 
to look for some international agreement 
on the subject, but as the resolution 
points out the committee set up under 
the Washington Wheat Agreement for 
the purpose of arriving at an interna¬ 
tional price level has failed. That fact 
throws doubt upon the future continu¬ 


ance of the Washington agreement and 
would tend to cause doubt as to whe¬ 
ther any such agreement can be made 
to work. However, further international 
efforts in this direction are likely to be 
made, as the resolution suggests, under 
the leadership of Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations. 
That raises the question of the attitude 
of Canada in discussions on such mat¬ 
ters. There will doubtless be widespread 
agreement with the views expressed by 
the U.G.G. delegates in the above quoted 
resolution, which points out the willing¬ 
ness of producers to accept measures 
designed to prevent prices becoming un¬ 
duly high in periods of scarcity provided 
that they can obtain from other coun¬ 
tries assurances of practicable measures 
designed to maintain a reasonable mini¬ 
mum level of wheat prices in interna¬ 
tional trade. Probably the majority of 
western wheat producers would accept 
the declaration of the meeting that a 
system of international wheat market¬ 
ing based on such principles would be 
regarded by producers as acceptable. 

Disparity between Canadian and other 
export wheat prices places a duty on the 
Canadian Wheat Board to police its 
sales to make sure that the ultimate 
buyers actually get the benefit of the 
price ceiling otherwise the opportunity 
would be created for large profits to 
handlers through buying Canadian 
wheat and re-selling it at prices 40 cents 
a bushel or more higher, as American 
wheat. Farmers who are accustomed to 
seed malting varieties of barley will 
recognize at once the need for some 
such action as is suggested in the next 
resolution to be quoted, as follows: 

“WHEREAS it has for some time been 
impossible for producers of malting 
grades of barley to obtain therefor more 
than could be obtained for feed grades, 
inasmuch as there has been only one 
ceiling price for barley of all types and 
grades, and low grades of barley have 
been selling at such ceiling price, 

“AND WHEREAS the production of 
malting barley is endangered by condi¬ 
tions which deny to producers any com¬ 
pensation for the additional trouble and 
expense of producing malting grades 
and for the lower yields obtainable from 
malting varieties in comparison with 
other varieties of barley, 

“AND WHEREAS unless there is rea¬ 
son to expect a change from present 
conditions farmers will have no incen¬ 
tive to seed malting varieties of barley 
in 1946, or to take precautions to have 
a high quality product to market, 

“AND WHEREAS the current price 
of barley amounts to little more than 10 
per cent of the total cost of malt to 
brewers, which includes an excise duty 
of 16 cents per pound on malt, equiva¬ 
lent to $5.76 for each bushel of barley 
malted: 

“BE IT RESOLVED that the govern¬ 
ment be urged to take steps towards 
correcting the present situation in order 
that the benefit may be retained of 
work extending over many years towards 
the improvement of barley production 
in western Canada—which steps might 
reasonably include a removal of or an 
advance in the ceiling prices for malt 
and malting barley—in order to preserve 
to producers of such barley the full 
value of their product, whether mar¬ 
keted in Canada or in the United 
States.” 

Possibly some producers will be 
startled to observe the extent of the 
excise tax on malt, and to note how 
much more is realized by the treasury 
of Canada from malting barley than by 
the producer. It seems unlikely that the 
situation described above will be allowed 
to continue for any very long time. Be¬ 
cause feed grains were scarce this year, 
barley which otherwise would have been 
sold to the United States for malting 


has been diverted to the eastern feed 
market and its export to the United 
States prevented. This resolution will be 
followed up in the hope that before an¬ 
other seeding season government policy 
will be announced that will tend to en¬ 
courage continued production of malt¬ 
ing varieties. 

The excise tax on malt was dealt with 
in another resolution. Its purpose is to 
promote the use of malt in other com¬ 
modities than beer through a shift in 
the method of collecting excise tax 
which would make easier such employ¬ 
ment of malt. It is as follows: 

“WHEREAS the excise tax on beer 
produced in Canada is imposed indi¬ 
rectly by way of an excise tax on malt, 
instead of directly as is done both in 
Great Britain and in the United States, 
where malt is not subject to excise tax, 

“AND WHEREAS such procedure 
makes malt a difficult and expensive 
commodity to handle, and tends to pre¬ 
vent the development of its use in Can¬ 
ada for other commodities than beer, 
even where tax remission is granted: 

“BE IT'RESOLVED that we urge the 
government to study the possibility of 
transferring the excise tax from malt 
to beer.” 

Declining hog production in the West, 
which has been worrying a great many 
observers, is directly related to grain 
marketing problems. Western farmers 
producing feed grains have to make a 
choice between selling their grain and 
selling hogs to which such grain has been 
fed. Lately a very large number have 
been choosing the former course, in fact 
so many as to create a great deal of 
worry as to how satisfactory production 
of Canadian bacon for Great Britain can 
be maintained. A resolution in this con¬ 
nection passed by the meeting recited 
facts known to everyone familiar with 
this western problem. But it included 
one probably unknown to most people, 
the extent of the assistance which the 
government has given to eastern live¬ 
stock production through its free freight 
policy on feed grains. It came as a sur¬ 
prise when the Minister of Agriculture 
announced in Parliament recently that 
$64,000,000 had been spent in this way. 
Would not more hogs have been pro¬ 
duced in Canada if such an amount had 
been applied to encourage western hog 
feeders, rather than those in other parts 
of Canada? From such a question there 
naturally arises the suggestion, incor¬ 
porated in the resolution of the annual 
meeting that there should be provided 
an additional premium on the top grades 
of western hogs marketed. The resolu¬ 
tion on hog marketing passed by the 
meeting was in the following terms: 

“WHEREAS it is in the national in¬ 
terest to maintain Canadian hog pro¬ 
duction on a sufficiently high level to 
meet the effective demand from Great 
Britain for Canadian bacon 

“AND WHEREAS special encourage¬ 
ment has been given to hog production 
in other parts of Canada by assumption 
on the part of the government of the 
freight cost of moving feed grains from 
western Canada, to the extent of $64,- 
000,000, and corresponding encourage¬ 
ment to hog production in the prairie 
provinces would be equally justified, 

“AND WHEREAS demand for bacon 
on any large scale can only be met by a 
high level of production in the prairie 
provinces where there has recently been 
a strong trend on the part of farmers 
to go out of hog production for reasons 
quite apart from low grain production 
in certain areas, 

“BE IT RESOLVED that bacon hog 
production in western Canada could be 
stimulated either 

“(a) By providing as an encourage¬ 
ment to production of high quality 
bacon hogs in western Canada an addi¬ 
tional premium per head on the highest 
grades of bacon hogs; or 

“(b) By the government absorbing 
the cost of freight on the movement of 
export bacon from western packing 
centres to the Atlantic Coast, with a 
view to equalizing the prices for hogs 
on western markets with those prevail¬ 
ing in eastern Canada, just as the cost 
of feed grain in eastern Canada is 
equalized, by the absorption of freight 
cost, with the price prevailing at the 
head of the lakes.” 
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than half the total at which it stood a 
number of years ago. These bonds, of 
varying maturities, carrying interest 
rates ranging from 3% per cent to i'/i 
per cent. As the Report pointed out, the 
low rates at which the Company has 
been able to borrow and the high market 
value of the bonds are an indication of 
a high credit standing. 

The shareholders’ equity in the Com¬ 
pany is represented by capital reserve 
and surplus amounting to $5,490,737.90. 
Of this $3,106,185.00 is represented by 
capital stock outstanding and $2,384,- 
552.90 by reserves and surplus. 

Addition this year of $300,000 brings 
the Company’s patronage dividend re¬ 
serve to a total of $2,300,000. Payments 
from this reserve are temporarily in sus¬ 
pense pending settlement of the problem 
of income taxation thereon which has 
now been a matter of doubt for a num¬ 
ber of years. The report pointed out that 
now that the report of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Co-operatives has been 
completed it may be expected that de¬ 
finite decisions in connection with taxa¬ 
tion will be arrived at before long. Men¬ 
tion was made of the fact that other 
co-operatives have found it wise to 
carry patronage dividends in reserve 
instead of paying them out until the tax 
situation is clarified. 

Reference was made to action taken 
last year to reduce handling charges 
and street spreads on grain by two cents 
a bushel. That had meant a reduction 
during the past year of more than $900,- 
000 of the Company’s earnings which 
amount would otherwise have been 
available to add to the $300,000 set aside 
for patronage dividend. Attention was 
called to one of the peculiarities of the 
present tax situation under which the 
Company must dispute with the In¬ 
come Tax Department as to liability 
with respect to the amount set aside for 
patronage dividend but no correspond¬ 
ing question arises with respect to addi¬ 
tional payments made to customers dur¬ 
ing the fiscal year, at time of delivery 
of grain instead of afterwards by way of 
patronage dividend. 

A separate report was presented by 
the first vice-president, Mr. J. E. Brown¬ 
lee, and endorsed by the meeting, deal¬ 
ing with the Royal Commission on Co¬ 
operatives and the Company’s presenta¬ 
tion thereto. Copies were placed in the 
hands of the delegates of the presenta¬ 
tion and of the argument given by the 
Company’s Counsel and these are also 
available for distribution. In summariz¬ 
ing the Company’s position it was 
pointed out that United Grain Growers 
Limited is a co-operative, one of the 
oldest and one of the largest in Canada, 
and has always been recognized as such 
by authoritative writers who have dealt 
with co-operative institutions in this 
country. It pioneered co-operative de¬ 
velopment in the handling of grain, 
farm supplies and livestock. It is as 
fully entitled to exemption as any other 
farmers’ co-operative organization with 
which it competes. There is nothing in 
its organization, capital structure or 
method of business, which would justify 
a different treatment of it for tax pur¬ 
poses. The report went on to say: 

“Having outlined its general posi¬ 
tion, the Company stated that it was 
neither practicable nor opportune to try 
to remedy the situation by taxing 
co-operatives completely. Rather, it 
thought, the solution was to be found 
somewhat along the lines adopted in 
Great Britain. It, therefore, recom¬ 
mended: 

“1. That there should be recognized 
as a deductible expense patronage divid¬ 
ends paid by any co-operative author¬ 
ized to make such payments by the 
legislation under which it is incorpor¬ 
ated. 

“2. By recognizing as a deductible ex¬ 
pense interest or dividends paid by a 
co-operative up to five per cent on 
capital. 

“4. As the Commission was charged 
with the duty of investigating the posi¬ 
tion of businesses in close competition 
with co-operatives the Company took 


R. S. LAW 

President and General Manager, 
who presided. 
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Delegates attending the annual meet¬ 
ing of United Grain Growers in Win¬ 
nipeg on November 7 and 8 showed 
a high degree of satisfaction with the 
reports of the Company’s business pre¬ 
sented to them. This was indicated not 
only by their adoption of reports and by 
expressions of appreciation for the work 
of the board of directors and the staff 
during the year under review. Without 
any other nominations the meeting un¬ 
animously re-elected to the Board for a 
three-year term the four retiring direc¬ 
tors: Messrs. R. S. Law, Winnipeg; J. E. 
Brownlee, Calgary: E. E. Bayne, Winni¬ 
peg, and R. C. Brown, Pilot Mound. 
The other directors, who can be regarded 
as sharing in this vote of confidence are 
John Morrison, Yellowgrass, Sask.; J. J. 
MacLellan, Purple Springs, Alta.; C. E. 
Hope, Port Langley, B.C.; M. T. Allan, 
Neville, Sask.; R. Shannon, Grandora, 
Sask.; S. S. Sears, Nanton, Alta.; J. 
Stevens, Morinville, Sask., J. Harvey 
Lane, Huronville, Sask. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board 
of Directors, Mr. R. S. Law was re¬ 
elected president, Mr. J. E. Brownlee 
as first vice-president, and Mr. John 
Morrison as second vice-president. 

The financial statement and the 
Directors' Report presented to the meet¬ 
ing covered the fiscal year ended July 
31, 1945. It showed a net profit for the 
year after all charges, including provi¬ 
sion for taxation on income, of $290,- 
510.58. Out of that an annual dividend 
had been provided on the Company’s 
capital stock, amounting to $162,391.80. 
Prior charges taken care of before arriv¬ 
ing at the net profit for the year in¬ 
cluded $300,000 for patronage dividend, 
interest on bonds $99,999.99, and provi¬ 
sion for depreciation of capital assets 
$501,665.40. Provision for estimated taxes 
under Dominion Income and Excess 
Profits Taxation Act amounted to $225,- 
000. The earned surplus account at the 
beginning of the fiscal year had stood at 
$499,066.99 and the addition of profits 
for the year brought this to a total of 
$789,577.57. In addition to the dividend 
on capital stock above mentioned, ap¬ 
propriation was made for the purpose 
of redeeming and cancelling 1,287 Class 
A shares of the Company’s capital stock 
$19,948.50 and the amount of $15,116.16, 
amount written off bond discount and 
expenses. The earned surplus account 
is accordingly carried forward in the 
amount of $598,457.91. The balance sheet 
showed current and working assets of 
$11,466,530.43 against current liabilities 
amounting to $9,269,013.67, representing 
a working capital of $2,197,516.76. Grain 
inventory at $9,608,325.93 contrasted with 
the corresponding figure at the close of 
the previous year of $17,387,100.38 and 
for two years ago of more than $19,000,- 
000. This was a reflection of the extent 
to which the wheat carryover in western 
Canada had been reduced from the high 
point at which it formerly stood. Against 
capital assets amounting to $11,983,115 
a reserve for depreciation has been 
established of $6,773,913.22. These assets 
are accordingly carried in the balance 
I sheet at $5,209,201.78 and are eonsider- 
I ably less than half the original cost, 
j The Company’s bonded indebtedness 
stands at $2,400,000.00, considerably less 
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Vice-President. 

the position that it was quite content 
to have such concerns also empowered 
to make payments analogous to pat¬ 
ronage dividend and to be afforded 
such other relief as might be granted 
by a semi-judicial body such as a Board 
of Referees. 

“The Company was glad that certain 
members of the Commission visited 
England for it enabled the Company 
to say that in that country, the home 
of co-operatives and the land where 
they have had their greatest develop¬ 
ment, the Commission had found that 
all co-operatives were organized on a 
share capital basis, paid a dividend of 
four or five per cent on that capital 
and such interest was regarded as a 
deductible expense. In fact, the Com¬ 
pany felt it could rest its case on what 
the Commissioners found in England, 
for if the Company was barred from 
the same tax treatment as other co¬ 
operatives then the entire body of Bri¬ 
tish Co-operatives would have to be 
regarded as not entitled to such equal 
treatment.” 

The delegates’ annual dinner, presided 
over by Mr. Law, heard an important 
address from Premier Garson of Mani¬ 
toba on the subject of Dominion-Prov¬ 
incial relations and various problems 
of finance which it is hoped will be 
settled at the present conference be¬ 
tween the Government of Canada and 
the governments of the different prov¬ 
inces. Another speaker was James 
Turner, president of the National Farm¬ 
ers Union of England and Wales, who 
also addressed the delegates at the 
Thursday afternoon session. His re¬ 
marks are dealt with elsewhere. 

The election of Directors brought the 
first day’s session to a close. The dele¬ 
gates spent a busy day on Thursday 
dealing with a number of resolutions. 
One of these, on the subject of encour¬ 
aging hog production in western Canada 
was passed after hearing an address 
from Hugh Allen, president of Alberta 
Livestock Co-operative Limited on the 
present livestock situation. That is dealt 
with on the Monthly Commentary page 
along with various resolutions dealing 
with grain marketing, passed after dis¬ 
cussion devoted to this subject. 

That western farmers have not 
changed their historic position on the 
question of tariffs and trade was shown 
by passing of a resolution to the effect 
that the Government of Canada be re¬ 
quested to do away with tariffs and 
restraints of trade. 

Nearly 300 delegates attended, repre¬ 
senting the locals into which the 35,000 
shareholders are organized in the west¬ 
ern provinces. This was the 39th Annual 
Meeting since the Company’s original 
incorporation in 1906 and the 29th 
meeting held since the amalgamation 
in 1917 of the Grain Growers Grain 
Comanpy and the Alberta Farmers’ Co¬ 
operative Elevator Company Limited to 
form United Grain Growers Limited. 
In that connection, the Directors’ Re¬ 
port concluded with the following: 

“As your Company enters upon its 
40th year of service opportunities for 
usefulness quite as great and quite as 
important as those of past years lie 
ahead. The shape of future world or¬ 
ganization is at the moment so uncer¬ 
tain as to leave in doubt the type of 
conditions that will be encountered in 
the future and the nature of readjust¬ 
ments that may have to be made by 
Canadian agriculture to meet them. 
We can be sure of this that the prob¬ 
lems now facing the peoples and the 
governments of the world are so great 
as to call for all the goodwill and all the 
wisdom that can be mustered to deal 
with them. We can be equally sure that 


western agriculture, in the future, as 
has been the case in the past, will need 
to be constantly well informed and 
alert to see that its interests are taken 
care of. Changes in coming years are 
likely to be both numerous and rapid 
and attempts at this moment to lay 
down positive programs for any long 
period in the future would be prema¬ 
ture. Rather we must be prepared to 
cope with various changes as they arise. 
The shareholders of this Company will 
expect it to play a full part in dealing 
with the succession of problems that is 
sure to be experienced.” 

Head of British Farmers’ Union 
Addresses Delegates 

An extremely interesting feature of 
the annual meeting of United Grain 
Growers Limited was provided by the 
presence of James Turner, a Yorkshire 
farmer and president of the National 
Farmers’ Union of England and Wales. 
Mr. Turner, by his engaging person¬ 
ality, his ability as a speaker, and by 
the interest of his remarks won the 
friendship of the meeting. He had been 
one of the advisers at Quebec to the 
British Delegation of the Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations and had flown from Quebec to 
be present at the meeting. In a brief 
speech at the annual dinner Mr. Turner 
dealt with the achievements of British 
agriculture during the war and the 
transformation which had taken place 
from an agriculture, which he said in 
prewar years had been distressed and 
tending to be derelict, to one which dur¬ 
ing the war years had been able to pro¬ 
vide 80 per cent of the food require¬ 
ments of Great Britain. Although Bri¬ 
tish farmers, he said, were determined 
to keep up their production the expan¬ 
sion of wheat acreage which had taken 
place during the war would not be a 
threat to the interests of Canadian 
producers. There would be a decline, he 
predicted, from British wheat acreage 
so that only such an area would there 
annually be seeded to wheat as would 
correspond with sound farming prac¬ 
tice and the maintenance of a necessary 
balance between grain and livestock. 
He did not envisage the soft wheat of 
Great Britain as competing importantly 
with that of Canada and pointed out 
that much of it would be fed to poultry 
and other livestock. 

Mr. Turner made a longer speech to 
the delegates of the Thursday after¬ 
noon convention and expressed high 
hopes of success for the Food and Agri¬ 
cultural Organization, both in bringing 
about a higher nutritional standard 
for the peoples of the world, and in 
developing methods of international 
trade in farm products which would 
tend to bring about more stable level 
of prices than have prevailed in the 
past. Mr. Turner’s visit to Canada 
earlier in the year as a member of the 
Delegation of British Farm Organiza¬ 
tion is well remembered. That was with 
a view to long term plans for an inter¬ 
national organization of primary agri¬ 
cultural producers. In his speech he 
dealt at some length with that project 
and declared that the work of the Food 
and Agricultural Organization should 
be supplemented by the assistance of 
such an organization, towards forming 
which a meeting of representatives of 
organized agriculture in different coun¬ 
tries is planned to be held in London 
next May. In the course of his remarks 
he declared that a saturated market 
means economic chaos in agriculture. A 
saturated market is not the result of 
over-production, but of under-consump¬ 
tion. There would be no such thing as 
surpluses if the people of the world had 
an adequate diet and production was 
intelligently planned to supply the diet. 
He looked forward to obtaining world 
freedom from want through Intelligent 
direction of production, world distribu¬ 
tion and the education of consumers in 
food habits and requirements. The pro¬ 
duction however of sufficient quantities 
of food for world needs would require 
economic inducement of farmers to pro¬ 
duce. He saw great hope in the fact 
that governments are now realizing the 
importance of agriculture and of food 
supply on economic situation of different 
countries and that they have a united 
determination to free the world from 
hunger, something that would require 
vastly greater agricultural production 
than had been known in the past. 
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BORDERLINE ANEMIA 

steal a woman’s beauty? 


Y es, Borderline Anemia is stealing 
the beauty of women everywhere. 
They’ve lost the fresh glow of youth 
—look pale and “peaked”—frequently 
feel “ready-to-drop.” Actually, many 
Canadian women—men and children, 
too — are letting Borderline Anemia 
rob them of their good looks and their 
vitality. 

Healthy red blood cello needed 
to release energy 

It’s a shame that people who ought 
to feel radiantly alive should have a 
Borderline Anemia — a mild anemia 
due to a nutritional deficiency of iron. 
Their oxygen-carrying, energy-releas¬ 
ing red blood cells aren’t big enough 
or healthy enough to keep them feel¬ 
ing and looking fit. Your blood alone 
supplies energy to your body! 

Continuing tiredness, listlessness 
and pallor may, of course, be caused 
by other conditions. Always be sure 
to consult your physician regularly. 

But when you have a Borderline 
Anemia, when you find yourself envy¬ 


ing others their vitality and glowing 
good looks, take Ironized Yeast. Just 
remember this—when all you need is 
stronger, healthier red blood cells — 
Ironized Yeast Tablets will help you 
build up your blood and your energy. 
Ask your druggist for genuine Iron¬ 
ized Yeast Tablets . . . today. 


* BORDERLINE ANEMIA 

— a mild anemia due to a nutritional 
deficiency of iron — can cause 
TIREDNESS • LISTLESSNESS • PALLOR 

Energy-Building Blood. This is 
a microscopic view of blood 
rich in energy elements. 
Here are big, plentiful red 
cells that carry oxygen to 
release energy to every 
muscle, limb, tissue. 


BorderlineAnemia. Many have 
blood like this; never know 
it. The cells are puny and 
irregular. Blood like this 
can’t generate the energy 
you need to keep feeling 
and looking your best. 
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"BETTER LUCK 
NEXT TIME" 

Continued from page 10 


would be another Tom Hammond, who 
had spent his mature life In domineer¬ 
ing all who’d let him, and grasping 
everything he could. But those who 
criticized overlooked the fact that Tom 
Hammond’s father had left him a legacy 
of debt and impractical training, and 
that in overcoming these handicaps he 
had swung too far to the hard side. 
And now Hill had been left a legacy 
of ill opinion. 

When he had 
started training 
dogs the people of 
Bitter Creek put bad 
meaning to it. Sim 
Crutcher said, with 
typical humor, “Well 
the last of the 
Hammonds is goin’ 
to the dogs!” And 
Sam Hurley, who had nursed a years- 
old grudge against Tom Hammond, said, 
“Well, them Hammonds’ll do anything 
fer the almighty dollar! Hill’ll be ped¬ 
dlin’ chickens next!” 

Nor had Hill improved his standing 
by posting his land so as to have quail 
for his training needs. “He’ll be brandin’ 
the fish in Bitter Creek, next thing!” 
Buck Tomlinson predicted. That was 
how things stood with Hill Hammond 
and his neighbors. 

The next morning was bright and 
cold. Walking to school, Mayran tried 
to think of plans for the community 
tree, scheduled for Monday afternoon at 
the schoolhouse, but her mind kept go¬ 
ing back to last night; Hill standing 
there with the ring in his hand . . . his 
twisted smile . . . the look in his eyes 
. . . the words he had said, “Better luck 
next time." And the words he had said 
before she had given him back the ring: 
“It’s a world that makes a man hard, 
Mayran. He’s got to be selfish to win. 
A man can’t be soft.” 

Those words had started it. More 
words had come, one leading to another, 
and Mayran had rebelled. The Winslow 
in her had rebelled against the Ham¬ 
mond in him. The woman In her had 
rebelled. John Lane wouldn’t have said 
such things. Mayran thought of the 
difference between the two, John was 
gay and light and tactful; Hill was 
quiet, lashing out with bitter words, 
blunt, hard. 

Topping the rise that led to the school 
house, she looked across the hollow to 
her left and saw Hill over there, walking 
with long steps, following a pair of 
rangy pointers. She looked away, not 
needing the sight of him. 

The day dragged by. Lessons were 
poor, for the pupils were excited over 
the coming holidays. But there was one 
who didn’t share the general happiness. 
Jeffie Taylor sat at his desk and looked 
out the window, his face tight, his light 
blue eyes filled with worry. In class, he 
answered all questions with “I don’t 
know’m” and during recess and noon he 
and Pete, his frisky young black-and- 
white setter, took no interest in play, 
but wandered about in the grove of 
pine and scrub oak. Occasionally the 
setter leaped eagerly about his master, 
yipping to be off across the quail-fra¬ 
grant sedge fields, but Jeffie did not 
respond. 

School was out at 3:30 that afternoon. 
The pupils raced from the little build¬ 
ing, shouting joyously. In the grove, they 
scattered into groups of two’s and 
three’s and took the hard, narrow paths 
that led to the various homes in the 
Bitter Creek neighborhood. 

Mayran called to Jeffie to wait. “I 
want you to help me pick out the 
Christmas tree for Monday afternoon,” 
she said. 

“Yes’m. I know where there’s one,” 
Jeffie told her. “I’ll wait outside, with 
Pete.” 

Mayran fastened the windows, pushed 
back the fire in the iron stove, ’tended to 
this and that before coming out and 
locking the creaking door. Only Jeffie 
1 and Pete remained in the grove, the 
« others having gone. 

“The tree’s down on the creek,” he 
I told her. “It’s a holly that’s bein’ stunted 


by a post oak. Won’t be harm to cut it 
down.” 

Mayran nodded. “What’s wrong today, 
Jeffie? Tell me.” 

“Pop says he’s goin’ to sell Pete, 
to get some Christmas money.” 

“Sell Pete?” Mayran exclaimed. “He 
must have been teasing, Jeffie, or does 
Pete kill chickens? Some bird dogs are 
bad . . .” 

“That’s not it,” Jeffie cut In, blinking 
fast. “Pop says I don’t need the dog as 
bad as we need the money. So . . .” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, Jeffie! Who wants 
to buy him?” 

“Hill Hammond. He offered Pop 
twenty-five dollars.” 

Then Jeffie rammed his hands deep 
into his overalls’ pockets and wheeled on 
Mayran savagely. “But I ain’t goin’ to 
let him! I ain’t . . .” He choked on 
helpless anger. 

“So, it’s Hill Ham¬ 
mond!” Mayran said 
slowly. “I thought 
he had enough dogs 
to worry with now.” 

"He hasn’t got any 
like Pete, though. 
Pete’s got real blood. 
He’ll find more birds 
an’ hold ’em longer’n any other young 
dog around here. Hill wants him, to 
enter in the Puppy Trials at East Junc¬ 
tion in February.” And, proudly: “I 
been trainin’ him. I work him ever’ day, 
goin’ home from school.” 

“Where did you get Pete?” 

“From a stranger that come through 
here last spring. I helped him get his 
truck out of a mudhole, an’ he give me 
the runt of a litter he was haulin’. He 
said it was registered stock. I raised him 
from a little bitty thing, Miss Mayran, 
an’ now. . . .” 

“Let’s go look for the tree,” Mayran 
broke in. “We can talk about it as we 
go.” 

“Yes’m.” Jeffie led the way down the 
hill, toward the creek, beyond which lay 
Hill Hammond’s land. Pete ran on ahead 
of them, hunting out thickets, racing 
into the keen breeze, head high, seeking 
the odor he loved so well. Somewhere 
beyond the creek, a light-gauge gun 
“cracfc-ed.” 

“I reckon that’s Hill now,” Jeffie 
said. He kicked at a tuft of sedge. “I 
wondered if you’d talk to him an’ ask 
him not to say any more about buyin’ 
Pete. Would you?” 

“It would be better if I talked with 
your father, wouldn’t it?” 

“No’m. Pop’s awful head-set.” 

“I’m afraid Hill Is, too. I’d rather 
not. ...” 

“Look!” Jeffie broke In. “Yonder’s 
Pete across the creek. He’s down on 
birds. See how he holds ’em, Miss 
Mayran! Ho, boy!” he yelled. “Ca’ful!” 
He started for the footlog at the bottom 
of the hill. “C’mon, Miss Mayran, an’ see 
how sta’nch he Is.” And to the dog: 
“Hoooold urn! Ca’fulllll, suh!" 

Mayran watched the statue-still, 
black-and-white figure of Pete. His 
head, back, and tail formed an almost 
straight line; his right forepaw was 
raised daintily. 

Suddenly, on the slope beyond the 
creek, two pointers appeared, swinging 
in a long, tireless lope toward Pete. Ten 
yards from the setter, they saw him and 
fell on point, “backing,” with the amaz¬ 
ing politeness of good quail dogs. 

“Steady, boys!” a man called from the 
top of the rise. It was Hill Hammond. 

Jeffie stopped midway to the log. 
“Here, Pete!” he called, frightened. 
“Pete, come here!” Pete was not only 
trespassing on posted land, he was also 
revealing how good he was. “Pete!” 

“Let him alone, boy,” Hill ordered. He 
came on down. 

Then, from up the creek, racing wildly, 
came an excited Irish setter. He cut past 
the pointers and drove straight for Pete 
and deliberateily leaped ahead of him. 

The covey roared up. The red setter 
yipped and gave chase. 

A man yelled, “Mike! You, Mike!” 

Mayran gasped . .. John Lane’s voice! 
He was hunting on Hill Hammond’s 
land. She saw Hill lean his pump-gun 
carefully against a sapling and turn to 
wait for the trespasser to come up. 

Jeffie went on across the footlog. “I 
didn’t send Pete over here,” he begged, 
catching the setter’s collar and holding 
him. “Honest, he crossed the footlog 
before I knew it.” 

“That’s all right,” Hill told him. 
“Dogs follow their noses.” 






John Lane, heavy-set and p uffin g, 
came up then. “I’ll thrash him when 
he gets back, the crazy, wild fool! Which 
dog found the birds?” 

"That pup, with the boy," Hill told 
him. “Did you know this land was 
posted?” 

“Yes, I saw a sign or two along the 
fence,” Lane said easily. He reached 
down and broke off a thumb-sized 
pecan sprout. “Mike!” he yelled. “Come 
here, Mike!” 

“Why did you hunt over here after you 
saw the signs?” Hill asked quietly. 

“Say, you must want to make some¬ 
thing of it!” the trespasser exclaimed, 
as if Hill had been guilty of heresy. “I’m 
John Lane. I belong to the Carlton Gun 
Club, of East Junction. You’re Ham¬ 
mond, I judge. We’ve given you con¬ 
siderable business.” His meaning was 
clear. It was a thinly veiled threat. 

“You need to give me some more. 
Your Mike needs straightening out.” 

“I’l take care of him,” Lane snapped. 
“He’s coming now, sneaking back 
through the brush. Knows he’s done 
wrong. I’ll . . .” He turned to Jeffie. 
“What’ll you take for that dog?” he 
asked, indicating Pete. “I like his looks. 
Fifty dollars?” 

Jeffie shook his head and gripped 
Pete’s collar tighter. “Nobody’s goin’ to 
buy Pete,” he said flatly. “I raised him, 
an’ I trained him, too.” 

“I’ll see your dad about it,” said Lane. 
“What’s his name?” He was clearly 
irritated. 

“You needn’t bother,” Hill intervened. 
“I bought the dog this afternoon.” 

Jeffie paled. His freckles stood out. 
“No! He wasn’t Pop’s dog to sell. He’s 
. . .” But the sentence never came; 
something had risen in Jeffie’s throat, 
damming off words. 

Mike came crawling and cringing to 
his master. He had been thrashed be¬ 
fore, and he was begging for mercy, his 
plumy tail wagging in supplication. 

Mayran, her lips parted, fists clenched, 
was watching. She had heard it all. They 
didn’t know she was over there. She was 
seeing a new John Lane now; he was 
not the light, gay one she had known. 
She saw him raise the sprout over 
Mike’s waiting back . . . 

“Don’t hit that dog,” Hill said so 
quietly that Mayran could scarcely hear 
him. 

John Lane stared at him. He was 
angry in three directions now: with 
Mike, with Jeffie Taylor, with Hill Ham¬ 
mond. “What?” The word crackled. 
“You tell me not to thrash my own 
dog?” 

“You need training worse than the 
setter,” Hill said slowly. “Hit him, and 
I’ll start the job.” 

M AYRAN couldn’t see Hill’s eyes at 
that distance, but she knew how 
they looked . . . hard and cold and level, 
like his voice. And another thing she 
knew: There was something soft and 
fine deep within Hill Hammond, that 
had risen between the sprout and the 
erring setter. Yet, last night, Hill had 
said: “A man can’t be soft." He was 
risking loss of his best clients now, yet 
he had said last night: "You’ve got to be 
selfish to win." Last night’s words and 
today’s deeds were at wide variance! 

“Are you threatening me?” John Lane 
asked hotly. 

“Telling you,” Hill replied. “A dog 
gives a man according to what the man 
has given him. Whip Mike, and I’ll use 



“And for goodness sake go easy on the kind 
of toys my dad likes to play with!" 
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the same sprout on you. On top of that, 
I’ll prosecute you for trespassing.” 

“You’ll lose by this, Hammond!” Lane 
threatened. But his arm came down. 
“Dad’s president of the Carlton Club. 
I’ll . . .” 

“Why not leave Mike with me?” Hill 
broke in, ignoring the threat. “I’ll make 
him steady . . . free of charge . . . 
and I won’t use small saplings on him.” 

“I’m not a charity case,” Lane snap¬ 
ped. Then he picked up his automatic 
and turned back the way he had come. 
Mike, his tail still tucked, followed at 
heel. 

Mayran felt guilty . . . but she was 
glad she had eavesdropped. She knew 
two men better now, but only one of 
them mattered. 

Jeffie’s voice broke into her thoughts: 
“You can’t have Pete!” He was crying. 
“Pop had no right to sell him to you. 
He’s mine.” 

“Keep your shirt on sonny,” Hill sug¬ 
gested. “Take the pup on home with 
you. I’ll get him later. Right now, I’m 
busy with these pointers.” 

Jeffie and Pete came back across the 
footlog. Mayran signalled for silence, to 
keep Jeffie from revealing her presence 
to Hill, who had started down the creek 
after the scattered covey. 

“I heard,” Mayran said quietly. “Isn’t 
it better for Hill to get Pete than for 
someone to get him who’ll whip him?” 

“Yes’m,” Jeffie admitted. “That part’s 
better.” 

Let’s go look at the tree,” said Mayran. 
“I must get on home.” 

M AYRAN drove to East Junction the 
next morning to do some last minute 
Christmas shopping. Returning, she 
stopped by the Taylor place, to see 
Jeffie. 

“Hill ain’t come for him yet,” he told 
her. “He will, though. He paid Pop the 
money.” 

“You must look at it this way,” May¬ 
ran begged: “Worse things could hap¬ 
pen to Pete.” 

“Yes’m I reckon so.” Jeffie appeared 
more resigned now. 

During the afternoon Mayran bright¬ 
ened the old house with cedar and holly 
and mistletoe. She popped com and 
strung it for the school tree. She as¬ 
sembled decorations for it. Then she 
wrote a stack of Christmas cards to be 
mailed on Sunday. 

Monday morning was cloudy. Snow 
began to fall as Mayran walked to the 
schoolhouse to see after putting up the 
tree, which three of the larger boys had 
promised to cut and bring up. 

Jeffie was at the schoolhouse when 
Mayran arrived. But Pete was not. “Hill 
come an’ got him at sun-up this 
momin’,” Jeffie told her, trying hard 
to keep his voice from shaking. “Led 
him off with a rope.” 

“There they come up the hill with the 
tree,” Mayran exclaimed, trying to divert 
Jeffie for a while. "Isn’t the grove pretty 
and Christmasy in the snow?” 

By ten o’clock, presents were coming 
in fast. The people of Bitter Creek came 
and went, bringing presents ... offerings 
to the happiness of eager children. 
Mayran with the aid of two larger girls, 
hung them on the sparkling tree. 

The crowd gathered at 2:30 that after¬ 
noon. Mayran turned things over to old 
Dr. Puffley, who looked the part of 
Santa Claus, being short, ruddy, abund¬ 
antly bewhiskered, and of impressive 
circumference at the equator. Capacious 
red suit, boots, and toboggan completed 
the illusion. A wild cheering went up as 
he entered, puffing and blowing, snow 
on his shoulders. 

And Mayran, waiting by the tree to 
introduce “Santa,” was happy to have 
a part in so much joy. Then she started 
in surprise at sight of a tall figure in 
khaki, who had entered behind “Santa.” 
It was Hill Hammond. He sat in the 
back of the room. Mayran tried not to 
look in that direction. 

She tried to speak calmly as she 
thanked the crowd for their help in the 
occasion, but her voice wavered. She 
knew it did. Nor was she quite sine of 
what she said. Words came, though, and 
she introduced “Santa.” 

Then “Santa” was calling names . . . 
children were coming forward to receive 
their gifts: a red toy truck for first- 
grade Joey Tucker ... a candy-stuffed 
doll for second-grade Elsie Hope . . . 
a drum for tow-headed Jack Holman 
... a striped horn for Sammy Weeks. 
Things like these. And the tree was 
emptying fast. Only a few gifts re- 


On THE Research Farm, we think of 
the hen as a highly complex machine 
that uses some feed to take care of 
body needs and the remainder to 
make eggs. 

We step up the efficiency of that ■ 
machine with Dr. Hess Poultry Pan- 
a-min—making it consume more feed 
and produce more eggs. Research 


Farm hens have, to date, produced 
1,479,606 eggs in Pan-a-min experi¬ 
mental work. The Pan-a-min hens 
have never failed to lay more eggs. 

We believe Pan-a-min will help in¬ 
crease the feed intake and egg output 
of your hens. Get Pan-a-min and 
other Dr. Hess Poultry and Livestock 
Products from your Dr. Hess Dealer. 


Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-MIN —they eat more feed and lay more eggs 


Be sure to sign your name and address to all correspondence. 
Frequently letters are received with either name or address 
missing and it is necessary to hold up the correspondence 
until the subscriber writes us again. Give special attention to 
these details before sealing your letters. 
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IMPROVEMENT LOANS 


• Under the Farm Improvement Loans Act 
a farmer may now borrow on special terms 
to buy agricultural implements, livestock or 
a farm electric system, and for fencing, 
drainage, repairs to buildings or other 
farm improvements. 

This Bank is fully equipped to make loans 
to farmers under the provisions of this Act. 

Consult the Manager of our nearest branch. 
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FOR FASTER RELIEF OF 
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COLDS 

Try Faster Penetrating 
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STAINLESS 
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do you WORRY? 

Why worry and suffer 
any longer if we can 
help you? Try a Brooks 
Patented Air Cushion. 

This marvelous appli¬ 
ance for most forms of 
reducible rupture is 
GUARANTEED to 
bring YOU heavenly 
comfort and security—day and night—at work 
and play —or it costs you NOTHING! Thou¬ 
sands happy. Light, neat-fitting. No hard 
pads or springs. For men, women, and children. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Not 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, and 
Proof of Results. All Correspondence Confidential. 
Brooks Company, 315 State St„ Marshall, Mich. 




We let the records do the talking on 
the Research Farm and they’ve told 
us cows getting Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
give as much as a fourth pound more 
milk per pound of feed consumed. 

Looking over the big stack of rec¬ 
ords on the cows that did and the 
cows that didn’t get Stock Tonic, 
one reason for this extra production 


is plain to see. The Tonic cows hold 
up on their production better through¬ 
out lactation. 

Thousands of farmers are satisfied 
that Stock Tonic has been a useful 
addition to their dairy ration. We 
believe that if you try Stock Tonic 
you’U feel the same way. Buy Stock 
Tonic from your Dr. Hess Dealer. 


Dr. Hess STOCK TONIC—the records tell the story 


mained when Dr. Puffley turned toward 
the crowd. 

“I carry the mail too,” he announced, 
smiling broadly, “and I’ve a letter here 
for a boy named Jeffie Taylor.” He 
fished an envelope from his hip pocket. 
“Come forward, Jeffie. I picked this up 
just south of the Arctic Circle.” 

Jeffie came to the front and received 
the letter. He was puzzled. Turning it 
over, looking at it, he went back to his 
desk. Dr. Puffley turned back to the 
tree and resumed his labors. 

Mayran watched Jeffie. She was puz¬ 
zled, too. She saw him tear off the end 
of the envelope and remove a folded 
page. Then . . . 

His eyes popped wide and his mouth 
flew open. He looked at Mayran, 
started to say something, but held the 
words unspoken. He was grinning and 
fidgeting happily, looking out the near¬ 
est window, half rising from his seat 
and craning his neck. Then he left 
his seat and almost ran down the aisle 
to the door, and on out into the snow. 

Mayran wished she could follow and 
know the answer to this riddle. Her 
curiosity was mounting fast. 

The next five minutes, while “Santa” 
passed out the last gifts, seemed an age. 
But finally it was over and the crowd 
was milling about, noisy and pleased 
with the beginning of Christmas on 
Bitter Creek. 

Having thanked Dr. Puffley for his aid, 
Mayran hurried out the rear door, look¬ 
ing for Jeffie. 

There he was, by the front corner of 
the building, bareheaded, kneeling in the 
snow. And with him was Pete, fore¬ 
paws on Jeffie’s shoulders, long, red 
tongue licking Jeffie’s face. A boy and 
his dog, together again. 

“Jeffie!” Mayran called, going toward 
him. 

Jeffie scrambled up. “Look, Miss May¬ 
ran!” he yelled, fishing a crumpled page 
from his pocket and running toward her. 
“Look! I got the best present of all!” 

As she took the page, Mayran recog¬ 
nized the bold scrawl of Hill Ham¬ 
mond. She read eagerly: 

Dear Jeffie, 



The safe way to safety 


. . . There is a bottle like this, 
and in regular use, in the office 
or surgery of almost every doc¬ 
tor and surgeon in Great Britain. 
In nearly all the Canadian ma¬ 
ternity hospitals this modern 
antiseptic is the chosen weapon 


of defence against puerperal 
infection. How easy and how 
wise for you to learn from the 
hospital. Whenever infection 
threatens in your own home, 
take the safe way to safety—use 
‘Dettol’, the modern antiseptic. 
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SCHOOLING FOR 
FARMERS 

Continued from page 11 


co-educational, and Crookston takes 
students as young as 13 years of age. 
So, in fact, does Morris, provided a 
student reaches the age of 14 during the 
first term. At Crookston the average 
age is only slightly over 16, whereas at 
Morris it is 17. These schools have 
associated with them branch experi¬ 
ment stations, involving several hun¬ 
dred acres of land in each case. Each 
teaches a three-year course, with a 
fourth year advanced course if desired; 
and each has an attendance of from 380 
to 400 students, of whom about one- 
third are girls and two-thirds are boys. 

Costs Are Hish 

Each of these two schools at Morris 
and Crookston, if established today, 
would probably cost two million dol¬ 
lars; and at Morris, land, buildings and 
equipment are even now carried at 
$981,944. The annual cost of operation 
is about $125,000, of which $89,000 is 
paid in salaries and wages to 23 teachers 
(many part time) and for labor of 
various sorts. The farm consists of 823 
acres. 

T HE Crookston school, with buildings 
not of fireproof construction, carried 
at $750,000 after standing 40 years, has a 
salaries and wages bill of $82,000, a total 
annual expenditure of about $117,000, 
and a revenue of about $32,000. Its 
teaching staff numbers 24. Many of 
these also serve only part time. 

Agitation has existed in Minnesota 
for the establishment of a fourth school 
in the southeastern portion of the state. 
Probably because its wisdom was 
doubted, a committee of three dis¬ 
tinguished agricultural educationists 
from outside the state were invited to 
survey the situation and make recom¬ 
mendations. We later had the oppor¬ 
tunity of interviewing two of the mem¬ 
bers of this committee, Dean H. H. 


DECEMBER, 1945 

Santa will hand you this note. 
You’ll find Pete outside the school- 
house, waiting for you. I bought him 
to keep an outsider from getting him. 
Let’s make him a partnership dog 
. . . you keep him; we’ll train him 
together and enter him In the Puppy 
trials in February. I took him out 
this morning and found him great. 
Maybe you’re a better trainer than 
Yours truly, 

Hill Hammond. 

P.S.—If anybody tells you there’s 
no Santa Claus, don’t you believe 
him. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” Mayran said softly 
. . . but she meant much more than 
Jeffie suspected. “You must thank him, 
Jeffie. He . . .” 

“I’m goin’ to. Yonder he comes down 
the steps now. I . . .” He turned and ran 
that way yelling words that were lost 
in the noise of the crowd ... for a 
snow-fight had started. Pete, fearing 
another separation, followed him. 

Mayran went quickly back into the 
schoolhouse, now empty, and to her 
desk. She had made up her mind . . . 
she knew. She sat in the creaky chair 
at her desk and scribbled with pencil 
at the foot of Hill’s note to Jeffie: 

“Santa doesn’t always wear whis¬ 
kers, but he does always have a big 
heart. He’s a softy, and so are you. 
Be as good to me as you’ve been to 
Jeffie: You gave him back what was 
rightfully his.” 

To this she signed her initials. Jeffie 
would come back into the building for 
his cap. She would give him the note to 
take to Hill, and . . . 

But wait! A postscript . . . "Better 

luck next time!’’ 

* * * * * 

Author’s P.S.: The story’s over, but 
we must add this: Hill couldn’t get over 
to Mayran’s till after dark that eve¬ 
ning. He had to go to the station and 
get an Irish setter named Mike, that 
had been shipped to him from East 
Junction. The consigner’s instructions 
read: “ Straighten Mike out for the 
Puppy Trials.” 


Kildee, Agricultural Division, Iowa 
State College, at Ames, Iowa, and Dr. 
Lyman E. Jackson, President, South 
Dakota State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, at Brookings. From 
these conversations, from our own ob¬ 
servations made at the Minnesota 
Schools of Agriculture that we visited, 
from many interviews which we had 
with University officials, not only at 
St. Paul but in all the other states 
visited (in each of which, courses of 
from one to two or three years are given 
to farm boys and girls who intend to 
return to the farm), and from our own 
special interest in and knowledge of 
conditions in the prairie provinces, the 
three of us reached our individual con¬ 
clusions. Happily, there was a large 
measure of agreement in these conclu¬ 
sions, but for this article and the views 
presented, the responsibility is solely 
my own. 

Canada at the Crossroads 

I AM not aware of any country, prov¬ 
ince or state wherein a system of agri¬ 
cultural education exists which is per¬ 
fect, or even near perfect, for the con¬ 
ditions in which it is applied. This con¬ 
dition is symbolic not only of the lack 
of money available or appropriated by 
governments for this purpose, and of 
the comparatively low economic level 
characteristic of agriculture to date, 
but of the failure of farmers and their 
organizations to give sufficient encour¬ 
agement to education, and to needle 
and prod their legislators with sufficient 
energy and persistence. Knowledge 
makes wealth, because all wealth comes 
from human effort of hand or mind. 
If both hand and mind are trained, 
wealth grows as knowledge increases. 

In Canada we seem to be standing 
at the crossroads. In Alberta, a system 
of schools of agriculture has existed 
since 1913. Of the six schools originally 
established, four have fallen by the way- 
side, a fifth has opened and closed 
several times, and only the sixth has 
had a continuously successful career. 
This year, between the two schools at 
Olds and Vermilion, 330 students have 
been accommodated according to recent 
reports, and a further 170 turned away. 
There is talk of additional schools in 
the orovince, and also of the creation 
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of a board for co-ordinating agricultural 
education in Alberta. There is no school 
of agriculture at the University of 
Alberta in Edmonton. 

In Ontario, a Committee of Enquiry, 
appointed by the Ontario Government 
two or three years ago, and representa¬ 
tive of all phases of agriculture, has 
reported against the establishment of 
further agricultural schools in that prov¬ 
ince (in addition to the schools at 
Kempville and Ridgetown and the On¬ 
tario Agricultural College at Guelph). 
The Committee favors, as a much more 
economical policy of education, the hold¬ 
ing of numerous short courses through¬ 
out the province, of several weeks, or 
two to four months’ duration. More re¬ 
cently, the Ontario Minister of Agri¬ 
culture, the Hon. T. L. 

Kennedy, has anounced 
that agricultural centres 
will be erected experi¬ 
mentally in one or more 
counties, for the accom¬ 
modation of such short 
courses and for other 
agricultural purposes 
throughout the year. 

In Saskatchewan, a 
School of Agriculture is 
conducted at the Uni¬ 
versity of Saskatchewan, 
at which farm youth who intend to 
farm may take a course of five months’ 
duration, in each of two years. In Mani¬ 
toba the situation is quite similar. What 
is known as a diploma course is given 
at the University of Manitoba—also a 
two-year course of five months each 
year. In both these provinces, the estab¬ 
lishment of schools of agriculture 
throughout the province is being dis¬ 
cussed, and in each province, the idea 
seems to have received some measure of 
approval from the Provincial govern¬ 
ment. 

Results Are What We Want 

It seems needless to say that agri¬ 
cultural education is primarily a matter 
of education, not agriculture. If true, 
this means that it is our universities, 
through their Faculties of Agriculture, 
which should do the teaching. As or¬ 
ganized in this country, our Depart¬ 
ments of Agriculture are not only regu¬ 
latory and administrative but extension 
agencies. They are not teaching insti¬ 
tutions, and never should be so regarded. 
On the other hand, Departments of 
Education are not suitable agencies for 
training young men and women for 
farm life. Their primary function is the 
supervision of primary and secondary 
education and the training of teachers 
for this purpose. This much was made 
clear to me in Minnesota and in the 
other states we visited. A university, if 
it is to fulfill its function, is the foun¬ 
tainhead of knowledge, and must be the 
mainspring of educational practice. 

The Central School of Agriculture at 
St. Paul, Minnesota, takes boys and 
girls, when they have reached the age 
when they should have completed high 
school training. If they have not had this 
training, a school of this kind can take 
them anyway, but it does not compete 
with the high schools, as do the branch 
schools at Crookston and Morris. 

Moreover, this system of branch 
schools does not seem to have helped 
materially the educational level attained 
by farm boys and girls in Minnesota. 
Census figures for 1940 show that only 
18.7 per cent of Minnesota farm folk 25 
years old and over had any high school or 
college education, as compared with 24.1 
per cent of farm folk in this age group 
for the United States as a whole. In this 
respect, the State of Minnesota stood 
42nd among the 48 states of the Union. 
Moreover, in the percentage of native 
white farm boys and girls 16 and 17 
years of age attending school in 1940, 
Minnesota stood 47 th among the 48 
states, with only 43.9 per cent of such 
farm youths attending school. This low 
percentage compares with 85.8 per cent 
for the State of Utah, which ranks first, 
not only for this age group, but also for 
percentage of the total population 25 
years old or over who have had some 
high school education. Moreover, 60.7 
per cent of Minnesota’s 16 and 17-year- 
old farm youths were not attending 
school; and this in a state with a popu¬ 
lation at that time of 2,792,300 of which 
32.4 per cent was rural farm. 

The total enrollment in the four Min¬ 
nesota Schools of Agriculture, runs 
about 1,200 per year, including boys and 


girls of ages from 14 to 20 or more. 
In spite, however, of large, well-built 
residential schools, excellent supervision, 
long experience, and very high cost per 
pupil graduated, the four schools com¬ 
bined reach, in any one year, only one 
farm boy or girl for every 15 in the 
state who are not attending school at 
the age of 16 or 17. 

It is difficult to escape the logic or 
the common sense of the idea that in 
provinces with limited budgets, the de¬ 
velopment of schools of agriculture at 
our provincial universities to the limit 
and the capacity of a single school, is 
advisable before establishing additional 
schools outside. 

The Central Minnesota School at St. 
Paul draws on the time of about 80 
people, including about 
18 of its own general 
staff and 60 or more from 
the University College of 
Agriculture, including 
the most distinguished 
professors and subject 
matter specialists in the 
State. This compares 
with about two dozen 
persons teaching at each 
of the larger branch 
schools, of whom the 
majority are employed 
for only six months of the year. 

I did not obtain figures as to the cost 
of establishing the central school at St. 
Paul, but it stands to reason that the 
further development of our university 
schools of agriculture at Saskatoon and 
Winnipeg could be accomplished much 
more economically than could the estab¬ 
lishment of entirely separate and com¬ 
plete schools at points throughout these 
provinces. Accommodation for 500 to 
700 students on a university campus, 
together with any extra teaching staff, 
can be provided for at a great deal 
less money (and serve an entire province 
for some time to come), than would be 
the cost of establishing a complete in¬ 
stitution, equipped with dormitories, 
equipment, laboratories and land, in 
order to make it competent to teach 
vocational agriculture as an outside 
school. 

Lei Us Be Sensible 

T HE argument is sometimes used that 
farmers will not send their sons and 
daughters so far away from home and 
subject them to the temptations of city 
life. Another is that it costs more at a 
university. Neither argument is neces¬ 
sarily valid. The contacts with uni¬ 
versity student life, the outstanding sub¬ 
ject matter specialists and members of 
the university faculty, the opportunity 
of hearing and seeing speakers and per¬ 
sons of outstanding ability who appear 
from time to time at our universities, 
the ability to take advantage of the 
more complete equipment and to come 
into contact with the research and ex¬ 
perimental work under way at our 
universities, have a combined value 
sufficient to outweigh many smaller 
considerations. 

Our university schools of agriculture 
take young men at an average age of 
about 19, when they have become voca¬ 
tionally conscious. They do not com¬ 
pete with our high schools for pupils 
of younger ages. They supplement the 
basic high school course; and when we 



‘‘ Wonder if that bull hasn't upset my position 
as head of the house — Susie's actin' 
mighty perk? 1 ' 


have learned how to teach agriculture 
properly in elementary and in secondary 
schools, a university school of agricul¬ 
ture will still further complement and 
round out the vocational training which 
the young farmer of tomorrow will need. 

There is also a further and very im¬ 
portant reason why our provincial legis¬ 
lators and the governments they sup¬ 
port, would be well advised to go slowly, 
for a time at least, before providing 
agricultural education in the form of 
outside schools. In any one of the west¬ 
ern provinces, for some years to come, 
the raising of sufficient money to meet 
the many problems of our modem 


society, will constitute a very serious 
problem in itself. Our regular school 
systems and our universities are even 
now inadequately supported. It is diffi¬ 
cult to see where the money is to come 
from to adequately support these insti¬ 
tutions, and at the same time establish 
a number of vocational schools for agri¬ 
culture which will, at best, serve only 
a pitifully small proportion of those 
who need vocational education in agri¬ 
culture, and that at a very high cost 
per student. The time may come when 
such a course may be desirable, but no 
evidence that I have yet been able to 
admit, suggests that it is now warranted. 
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An historic Christmastide, this — with the great conflict ceased, the 
world looking to established Peace, and families united again In 
joyful thankfulness for deliverance and return . . . With a pledge 
in our hearts to those who will not be here to celebrate it, let us 
meet this Christmas with happiness, and face the New Year with 
a resolve to work all together for a better year, a better future. 
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MAXIMUM WHOLESALE PRICES FOR DRESSED TURKEYS 

Maximum wholesale prices for dressed turkeys are fixed by zones, 
and according to the grades set forth in the Federal Livestock and 
Livestock Products Act. The prevailing maximum wholesale prices 
for young hens and toms, delivered to the buyer's place of business, 
are as follows: 

Zone where buyer’s place of business is located 

(cents per pound) 


Maritimes Ont. and Alta, and 
Grade and Gaspc Que. Man. Sask. B.C. 

Special Grade... 39% 38% 36% 35% 37% 

A. Grade. 38% 37% 35% 34% 36% 

B. Grade. 36% 35% 33% 32% 34% 

C. Grade. 33% 32% 30% 29% 31% 


The ceiling on old hens is 3 cents per pound less than the prices shown 
above; on old toms 4 cents per pound less. When turkeys are box- 
packed the price may be increased % of a cent over the above schedule. 
When in doubt as to price, zone boundaries or other poultry regula¬ 
tions, write or call your local or regional office of the Wartime Prices 
and Trades Board. 


TO CONTROL SHOW BEEF SALES 

The following changes in the regulations governing the sale of show 
beef became effective on and after November 19, 1945. 

1. Only beef from cattle exhibited at an authorized show may be 
classed as "show beef". Authorization for such classification 
must come from the Administrator of Meat and Meat Products, 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

2. The secretary of an exhibition which has been named as an 
"authorized show” shall have from the Administrator of Meat 
and Meat Products a written notice of such authorization. The 
notice must be displayed in a prominent place where the show 
is being held. 

3. All carcasses classed as "show beef” must have a cold dressed 
weight at the place of slaughter of not less than 300 pounds, 
and must be in accordance with the specifications for either 
"Choice Beef” (red brand) or Good Beef, (blue brand) as set 
forth in the Livestock and Livestock Products Act. All cattle 
coming from such shows must have been ear-tagged before going 
to the place of slaughtering. 

4. All beef from cattle exhibited at "authorized shows” held in 
Saskatchewan, Alberta or Manitoba must have been slaughtered 
in an inspected plant situated in one of those provinces in order 
to qualify as "show beef.” 

BUTTERFAT FOR CREAM PRODUCTION 

On November 1 the order restricting cream sales to 100 per cent of 
a distributor'sjune, 1944, sales (in pounds of butterfat) was amended 
to allow an increase of 10 per cent over the basic period. The revision 
was made to relieve shortages of cream in communities where return¬ 
ing servicemen and other population shifts had swelled the demand. 
No change in the maximum butterfat content of cream has been 
authorized, and all cream sold must not exceed 18 per cent butterfat 
strength. The sale of whipping cream is still prohibited. Cream dis¬ 
tributors may, however, sell up to 110 per cent of their June, 1944, 
quota. 


FARMERS’ RATION COUPONS 

Coupons covering farmer sales or farm household consumption of 
meat and butter, and sales of preserves must be forwarded to Local 
Ration Boards in primary producers' envelopes (RB-61). Reports for 
December should reach the Local Ration Boards not later than 
January 10. Following are the valid coupon dates for December: 


December 6 

Butter 

Nos. 132 

Meat 

14 

Sugar 

Preserves 

13 

“ 133 

15 

— 

— 

20 

“ 134 

16 

— 

P22-23-24-25 

27 

“ 135 

17 

— 

— 


Instead of one sugar coupon and two preserves coupons becoming 
valid during December, four preserves coupons have been declared. 
This gives the same amount of sugar but allows greater choice if 
more preserves are desired for the Christmas season. 

For further details of any of the above orders apply to the 
nearest office of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
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WE NEED MORE 
PROFITABLE HOGS 

Continued from page 8 


that two and two do not always make 
four in establishing type. The best 
scientific and practical experience will 
have to be applied and the effort carried 
out on a comprehensive scale. 

Cross-breeding Not Recommended 

N OW, what swine breeding methods 
have been tested and what are they 
likely to contribute to our objective in 
western Canada? Cross-breeding, or the 
mating of different pure-breds, has been 
recommended as one solution of our 
problem. This system has been applied 
on a considerable scale in some coun¬ 
tries and has been studied experiment¬ 
ally in different part of the world, in¬ 
cluding Canada and the United States. 
The results of cross-breeding, as re¬ 
ported, are very conflicting. In certain 
tests it has been found that cross-bred 
pigs are thriftier, faster growing and 
more economical feeders than pure- 
breds, while in other instances the re¬ 
sults show that good pure-breds are 
equal to cross-breds in all respects. 
Many of the experiments in cross¬ 
breeding of swine have involved the 
use of colored breeds which could not 
be utilized in swine breeding in Canada. 
Trials conducted with such white breeds 
as Yorkshire and Landrace have been 
carried out in Denmark and in Canada. 
In Denmark it was found that in most 
characteristics of economic importance, 
the cross-bred pigs were intermediate 
in performance between the two pure 
breeds. The trials conducted by the Ex¬ 
perimental Farms Service of the Domin¬ 
ion Department of Agriculture con¬ 
firmed the Danish findings that the 
cross-breds did not noticeably excel the 
pure-breds in most features of practical 
importance. In view of the conflicting 
experimental evidence and on account 
of the danger of this system of breeding 
contributing to a lowering of Canadian 
bacon quality, it was the opinion of the 
Committee that the crossing of pure 
breeds of swine should not be encour¬ 
aged in western Canada at the present 
time. It was suggested, however, that the 
use of this system in the production of 
market hogs should be further investi¬ 
gated. 

It has been mentioned already that 
one of the main jobs facing us in swine 
breeding is that of locating superior 
strains of pure-bred stock; and at the 
same time developing a plan which will 
make it possible to bring together ani¬ 
mals possessing desirable characteris¬ 
tics and mate them in such a way that 
“elite seed” will be produced. There 
must be a continuous search for out¬ 
standing individuals which have the 
ability to transmit features which are 
highly desirable from the standpoint of 
production and carcass quality. 

T HAT a well planned breeding pro¬ 
gram will lead to worth-while im¬ 
provement, is indicated by the results 
of swine breeding research. A few ex¬ 
amples may be cited. An examination 
of the results of litter testing in Den¬ 
mark shows that the length of the 
average pig in that country was in¬ 
creased by one inch. At the same time 
the thickness of back fat was reduced 
by 25 per cent and the thickness of the 
belly increased by 15 per cent. Through 
a similar system, the efficiency of Swed¬ 
ish hogs was improved from a feed re¬ 
quirement of 4.15 pounds of feed per 
pound of gain, to the economical level 
of 3.35 pounds per pound of gain. Im¬ 
proved fertility and an increase in the 
number of functioning teats on brood 
sows have been brought about by care¬ 
ful selection of breeding stock. Most 
well defined hereditary characteristics 
in swine can be intensified by careful, 
systematic mating. 

The Advanced Registry Policy for 
pure-bred swine has served as a means 
of measuring the performance of a cer¬ 
tain percentage of the pure-bred swine 
in Canada; and at the same time it has 
directed the attention of breeders to 
sows and boars which have shown 
superior performance. Until 1929, when 
Advanced Registry for Swine was placed 
on an official basis, the only standard 
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available for guidance in the selection 
of breeding stock was the show ring. 
Our system was weak to the extent that 
we could not measure officially the pro¬ 
ductiveness, the feeding qualities, the 
early or late maturing tendencies, or the 
slaughter merits of our foundation 
breeding stock. 

Follow-up for Advanced Registry 

T HE Committee was of the opinion 
that during the past fifteen years 
Advanced Registry has played an im¬ 
portant and valuable part in the im¬ 
provement of the pig stock of this 
country. At the same time an examina¬ 
tion of the results of official tests at the 
feeding stations located throughout 
western Canada, suggests that there is 
immediate need for the placing of 
greater emphasis on a “follow up” pro¬ 
gram of breeding, which will make pos¬ 
sible a concentration of the desirable 
blood located by Advanced Registry. 
This national policy has done much to 
eliminate many undesirable strains of 
Yorkshire swine in western Canada and 
to focus attention on a type which meets 
the demand for a high standard of per¬ 
formance. Locating the proven stock is 
not enough in itself. It would seem that 
steps should be taken to more actively 
tie in the Advanced Registry Policy 
with a broad, national, constructive 
breeding program to bring about gen¬ 
eral improvement in: (1) uniformity of 
type, (2) uniformity of litter size, (3) 
freedom from hereditary unsoundness 
(ruptures, ridglings, etc.), (4) feeding 
ability, and (5) carcass quality. 

It is encouraging that a start has 
been made in Canada in connection 
with a national breeding plan along the 
lines just mentioned. The Experimental 
Farms Service and the Production Serv¬ 
ice of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture have laid the basis for an 
inbreeding project. Yorkshire boars 
which have shown up to excellent ad¬ 
vantage under Advanced Registry test¬ 
ing have been bred back to their own 
daughters. This system of intensive 
breeding will serve to speed up the 
accumulation of desirable characteris¬ 
tics when accompanied by rigid discard¬ 
ing of undesirable individuals. It will 
result, too, in bringing to the surface 
strains which are carrying in a “dor¬ 
mant” fashion, such hereditary un¬ 
soundnesses as ruptures and ridglings, 
which are becoming altogether too com¬ 
mon. Such a scheme must be carried 
out on a considerable scale if it is to 
eventually make an impression on the 
rank and file of the Canadian pig popu¬ 
lation. The Committee recommended 
that this plan be enlarged in scope 
and that the process be speeded up 
generally. 

Swine Breeding Research Station Needed 

A COMPREHENSIVE program of re¬ 
search in swine breeding was started 
in the United States in 1937 under the 
direction of what is known as the Re¬ 
gional Swine Breeding Laboratory. Ten 
State Experiment Stations are co-oper¬ 
ating with the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture to explore the 
possibilities of further improving swine 
through breeding. It was realized at the 
beginning, by those who planned the 
investigations that progress would be 
slow. Sufficient progress has been made, 
however, to indicate that there are real 
possibilities in the breeding methods 
which are being used and to suggest 
their possible application to the task of 
swine improvement in Canada. 

The detailed findings of the labora¬ 
tory are too extensive for review at this 
time. A few may be mentioned briefly. 
Inbreeding was found to be a useful 
procedure in supplementing regular 
breeding practices; and, if rigid selec¬ 
tion is applied, it can be expected to 
result in a marked speeding up in swine 
improvement. “Hybrid vigor” can be ex¬ 
pected when inbred lines, developed 
from unrelated stock, are crossed. On 
the whole the results with inbred lines 
of swine are similar to the results with 
hybrid corn, though further tests are 
necessary to determine the value of 
using inbred lines in various breeding 
plans. 

With reference to the work in the 
United States, the Committee was of 
the opinion that the tests which were 
being carried out on such a broad scale 
should be investigated at first hand, to 
determine how applicable the procedures 
and results might be to problems of 
swine improvement in Canada. 
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Plant breeders have developed many 
new and superior varieties within com¬ 
paratively recent years. They have had 
an advantage over animal breeders in 
being able to work with large numbers 
of individual plants. If really noticeable 
improvement in swine breeding is to be 
brought about within the lifetime of 
those now engaged in the business, it 
will be necessary to utilize larger num¬ 
bers of animals than are available in 
the average herd. It was the opinion 
of the Committee that a special swine 
breeding research station, co-ordinated 
with the Dominion Experimental Farms 
Service and other institutions which 
might be able to co-operate, should be 
established in western Canada. It was 
recommended that such a scheme be 
started out on a scale sufficiently large 
to insure results of practical worth to 
the commercial swine industry, at as 
early a date as possible. 

Private Swine Breeder Important 

A LTHOUGH it was recommended that 
the development of superior breed¬ 
ing strains be undertaken as a national 
plan, this should not be taken to mean 
that the efforts of the private swine 
breeder were not recognized and fully 
appreciated. Much constructive work 
has been done through private initia¬ 
tive. Indeed, successful livestock breed¬ 
ing in any country depends, to a very 
large extent, on the skill and enthusiasm 
of the average breeder. The suggestion 
that what might be called a large-scale 
breeding program be started, developed 
from a belief that the number of ani¬ 
mals which may be maintained in the 
average private herd is not large enough 
to permit rigid culling and at the same 
time hope for the survival of several 
more or less unrelated lines of breeding. 
A swine breeding station could work 
with and for the private breeders; the 
work of one would supplement the 
activities^ of the other. 

Breeding is only one phase of swine 


production which requires careful study 
on a national scale. Feeding and man¬ 
agement and disease control contribute 
in an important way in determining 
quality and profits. Problems related to 
marketing require consideration on a 
dominion-wide scale from time to time. 
As a means of co-ordinating the efforts 
of all agencies engaged in swine im¬ 
provement, it was recommended that a 
National Swine Committee be estab¬ 
lished. 

The main findings and recommenda¬ 
tions of the special Committee may be 
summarized as follows:— 

1. The production of a utility bacon 
hog which will yield a high grade car¬ 
cass should be our aim. 

2. We have in our better herds breed¬ 
ing stock which meets the fundamental 
requirements for a western Canadian 
bacon hog. 

3. Advanced Registry has been a fac¬ 
tor contributing to the improvement of 
Canadian swine and will be of service 
in expanded breeding programs which 
are suggested. 

4. In the face of the evidence at hand, 
the cross-breeding of swine should not 
be encouraged in western Canada at 
the present time. The system should be 
further investigated. 

5. The inbreeding tests being con¬ 
ducted on a co-operative basis by the 
Dominion Experimental Farms Serv¬ 
ice and Production Service should be 
expanded. 

6. The methods being employed and 
the results secured by the Regional 
Swine Laboratory in the United States 
should be studied at first hand, to deter¬ 
mine their applicability to the problem 
of swine improvement in Canada. 

7. A special research swine breeding 
station should be established in western 
Canada. 

8. A National Swine Committee, simi¬ 
lar to the National Sheep Committee 
and other comparable bodies, could 
function to advantage. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE GOLDEN HIND 

Continued from page 7 


“Aye!” Nora said to herself, “and 
you’d have blue shoes on—if you could 
find them!” 

She watched him while he paid off 
the compass man. His blackish jowls 
shook in hearty laughter while he pulled 
the bills out of his big wallet. He passed 
an extra one to the compass man and 
laughed even louder when the little man 
shook his head. She heard Parran say, 
“Ah, go on! Buy yourself a blue coat 
like mine. Blue’s very nice. Don’t like 
grey." 

There were two men left in the Doub¬ 
loon’s pilot-house. Nora gave only a 
casual glance at the spray-marked win¬ 
dows; with the thought half-formed, 
that she might ask them something 
about the weather outside. It interested 
her, in a mild way, that one of them 
opened the portside door and made more 
than a careless scrutiny of the Hind. 
That is, he was not merely admiring her 
salty good looks. 

Nora knew that extraordinary face, a 
cross between a dead haddock and a 
grinning fox. It was Billy Atkins, a man 
whose past held more shadow than light. 
He had once been a top-notch doryman. 
Long ago, he had given up the dories for 
the easier, better-paid work on the 
draggers. There was queer blood in that 
man. Some people said that it was an 
odd strain of the Canaries. More than 
that, he and Parran had been as thick 
as thieves. They had sailed together for 
some years. They were cronies ashore 
and were often seen in the Nova Scotian 
fishing ports. They had turned a few 
neat tricks in their time. In one case, 
they had saved their own skins on St. 
Pierre Bank at the cost of three fisher¬ 
men’s lives. By some men with long 
memories, Atkins was regarded as a 
criminal. That’s why she gave him a 
second glance. But not a third. She 
didn’t care to speak to him. She waited 
for the second man to come out. Atkins, 
however, said something over his shoul¬ 
der and closed the door. He had seen 
her. 

The second man remained inside. 

Nora hailed Parran, as soon as the 
compass man was out of earshot. Par¬ 
ran was trying to stuff the money back 
into the wallet. 

She said bluntly, “Good morning, Cap¬ 


tain. Have you any of that to spare for 
a time?” 

He jerked gallantly at the blue brim 
and gave his customary boom of laugh¬ 
ter. His laughter suited him. It was big. 
So was his mouth; and the teeth that 
flashed there were good big ones, too, 
conservatively adorned with new gold. 
His big, black eyes became wet with 
good feeling, easily summoned up. “For 
you, Cap’n Nora? For her?” He bent his 
head toward the Hind. Always! Yes! 
Sure! Why not?” He thrust out his 
wallet. 

She replied, “For me, Captain. And 
for her.” She bent her head, just as he 
had and made the bending such a pretty 
action that he quickly gave her a male 
look. She said, “Come aboard for break¬ 
fast, Captain, and I’ll sign my life away. 
Collateral—an immortal soul.” 

“Ho! Ho!” He held a hand over his 
blue corporation to hold its jolly shaking 
down. “Breakfast—yes! Why not? Sure! 
But you don’t sign your life away, Miss 
Nora. You sign nothing. Take what you 
need, eh? For as long as you like.” 

“One thousand. Ninety-day note. Six 
and a half cents on the dollar. That’s 
the story, Captain.” 

“No cents on the dollar. This is not 
business. Miss Nora. This is—” 

“What?” 

“This is love. I love”—here he inclined 
his head toward the Hind again in a 
really fancy manner—“I love her. Very 
much! Why not? I sailed on her when 
I was wing-high to a duck!” He bel¬ 
lowed at the thought of big Captain 
Parran ever having been such a mite. 

Nora said, “I do, too. I love her.” Since 
a share of her inner desperation had 
come into her voice and had thinned it, 
put an edge on it, he at once became 
solemn. She said to herself, “What an 
actor we have here!” It was a shrewd, 
haphazard observation, but it made her 
a little cold inside, just the same. 

He followed her to the galley. She 
broke a dozen eggs into a pan and put 
bread over the coals to toast. She pulled 
down the table and secured it, pushed 
a dish of oranges toward him and he 
peeled a couple. She poured coffee and 
sat down beside him on the locker. When 
he had eaten a little, he took out his 
wallet and counted a thousand dollars 



When there's a bam to be raised a 
man's neighbors . . . sometimes a 
whole community . . . often pitch in 
and help him do the heavy end of the work. 

And as for the money needed for materials, that, 
too . . . although few people stop to think about it , . . 
often comes from co-operation. 

Four million or more Canadian "neighbors" pool 
a part of their savings in Life Insurance. Their premiums 
add up to a huge sum, part of which is available for 
farm and town mortgages, so that when a farmer, for 
instance, wants to build, or enlarge, or renovate, he can 
raise the money readily. 

The Life Insurance business is strictly a "neigh¬ 
borly" business... a great co-operative enterprise which 
aims at the protection of the people by the people. 


A portion of every dollar invested by the 
Life Insurance companies helps to finance 
fanners and town dwellers who occasion¬ 
ally need mortgage loans to realize their 
ambitions and get ahead. The remainder 
is invested in government and municipal 
bonds and other securities under govern¬ 
ment regulations. Every man who owns 
Life Insurance does more than safeguard 
the future of his loved ones ... he also 
shares in Canada's progress. 
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It is 

good citizenship 
to own 

A Message from the Life Insur¬ 
ance Companies in Canada. 
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IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 

71st ANNUAL STATEMENT 

Year Ending October 31st, 1945 


T HE statement of Imperial Bank of 
Canada shows public deposits with 
the bank have increased more than 
Fifty Million Dollars in twelve 
months. The assets of the bank have 
reached an all-time high of $379,- 
179,568. 

After Dominion Taxes of $501,285 
and provisions for bad debts and for 
Staff Pension Fund, profits remain¬ 
ing amounted to $915,420. Dividends 
of 80 cents per share were paid, and 
provisions made for depreciation of 
Bank Premises. The final result was 
an increase in profit and loss account 
of $141,000. 

Investments in securities total 
$205,488,417. These are 65% Dominion 
and Provincial Securities maturing 
within two years. Loans to the public 


generally, including farmers, manu¬ 
facturers, grain buyers, etc., are now 
$81,564,699, and are up about 18 mil¬ 
lions for the year. 

These commercial loans have a 
significant bearing upon the coun¬ 
try’s efforts towards reconversion, 
and show an ever-increasing utiliza¬ 
tion of the Bank’s facilities by Cana¬ 
dian businessmen and Agriculturists. 

Summing up, the statement shows 
the sound financial condition of the 
country. The increase in bank de¬ 
posits added to the outstanding suc¬ 
cess of the Ninth Victory Loan is a 
fair indication of Canada’s ability to 
withstand and overcome the stresses 
of reconversion to peacetime produc¬ 
tion. 
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ASSETS 


Deposits with and Notes of Bank of Canada---$ 

Notes of and Cheques on Other Banks- 

Other Cash and Deposits- 

Government and Municipal Securities, not exceeding market 

value _—-- 

Other Bonds and Stocks, not exceeding market value.- 

Call Loans (secured)------- 


42,964,902.53 

12,454,088.25 

17,586,746.96 

203,043,028.91 

2,445,387.84 

8,508,325.99 


TOTAL QUICK ASSETS 


$ 287,002,480.48 


Commercial and Other Loans (after full provision for bad and 

doubtful debts) .........— 

Bank Premises----- 

Liabilities of Customers under Acceptances and Letters of 

Credit (as per Contra)..-.... 

Other Assets___ 


82,464,530.39 

5,532,893.44 

4,043,193.57 

136,469.91 


$ 379,179,567.79 


LIABILITIES 

Notes in Circulation------. $ 1,177,287.50 

Deposits ____--- t- 357,694,614.95 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding-- 4,043,193.57 

TOTAL LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC--$362,915,096.02 

Dividends due Shareholders ....--- 140,765.24 

Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits...-.—. 16,123,706.53 

$ 379,179,567.79 


R S WALD IE w - G - MORE, 

President. General Manager. 
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before her. She stuffed the money into 
her trouser pocket and asked for his pen, 
an ornate ivory and gold affair. She 
scribbled the note and slipped it into 
his wallet. 

“If you insist,’’ said he. 

“I do,” she replied. The signing made 
her tremble a little because she had an 
image in her mind of other notes of the 
same kind at home. Her heritage. She 
thanked him earnestly. “No one else 
in Gloucester would lend money to the 
owner of a vessel still under sail. You 
are very kind.” 

“Ah, the Golden Hind!" He held up his 
coffee mug and drank from it and began 
a genial account of the day he first 
stepped aboard the vessel. 

I T was Hardegon who saw that second 
man come out of the Doubloon’s pilot¬ 
house. And not by chance. After Nora 
and Captain Parran had gone below, he 
had taken another look at the new 
manila. His first glance at it, the night 
before, had caused him 
some anxiety. Good man¬ 
ila twine had become 
scarce. The navy had 
built up a great stock¬ 
pile for ropes. The in¬ 
tensity of fishing had 
taken more than usual. 

There was some talk of 
a new sort of cotton 
twine coming into use 
on the draggers for nets. 

Hardegon didn’t want to make a change. 
All his work on the big-meshed cod-end 
had been done with good manila. He 
was pleased now to find that this new 
shipment was as good as the old. He 
rubbed it between his fingers and sniffed 
it. 

This satisfaction naturally made him 
think of his breakfast. He went to the 
loft window again. He also wanted to 
take a look at the Doubloon. The truth 
of it was that he had long since con¬ 
sidered Captain Parran to be no friend 
to the Hind or to Nora. Hardegon had 
been shocked to learn that old Doonan 
had become deeply indebted to Parran. 
For this reason:Parran had no vessel 
of his own. The Doubloon was the prop¬ 
erty of a Boston syndicate. It had earned 
a hundred thousand dollars net the year 
before. Parran had made a great deal 
out of the captain’s share and com¬ 
missions. Yet he was greedy. All Glou¬ 
cester knew that he was wild to get a 
vessel for himself. None could be built 
and none could be bought. The ship¬ 
yards were too busy on war vessels and 
every schooner afloat was either earning 
a great deal or had gone to the wars. 
The Governor Fuller had gone. So had 
Ben Pine’s famous Thebaud. In fact, a 
man had said to Hardegon that very 
morning, “Parran would give his right 
eye to get the Golden Hind away from 
that girl.” 

It made Hardegon uneasy even to see 
the Doubloon lying so close to the Hind. 
While he was watching, giving the drag- 
ger a careful going-over, Atkins stuck 
his head out of the pilot-house again. 
To Nora, this had been a not unusual 
action. To Captain Hardegon, anything 
that Atkins did was important. He knew 
his background and despised the man, 
which was partly the cause for his long¬ 
standing distrust of Captain Roades. He 
had often seen them ashore together 
along the Nova Scotian coast, always 
in Parran’s company. He had heard 
some hints of their doings, but in recent 
years he hadn’t been in the provincial 
ports very often. He knew that both 
Parran and Roades were from New¬ 
foundland trader families, nothing 
against them in itself, for Gloucester 
had taken many a fine skipper from the 
colony. But Hardegon hadn’t the life¬ 
long friendship with Roades that he had 
with the native-born. He was wary of 
him. 

Now he stepped back a little from the 
window when he saw that there was a 
second man in the Doubloon’s pilot¬ 
house. 

Atkins looked up and down the wharf; 
it was deserted. He spoke to the man 
behind him and a figure came out at 
once and jumped to the Doubloon’s rail. 

Hardegon swore under his breath 
when he saw the man was Roades. He 
didn’t know what to make of it, furtive 
as the whole thing had been. Of course 
the skipper of the Hind had a right to 
go out on a compass run with Parran, 
especially since they were friends, a 
thing that Roades had never denied. 


Yet it seemed hardly a proper action 
on that very day when the Hind herself 
was making ready to go. 

Hardegon said to himself, “They must 
have needed a talk pretty badly to get 
up in the middle of the night for it!” 

Roades’ next action surprised Harde¬ 
gon even more. He hurried across the 
wharf and ran through the open door of 
the last shed, closed it behind him. At 
the moment he turned to reach for the 
door, Hardegon saw his face distinctly. 
There was a queer look of anxiety show¬ 
ing in the mouth and eyes, pinched up 
and half closed by cunningness. It was 
clear enough that he didn’t wish to be 
seen by any of the Hind’s people. 

Hardegon knew what Roades was go¬ 
ing to do. He’d go through the sheds, by 
passing from one building to another, 
until he came to the head of the wharf, 
where he would be hidden from the 
Hind. 

Hardegon waited. Presently he heard 
a door open and close. Then another 
door opened and closed 
directly beneath him. He 
edged a little nearer to 
the window and looked 
toward the head of the 
wharf. The last door in 
the row opened and 
Roades hurried out. He 
crossed the upper street 
and turned into a sea¬ 
man’s bar. 

Hardegon swore again 
and said, “You need a drink all right 
you, you-!” 

He boarded the Hind and went down 
into the forecastle. He greeted Parran 
in the same cool fashion that he always 
did, called out to Nora, who was in the 
galley again, “I’ll have mine scrambled, 
cook!” 

“Aye, sir! Coming up!” 

Hardegon filled a mug with coffee. Be¬ 
fore he could drink it, a voice hailed the 
vessel. “Anybody aboard?” 

“Why,” said Nora, “ ’tis Captain 
Roades for breakfast, too. What luck! 
Three men and all devoted to me.” 

Captain Parran roared with laughter. 
He winked at Hardegon and said, "Jack 
Roades? Good!” He pushed his coffee 
mug toward her. “Fill up. Miss Nora. I’ll 
stay a bit. I haven’t seen Jack for a 
long time.” 

Hardegon didn’t say anything but the 
lie helped him make a decision. Noth¬ 
ing, now, was going to keep him off the 
Hind for her next voyage. 

B EFORE noon, the bills were paid, the 
dorymen were on hand, and the top- 
mastmen were working aloft. Yet the 
Hind could not stir. No men had been 
found to take the places of the drowned 
Corkery and his sullen, wretched bro¬ 
ther. Their shipmates were already 
breaking out new hooks and gangins for 
the trawls. The smoke of burning gangin 
tips filled the salty air. But there was a 
dory out of action and new hands had 
to be found for it. 

Captain Roades had twice gone ashore 
in his search for John Corkery. He 
hadn’t found him. Worse still, he could 
find no one who had seen him. Every 
man young enough to haul a trawl had 
been roundly beseeched to make the 
voyage. None would go on such a long 
and chancy cruise. Some of them 
laughed in Roades’ face at the odd no¬ 
tion of standing by a mainsheet on 
freezing nights. 

Urged by Nora, Captain Hardegon 
joined the search for a doryman. He 
almost solved part of the problem. He 
came upon a middle-aged fisherman idly 
chipping rust at Mellon’s Yard and, by a 
brisk use of blarney, persuaded him to 
come to the Doonan wharf. The fisher¬ 
man, hearing the loud hails from dory- 
men at work on the Hind’s deck, seemed 
to brighten up. He became less eager 
when he learned that there was, as yet, 
no dory-mate for him, that one was to 
be found. He balked altogether when he 
was told that Nora was to be taken 
along as a passenger to Nova Scotia. 

“Not a chance!” he said. “’Tis the 
worst of luck to take a woman aboard a 
fishing vessel. A man would have an 
awful jag on to do such a thing. 

“Besides,” he added piously, “sailing 
on a Sunday ain’t to my liking.” 

He hurried away. 

During this uneasy time, there was a 
lot of talk aboard the Hind and on the 
wharf. Too much talk, for Nora. She was 
at her wits’ end. Captain Roades had 
fallen abruptly into the black, listless 
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mood that had marked his home-com¬ 
ing. He stalked up and down by himself 
and would not meet her glance. This 
had always been one of his faults. She 
laid it to the endless anxiety caused by 
the vessel’s failure to earn money. She 
was, by this time, accustomed to his 
moodiness. Today it made her more 
eager than ever to get the schooner 
away; because she saw that her dory- 
men were in no mood to take any of his 
short temper or sullenness. The breach 
between them and their captain hadn’t 
been closed during the night. The long 
talks in the night past, talks with wives 
and cronies, had added a mysterious 
quality to their behavior, which made 
her think that more of them might take 
their gear ashore. Some were angry 
enough for that. She didn’t like the way 
certain of them gathered in groups and 
held themselves aloof. Nor did she care 
for the over-the-shoulder glances that 
they gave, now and then, to Captain 
Roades. Even the best of them—the 
Lisbon—had been affected by the bad 
feeling. He stood apart. 

Then, quite suddenly, John Corkery 
appeared. No one had seen him come 
down the wharf. No one had heard him 
speak. He was in poor shape; seemed, 
in fact, to be a little on the mad side. 
In a way, this was to be expected be¬ 
cause he had really loved his brother, 
not only as a brother, but also as a 
skilled and courageous dorymate, which 
was a bond equal in strength to the 
blood tie. Grief had made inroads on 
him during the night. It hadn’t sent 
him to the bottle, but it had taken away 
his sleep, had made him gaunter and 
had deepened the black pits in which 
his eyes lived out their misery. 

Captain Roades was the first to spy 
the doryman. He hurried toward him 
and said roughly: “Where the hell you 
been?” 

Corkery held up his reply briefly to 
let the people understand that nobody 
could swear at him. Having made this 
point, he answered, “I been in church 
all night, Captain. Praying for him. 
Where you should have been. He then 
came forward an inch or two, making 
his way by a shuffle, his eyes looking 
downward. 

Wise heads among the staring throng 
shook in warning at this answer. Not 
because they disbelieved him. On the 
contrary, it was because they knew he 
spoke the truth. And the truth alarmed 
them. Corkery was no churchgoer, in the 
ordinary course of events. The chief 
effect of his stealthy arrival and of his 
words was fear that he actually had 
gone mad, a fear that had been whis¬ 
pered on the Hind after the terrifying 
hour when he, by himself, had tipped 
the death-board for his brother’s burial 
and, for the first time, had cursed 
Roades. 

Nobody seemed lively enough to crack 
the deathly silence that he now created 
and drew over them. In truth, Corkery 
looked a little like old John Death him¬ 
self, standing there with a pocketful of 
curses for all on deck and wharf. His 
staunch legs and arms, now clad in black 
shoddy, seemed to have thinned out in 
the night. He kept his hands clasped 
behind his back as he bent forward. He 
changed his gaze and kept it unwaver¬ 
ingly on Roades’ ruddy face. It was un¬ 
canny the way he kept them enthralled; 
and even managed to gain another inch 
or two in his advance without alarming 
them. 



“Golly, they weren’t fooling when they said 
the stork was going to pay them a visit1“ 


The Hind’s cook was the man who saw 
what the others couldn’t see: Corkery’s 
hands. The cook had just come up with 
a hod and was about to dump the ashes 
over the rail. The queer silence made 
him look up. Reddened by the gallery 
fire, his face, for that moment, beamed 
like a moon all filled up; then some¬ 
thing more than the sou’wester cooled it 
off, opened it up. He howled. 

Nora had been standing almost be¬ 
tween Roades and Corkery. At the 
warning from below, she had just time 
enough to turn toward Corkery as he 
leaped forward. His right hand swept 
around. It held his bait-knife. He, too, 
let out a howl and closed in on Roades. 
Nora cried, “For God’s sake—no!” 

She struck savagely at Corkery’s ris¬ 
ing arm. 

Captain Roades was not the man to 
let her stand in the way of such a fight. 
He had obviously been watching Corkery 
out of the corner of his eyes, had per¬ 
ceived his murderous intention and was 
ready. He jerked back his reefer, made 
a twisting, fancy step to the right and 
thrust Nora away so violently that she 
fell headlong. 

R OADES jerked out his own knife. It 
was an extraordinary weapon, a 
French trick that he had picked up 
after a brawl in the cod fleet at Miquelon 
years before when some mainland scrape 
or other had kept him off shore for a 
time. That knife had had a drink or two 
before now. The ivory handle was just 
as long as the wonderful blade, and it 
was carved into a gargoyle shape, a 
Breton death’s-head. He could handle it, 
too. He was no fist-fighter. That style 
meant broken hands and spoiled live¬ 
lihoods. It hadn’t been favored by his 
Miquelon cronies. 

He shouted, “Stand away!” 

He jumped backward a good stride to 
baffle Corkery’s headlong charge. Then 
he laughed wickedly at Corkery to taunt 
him into carelessness. 

“I’ll make bait of you, you crazy mick! 
Come on again!” he shouted. 

Corkery lunged forward. They grap¬ 
pled and each man lifted a hand to 
seize the other’s knife-hand. They were 
strong and well-matched, one by cool¬ 
ness and hate, the other by the despera¬ 
tion of his madness. Their lithe bodies 
clashed gracefully. Both the knives glit¬ 
tered aloft against the blue. The little 
carved eye in Roades’ knife stared down 
over his knuckles into Corkery’s dis¬ 
torted face. 

It had taken only the split of a second 
for the fighters to move into this lock. 

It took no more for Captain Hardegon 
to settle their hash for them. He drove 
his right knee between them, rammed 
it against their bellies. And in the same 
powerful, upward movement, he struck 
each man hard on the chin with his 
fists. They groaned and fell apart. The 
knives came down. The ivory weapon 
turned skilfully in to the Miquelon 
twist at the hip. 

Captain Hardegon at once revealed 
his skill in the handling of men. In¬ 
stead of striking another blow, he turned 
his back toward them and said to Nora, 
“Get up, you goose!” 

He stretched out his hand to her and 
helped her rise. 

At once, an uproar started among the 
men. 

Hardegon gave them a portion of his 
scorn by saying, “Oh, you talk now, do 
you? Shut up!” 

He kept his fists handy, so that it was 
plain to Roades and to Corkery alike 
that, should they join up again, there 
would be worse cracking of jaws and 
no mistake about it. 

Captain Hardegon could see that there 
was no easy way for either Nora or 
Captain Roades to do the business which 
had to be done hastily. Therefore, he did 
it by saying to Corkery, “John, will you 
take the hell out of your heart and go 
aboard the vessel?” 

“I will not!” 

“I ask you again, will you go aboard 
your vessel and let her make a trip? 
One good trip is needed by us all.” 

Hardegon’s voice trembled in earnest¬ 
ness, in his passionate desire to smooth 
the way for Nora and the Golden Hind. 
Yet he made no stir in the Corkery 
depths. 

He then said something which made 
the others murmur even louder, in as¬ 
tonishment and in admiration. Quite as 
if he hadn’t had this very move in 
mind, he calmly said, “John Corkery, 
you know me and I know you. You go 


aboard your vessel and I’ll go dorymates 
with you.” 

Even Corkery, in the dullness of his 
waning fury, jerked up his head at this 
sentence. A skilled captain’s offer to go 
back into a dory was a rare event. Of 
course, there had been captains who had 
drunk themselves back into a dory. A 
sound skipper took such a step down— 
or, rather, backwards only under extra¬ 
ordinary compulsion. Hardegon did it 
because of his devotion to Nora and his 
determination to save the Hind from 
whatever deviltry Parran and Roades 
were cooking up. None of them could 
understand, of course, that such a force 
was working in his heart. There were 
others who became aware, at the mo¬ 
ment of his speech, that something of 
desperate meaning was going on. 


Roades was one of these. He sent a 
signal across to Captain Parran, who 
stood aloof, backed by his crew. 

That wary twitch of the eyeballs 
whipped Parran into action. He stepped 
forward in the grand manner and 
opened his mouth to speak a few words. 
However, his inner agility couldn’t do 
double duty. He couldn’t drum up some 
scheme to keep Hardegon off the Hind 
and, at the same time, pretend that he 
loved the Hind and meant her no harm. 
The result of his brain-storm was, for 
once, a sudden splash of frankness all 
over his face. This left a loutish look for 
all to see. 

Nora gasped. 

Parran's expression set Hardegon 
ablaze again. He almost made Parran 
jump out of his ’longshore shoes by 
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stepping lightly forward and shouting, 
"What you going to say? Hey?” 

Parran was twice Hardegon’s age and 
also exceeded him in bulk. For that 
matter, he outranked him in authority, 
and prestige, since he had, at least, a 
vessel to command. Nevertheless, he 
couldn’t get organized. Hardegon’s 
words, in themselves, were enough to 
make a decent man laugh. For how 
could a man be gaffed for words he 
hadn’t even spit out? 

Parran had an inkling of what had 
happened in Hardegon's mind. He knew 
that Hardegon had worked up some 
suspicion and that there was now hatred 
between them. He withstood the force 
of this knowledge rather awkwardly. 
Warily avoiding a two-sided exchange 
with Hardegon, he said to Nora, "Miss 
Nora! Under the circum¬ 
stances — that is — why — 
sure! Why not? Oh, I ain’t 
going dorymates with no- 1 

body—” Here he roared and A 

his own men had the grace i 1 

to laugh at the thought of / J 
his giving up thirty thou- /'•I '3J 
sand a year for a doryman’s 
pittance. “But here’s a man 
who can bait a trawl and » 

haul it and he’ll go for you ^ 

Cap’n Nora!” 

Without turning his head, 
he held out his blue-clad arm and let it 
fall in jovial fashion on the shoulder of 
the man next to him—Billy Atkins. 


question with some coldness. Yet it 
would take an extremely keen eye to 
perceive that he meant, "I think you’ll 
hate it, you so-and-so, but take it!” His 
respectful attitude was more than the 
traditional bow to the captaincy and to 
the law of the Gloucester fleet. It was 
also a doryman’s way of buttering up a 
captain whom he had just slugged on 
the jaw. Thus Hardegon showed them 
all that he had become a doryman again. 

Captain Roades responded nobly to 
this treatment. He swallowed the Irish 
pill, and, a moment after, nodded his 
blond head. 

Hardegon had one last use for his 
skill in such circumstances. Knowing 
that the Hind had to be sailed by an 
even-tempered lot of men, he sang out 
cheerfully, “Well, then! Twelve dories. 

Twenty-three men and boy! 
What more can you ask?” He 
scraped the scowl off his face, 
and, by so doing freshened up 
all the others. 

U , All save one. Corkery. His 

)t> listless stand, by Nora’s side, 
JAi made it plain that he was 
once more in communion 
with a newly made ghost. 
p 3 -—Nevertheless, he, too, had to 
be swept up in the embrace 
of good feeling, had to be 
made happy and resolute 
again. It might have been Hardegon’s 
work, but he had swiftly assumed his 
new role. His instinct for what was 
proper had already made him drift a 
step or two toward his shipmates. 

Nora, rising herself out of the gloom 
that had beset her, left off gazing at 
Roades and took a step toward Corkery 
so that her hand could touch his arm. 
She said, “There’s more mouths for you 
to feed now, John Corkery, and the 
Hind’s not done too well.” 

The doryman made no reply. 

Nora went on in an even gentler tone. 
“Come back from where you are, chum!” 

Corkery lifted his head and came 
alive. “Aye, Cap’n Nora!” 

“Then where’s your gear, John?” 
Corkery took up her gaze in the grow¬ 
ing strength of his own and answered, 
“ ’Tisn’t far away. No!” 

“Well,” said Nora, without a by-your- 
leave to Parran, “you go aboard the 
Doubloon, John, and take Billy Atkin’s 
place.” 

“Why,” said a Doubloon man quickly, 
“John Corkery’s a good man with a 
needle and fine at a winch brake!” 

“Why not?” cried Parran. “Yes! Sure! 
Come aboard, John, and help us make 
a big trip!” 

Corkery swung on his heel and, in a 
livelier measure, strode to the wharf- 
shed. He reached within and pulled his 
gear out of the dark beyond the door. 

“I’m obliged to you, Captain Parran,” 
he said. “I can do the work fine. I did 
it on the Esmeralda until she burned in 
Tor Bay.” He then made his farewells 
to Nora and to Hardegon; and to Harde¬ 
gon he sent a signal with his eyes: 
“You’ve a chum aboard the Doubloon, 
where you’ll need one.” 

At this, Captain Parran gave the nod 
and his crew began to drop aboard the 
dragger. Parran said, “Well be fishing 
the Middle Ground in a few days.” He 
tugged at the blue brim and said to 
Nora, “Maybe we’ll be meeting you there. 
Good luck to you and the Hind, miss.” 

The Doubloon's engine, which had 
been idling, opened up and the dragger 
turned out into the stream. 

Hardegon waited by Nora’s side until 
all the Hind’s men were aboard and at 
work on her sails. Then he said, “You 
can take your gear out of the dead 
man’s bunk, Nora. I’ll get mine.” 

She nodded in a happier way. It 
wasn’t happy enough for him. He grin¬ 
ned and said, “Didn’t I tell you to wipe 
that pout off your handsome face, 
miss?” 

She gave him half a smile. He took her 
arm and whispered. “Cap’n Nora, do 
you know, by any chance, what destiny 
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Y OU could tell, in that jumpy moment, 
that Atkins was ready to drop dead 
in his tracks. Up to then, he had no 
more idea of going on the Hind than he 
had of trawling on the moon. His boots 
slowly keeled together, as if the weight 
of that beautiful arm was something 
more than he could bear. Which was 
true. Yet he had to bear it. In doing so, 
he made it perfectly clear that he wasn’t 
his own man any more and that he had 
to back into a dory at his master’s word. 

Atkins closed up that fishy thing 
which, for him, passed as a mouth. It 
had opened in a haddocky gasp. He 
grinned and whispered, “Sure! Sure! 
Why not?” 

Somebody among the Hind’s people 
said, “That’s one man!” There was im¬ 
patience in that voice; and there were 
other sounds from the dorymen which 
meant, “If we’re going—let’s go!” 

Nora said, “All right.” 

Captain Roades repeated her words. 
Captain Parran said, “Good! Now I’ll 
find the other.” 

At this, one of his men said in a cool 
manner, “And find another to take 
Billy’s place, while you’re about it. For 
we don’t sail short-handed. Not on the 
Doubloon we don’t.” 

Others near him nodded vigorously at 
this hint concerning the fierceness of 
labor on the Doubloon. 

Captain Hardegon turned to the 
Hind’s dorymen. “Have any of you gone 
dorymates with Billy Atkins?” 

There was a natural delay in the 
answer. Nobody wanted Atkins aboard 
the Hind yet there was no chance of 
finding another. There were two or three 
men who had been in a dory with Atkins. 
Only one answered. This was the Lisbon, 
the same Portuguese who had been put 
in such a bad light by Roades’ story of 
the death of James Corkery. 

The Lisbon said, “I have, Dan.” 

“And is he a good man in a dory, 
Terry?” 

“He was with me. Rigged for halibut, 
we was. The Rachel.” 

“And a good man aboard a vessel?” 
“He was then, Dan.” This was damna¬ 
tion by faint praise. Hardegon didn’t 
falter over it. He was resolved to go with 
Nora aboard the Hind if he had to steal 
below and hide with her secret recruits. 
He said, “I’ve got no work and I could 
use a couple of hundred bucks.” A Hind 
man laughed at this cheerfulness. Har¬ 
degon went on, “Billy, if you go dory¬ 
mates with me. I’ll go dorymates with 
you. And we’ll set fifty hooks to a string 
and get rich honestly.” 

The dorymen laughed at this jibe for 
lazy men who shirked a full set of trawl 
hooks. The draggermen sneered at his 
sneer for them and their slaughter of 
baby fish. 

Atkins signified his acceptance by 
cordially running his red tongue out and 
drawing it in. He raked Corkery with a 
mean glance and whispered a word that 
could not be made out 
“It is agreeable to you, Captain 
Roades?” Hardegon asked the necessary 
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her spars, where the topmastmen lay at 
ease. In an idle motion, the schooner 
swung her bow out of the lane between 
the wharves, where Gloucester citizens, 
in Sunday best, shouted across the 
widening space and told their children 
to wave their hands. 

The Hind’s forefeet touched a strong 
whirl in the tide. She curtseyed gravely 
to the tune of sou’wester music in her 
shrouds. Jib and jumbo filled again and 
pointed her toward the open sea, which 
changed from blue to green as she went 
on. A shout rang down her deck; and 
her foresail, flashing like the whitecaps 
far away, ran up boisterously. It had 
been swayed up so suddenly and smooth¬ 
ly that the Hind seemed surprised, 
seemed to have missed her cue. She tar¬ 
ried a while in a foolish way, careened 
to the east, splashed, and then began 
shooting for the passage. A new shout, 
louder than the seas which sprang to 
meet her, pealed away from the main- 
boom; and the mainsail’s enormous 
shadow darkened her blue waterways. 

The mainsail roared and filled. Rain- 
bowed spray arched over her. A board¬ 
ing sea struck at her lee dory-nest. She 
cleared herself; and, in a last furious 
plunge onward and upward, leaped into 
the Atlantic. Knot by knot, the Hind 
lifted her pace until her lee rail went 
under. She plunged along on the same 
tack until she dropped the land, put all 
ledges and dunes out of sight, so that 
nothing showed except sun flashes off 
old Thatcher’s walls. These dwindled 
soon. 

Not until then did Captain Roades 
speak. 

All the fast work had been done with¬ 
out an order from him. At least, nothing- 
more than a nod or a wave to Hardegon, 
who had taken John Corkery’s place as 
mate. 

As soon as the schooner sailed free of 
the land, Roades made a sign to Harde¬ 
gon that he should take over. Roades 
shouted above the pounding of the 
spray, “I want to take a look up for¬ 
ward! Put her on the other tack. And 
tell them”—he jerked his hand toward 
the topmastmen—“tell them to go 
ahead, if you want to. She can stand it 
yet a while.” 

Hardegon had been standing near the 
mainsheet gang, who were trimming her 
a bit. He came aft a step and lifted his 
voice above the din of water and settling- 
sails. 

"Staysail, too? Will you want it on. 
Captain?” 

T HERE was nothing in Hardegon’s 
words to stir a man up or cast him 
down. They were said with the utmost 
respect and in the usual course of his 
duties. The staysail was often added 
after the tack because it saved the 
shifting of that sail for the new tack, 
which would leave the vessel on her 
course for Nova Scotia. 

Nevertheless, Roades didn’t answer, 
even when Hardegon slid another step 
down the slanted deck and repeated his 
words. 

Roades became listless. He kept his 
grip on the spokes and, in his curious 
forgetfulness, failed to hand over. That 
is, he gave the Hind another spoke or 
two, looked at the sun, and then gazed 
dully into the binnacle, as if he really 
didn’t care what story the compass told 
him. 

Once the Hind splashed badly. He 
didn’t do anything about it. 

In his bewilderment, Hardegon faced 
Nora, who was braced against the lee 
rail. She was strapping her sou’wester 
on, for the sea kicked up a good deal of 
spray and they had to oil up to keep dry. 

She hadn’t missed any of that ex¬ 
change. Her face had brightened in the 
excitement of the race for the open sea. 
Now her face darkened again and she 
asked herself anxiously the same ques¬ 
tion that she had openly asked Roades 
the night before, “What’s eating him 
now?” Something was, indeed, gnawing 
at him. Once again, she took the blame 
for it and ascribed his behavior to the 
fact that he had set out on another hard 
voyage too soon after the exhausting 
effort of the last. 

Roades then called out in a surprising- 
return of cheerfulness. “Nora! What do 
you say?” 

By a wave of his hand, he invited her 
to take the wheel, a courtesy that was 
part of the Hind’s famous hospitality. 
Although she was naturally eager 


to have that pleasure again, she shook 
her head. She could tell that Hardegon, 
who was a great sailing-master, was 
anxious to take over. He hadn’t had 
much to do with such a helm for some 
seasons. She nodded her head toward 
him. 

At this, Roades beckoned again to 
Hardegon, quite as if he hadn’t done so 
before. 

Hardegon took the wheel. He held it a 
while to get the feel of it, then raised 
his hand to the foresheet gang. 

Captain Roades began to go forward 
slowly. In passing the men at the main- 
sheet, he came face to face with Billy 
Atkins, who was standing by for the 
tack. Atkins had noticed the change in 
Roades’ behavior. There was a strong 
and familiar meaning in it for him, pos¬ 
sibly because he had seen it on other 
occasions wheh they were with Parran 
ashore. He sneered openly and said 
something to the Lisbon, who was 
standing at his side. The Lisbon re¬ 
buked him by an angry shake of his 
head. 

Nora saw this. The exchange between 
the new hand and the skipper freshened 
her anxiety and made her feel, more 
strongly than ever, that she was being 
drawn into some mystery that, in the 
end, would bring no good to her or to 
the Hind. Had one of the Hind’s own 
people acted in that way, she could have 
understood the meaning. Now it angered 
her that the man she loved, and who 
loved her, should be exposed to a crafty 
insult by a stranger on her own vessel. 

She drew nearer to the wheel. 

Hardegon saw her gloomy expression 
deepen. He called out, “O.K,, chum?” 

“O.K., Dan.” 

“Here we go, then!” 

He brought the schooner up into the 
wind. Booms and sails came roaring 
across the deck. The Hind began to fall 
gracefully onto the new tack. She stayed 
in the wind a little longer than was 
good. Her canvas slatted, then took hold. 
She came around handsomely. 

Hardegon waved his hand again. 
Presently the topsails bloomed against 
the sky. A little later, the staysail went 
swaying up. Now under all her muslin, 
the Hind sped toward her landfall five 
hundred miles away. 

N ORA took the wheel at his bidding. 

For her, too, it had been long since 
she had felt the powerful drive of that 
hull beneath her. The force of it passed 
through her hands and into her body 
like a charge of electricity. She laughed 
aloud and swayed easily to the easy sway 
of the vessel. Once she had to lighten 
the Hind up a bit. When the schooner 
settled again, she saw Hardegon’s look 
of pride in her seamanship. This made 
her so happy that she laughed again 
over the dewy spokes. She couldn’t help 
that swift buoyance which lifted her 
own heart into the old, bright confi¬ 
dence, a faith in the vessel and in her 
own destiny. And she thought resolutely 
of the secret recruits in the schooner’s 
hold and of the venture into which she 
now plunged headlong. It seemed impos¬ 
sible that all this strength and beauty 
in the Hind should be taken from her. 

Hardegon came close to her and said, 
“That’s the way to drive her, Nora!” 

She gave him a driver’s wink as pay¬ 
ment for his compliment. She steered 
the Hind onward, watching for the rise 
of a boarding sea. Something in the fore 
weather rigging caught her eye. She 
leaned out to get a clear look. A man 
was climbing. Halfway up the shrouds, 
he paused and gazed ahead. For a while, 
he searched the Atlantic; and then he 
faced aft. She saw that it was Atkins. 
She knew what he was looking for. 

She shouted to Hardegon, drew him 
even closer. She asked, “You know how 
the Doubloon goes?” 

He nodded. 

“I’d like it if we could overhaul the 
Doubloon. And pass her!” 

This hint of her instinctive knowledge 
astonished him. He kept his face calm 
and laughingly asked, “Why? What 
don’t you like there? 

“The Doubloon!” 

“The Doubloon?” 

“Aye! And those aboard her!” 

A sea leaped in at the break and 
swirled against her knees. She eased the 
vessel. When the rattle of her clearing 
ended, he shouted, “I’ll take you past 
the Doubloon before nightfall!” 

“Do that!” 


Hardegon climbed into the main rig¬ 
ging. He stopped under the crosstrees 
and looked westward. He came down 
again and made her change the course 
to the north. He waited by the wheel 
for some time and then passed the word 
along to the bow-watch that he was to 
sing out if he sighted a dragger on that 
course. 

When Hardegon came coasting by the 
port dory-nest, he saw Roades straddled 
there. At first, Hardegon thought the 
captain was drunk. He was staring in 
perplexity at the top dory. It was a 
stranger. Moreover, there were seven in 
that nest, not six, as usual. This was 
such an odd thing that Hardegon him¬ 
self passed beyond perplexity into as¬ 
tonishment. He would hardly believe his 
eyes. He even stepped forward on his 
tiptoes and tried to touch the strange 
dory. 

Roades cried out, “What do you know 
about that?” 

“Don’t know anything about it!” 

Hardegon didn’t face the captain im¬ 
mediately. When he did turn, the look 
of suspicion on Roades’ face had been 
changed to a studied blankness. 

Roades said, “Seven dories!” 

H E then recalled something else that 
had obviously startled him. He 
snapped his fingers and shouted some 
word that the breeze took away too 
soon. He hurried between the dory- 
nests and went down into the galley. 

He wasn’t gone long. Yet he had time 
enough to let his anger bloom. He 
grasped a foremast hoop to hold himself 
and shouted, “Who in hell is captain of 
this vessel?” 

Hardegon couldn’t catch those words 
either. The downdraft pelted away. He 
came nearer and said, “Hey, Captain? 
What’s that you say?” 

“There’s stores enough aboard this 
vessel for the Labrador. And an extra 
dory! What’s going on here?” Roades 
was keen enough to see that Hardegon 
knew as little as he did. He cursed and 
hurried to the quarter. 

Hardegon followed closely and heard 
him open up on Nora with, “You re¬ 
sponsible for that stranger dory?” 

She nodded and shouted her answer. 
“Yes, Jack! I had it put aboard. I meant 

“What’s it for?” 

“Business!” 

“The vessel’s business?” 

“The firm’s business.” 

Although this answer was six of one 
and half a dozen of the other, it served 
her purpose, which, just then, was to let 
him have his say, as long as he didn’t 
blow up and drop the dory over the side. 

She added, “What with all our trouble 
getting away, Jack, and that Corkery 
business, I didn’t have time to explain 
what I wanted to do. What I had to do.” 

He listened with an air of reserve, a 
sort of unbecoming impatience. 

She went on, “I had to have extra 
stores put aboard. Didn’t cook tell you, 
Jack?” 

“No! I found out for myself.” 

Her obvious alarm at his anger 
seemed to satisfy him. He even managed 
to work up a smile when she laughed 
and said, “I’ve a secret. Jack. I’ll ex¬ 
plain—that is—well—I want to leave 
the Doubloon behind us first.” 

“The Doubloon?" 

“Aye! That one, my dear.” 

Roades braced himself, leaned against 
the companionway, and then, without a 
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look or a word, pushed back the slide 
and went below. 

The bow-watch sang out and a man 
aloft sang out, too. A doryman at work 
on the bait-knives shouted, “Dragger! 
Dragger!” 

The man aloft held his arm out stiffly 
to the westward. 

Nora gave the wheel over to Harde¬ 
gon and went forward to the main rig¬ 
ging. She hauled herself up to the 
swifters and looked westward. 

A dragger lay sparkling under the sun. 
She was making knots. Her smoke ran 
off in a flat stream. 

The Hind lay on about the same 
course. Hardegon brought the helm up. 
This made the Hind nearer and she be¬ 
gan to close up. In half an hour, Nora 
made out the Doubloon clearly in the 
long rays. There was no one on her 
deck, except a man hammering at her 
winch with a sledge. He was too far 
away to be made out. A mile or so later, 
she saw the leeward door of the Dou¬ 
bloon’s pilot-house open. A man gazed 
at the Hind. As soon as the door closed, 
the Doubloon changed course abruptly 
to the eastward, a change which would 
bring the vessels closer together in a 
while. 

Nora heard her dorymen talking 
rather loudly at the rail about the Dou¬ 
bloon. She bent her head and said, “I 
don’t like that lad. I’ll tell you that. I 
don’t want him even to look us over.” 

A doryman replied, “So I say, miss! 
We’ve got his bloody Jonah aboard this 
vessel and we want no more of the 
Doubloon.” 

This allusion to Billy Atkins and the 
evil luck that had followed him on the 
Banks was the first she had heard from 
her crew on that score. It didn’t make 
her any happier. She looked about for 
Atkins and found him up forward. He 
was alone in the lee of the jib. His 
furtive air and the steadiness of his gaze 
toward Parran’s ship made her glad that 
she hadn’t yet revealed the presence of 
old Ambrose and his men. She was sure 
that, had Parran ever found out about 
her plan to obtain the keel of the 
Western Star, he would have beaten her 
there. And she regarded Atkins as the 
link between the Hind and Parran. 

The dorymen had drifted aft and now 
dallied by their stations. 

Nora wasn’t surprised to hear Harde¬ 
gon shout, “Hard-a-lee!” 

The signal spread fore and aft, 
“Hard-a-lee! Hard-a-lee!” 

The schooner fell over onto the other 
tack with such force and smoothness 
that she raced by the Doubloon on her 
weather quarter. No signals passed be¬ 
tween the vessels. Nora watched for one. 
In the first minute on the new tack, 
she was close enough to see the man 
at work on the winch. It was Corkery. 
He ceased his work and gazed at the 
Hind. 

The schooner drew away from the 
Doubloon at such a fast gait that you’d 
think Parran had his anchor down. The 
seas began to run high between the 
vessels. Nora kept her gaze fixed on 
Corkery; for she felt, even across that 
widening space, a bond between herself 
and that solitary, staring man, who had 
been her father’s top hand. And this 
union, even though it had been hurt by 
the death of his brother and the quarrel 
with Roades, gave her such cheer that 
she held up her hand to him. A while 
passed before his answering hand 
gleamed in the twilight. Spray and night 
blew between the vessels. 

T HE wind having increased in force, 
they clewed up the topsails for the 
night and hauled down on the staysail 
also, so that the Hind sped on under a 
whole mainsail. The cook came up with 
the lanterns for the running-lights. 
Soon the ruby gleam beat up and down 
against the seas to windward and the 
green burned on her leeward froth. A 
hunter’s moon, red as galley coals, came 
swaying up. The rising of the moon gave 
such new strength to wind and tide that 
the Hind began fighting her own 
shadow. In the end, she made such a 
fuss that a reef was taken in the main¬ 
sail. 

Soon after she found herself, the call 
came for the first gang to go to dinner. 
This was the captain’s table, of course. 
Nora and Hardegon were at it because 
they were, in a way, guests aboard the 
vessel. 

It was the first set meal of the day. Ac¬ 


cording to the Hind’s custom, there had 
been nothing but the traditional mug- 
ups so far; that is to say, kettles of 
coffee and tea simmered on the stove 
and biscuits and cake lay at hand in 
the pantry. The old idea was to let cook 
have a real chance to show his skill and 
to display the Hind’s hospitality. 

When Nora backed down the com¬ 
panionway steps into the forecastle, she 
found that everything had been done in 
the true Hind style. The long table, hung 
between the lockers that ran under the 
bunks, was set with a new cloth. There 
was good china, instead of glass, and 
ivory-handled knives and forks rather 
than the metal ones that would serve 
thereafter. At each of the fourteen 
places, there was the deep white plate 
that must be used for all the courses. 
More than that, the men had made up 
their bunks neatly. All stray gear had 
been carefully stowed in the peak; and 
the smelliest pipes were up there also, 
where the ventilator could get at them. 
This was the proper thing, according to 
the host laws laid down by Grandfather 
Doonan generations ago. 

The venerable cook stood by the fore¬ 
mast butt. He had put on the easy air 
of a man who has done nothing much in 
the day past. It would have been wrong 
had he indicated, in any way, that 
something impressive had been achieved 
on the great stove behind him. Once 
or twice he lifted his apron to touch 
away the beads of sweat that slid down 
his forehead and red cheeks. 

When the table had filled up, he 
waited until the chatter and the laugh¬ 
ter ceased, waited until they assumed a 
respectful, expectant attitude. In that 
silence, the harsh harmony of the At¬ 
lantic against the bow came beating- 
through. Echoes sang it over again in 
the peak. 

The cook then hauled around in regal 
style and came forward with the first 
immense tureen of fish chowder. This 
was a daring beginning; for such Glou¬ 
cester vessels usually ate fish when all 
other stores were gone. Such a prac¬ 
tice was, however, a clear libel against 
Yankee chowder; and this serving, at 
the outset of a voyage, was cook’s chal¬ 
lenge to himself. 

One glance along the two rows of 
lifted faces gave him his triumph. He 
tasted the triumph gracefully, smiled 
shyly, and then, by a series of portly 
turns and advances, he served three 
yard-square trays of beefsteaks, broiled 
and fried, to which he added bowls of 
succotash, green beans, and pan after 
pan of hot biscuits, all backed up with 
platters of butter. 

The teapots passed up and down. Nora 
poured for her captain and for Harde- 
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gon and passed it along. She emptied 
her plate of chowder and swiftly scoured 
the dish with a biscuit, which she then 
popped into her mouth. A doryman, who 
had been politely waiting for her, 
speared a steak on his fork and dropped 
it into her plate. 

The Hind hadn’t sailed two miles be¬ 
fore the whole banquet had gone the 
way it should. Six apple pies, nearly half 
a fathom wide, came in then with a loaf 
of store cheese. The pies ran with cinna¬ 
mon. The crust had the lightness of 
foam. 

“What you think, Cap’n Nora?” The 
Lisbon, seated on the port side, asked 
the question. For this part of the Hind's 
genial ritual, he had worked up a black 
air of dissatisfaction, mixed with famine 
looks. He gazed in mock despair at the 
lamps overhead. 

Nora shook her head in sadness. She 
knew this game of old. “Cook,” she said 
in a tone of regret, “is not what he used 
to be. We must look for a new one. My 
father always said so and my grand¬ 
father before him.” 

All the slicked-up heads nodded and 
the flushed faces grew brighter as they 
waited for the next line. 

“Why you say that, Cap’n Nora?” 

“Because—by the Lord Harry—we’ll 
all be so fat we can’t get into a dory!” 

They burst into laughter and broke 
away from their places. 

The cook bowed solemnly and re¬ 
turned to his stove, where another such 
abundance was reaching its climax for 
the second table. 

This was the moment when Nora had 
to surprise them all. She called out, 
“Cook! One moment, if you please.” 

He lifted a ladle in quick response. 
“Yes, Miss Nora?” 

“There’ll be five more men to fill up 
the second table.” 

She might just as well have an¬ 
nounced that five bull whales were com¬ 
ing aboard for a bite. 

The cook had tasted fifty years of 
Grand Banks salt and knew the various 
flavors of surprise. He merely bowed and 
said, “Five more to fill up. Certainly, 
Miss Nora.” He could not, however, pre¬ 
vent the slight widening of his eyes 
which was his way of asking, “How in 
the name of halibut did she get five 
secret men aboard this vessel? And 
why?” 

Hardegon concealed his knowledge 
with a look of astonishment and a 
shouted, “Hey!” 

The dorymen became uneasy. 

O NE man stood grotesquely with his 
leg flung into an upper bunk, his 
head twisted down. The new watch 
paused with oil clothing hanging on 



“She's been acting this way about her shoes ever since the gas rationing." 
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United Grain Growers Limited and Subsidiary Companies 

CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, JULY 31, 1945 


ASSETS 

Current and Working Assets: 

Cash on hand and in banks.. 

Dominion of Canada bonds. 

Par value $200,000.00 at cost—quoted value July 31, 1945, $199,500.00 
Accounts and Bills receivable. . 

Including storage and carrying charges and other accruals, after providing for doubtful accounts 
Inventories: 

As determined and certified by responsible officers of the Companies. 

Grain. . .$ 9,608,325.93 

Representing net book stocks of (a) wheat and flax acquired on behalf of and deliverable to The 
Canadian Wheat Board, valued on basis of fixed prices set by that Board; (b) wheat originally 
acquired by the Company on its own behalf, but now'held on behalf of and deliverable to The 
Canadian Wheat Board (Order-in-Council P C. 7942), valued on basis of cost; (c) coarse grains 
valued on basis of quoted market prices. 

Twine, coal and sundry merchandise—at cost. 649,794 50 

Deferred and prepaid charges. 


310,798.34 

200 , 000.00 

605,283.44 


Investments: 

Memberships 

Mortgages and agreements of sale 
Other securities—common stocks 
At book values. 


10,258,120 43 
92,328 22 


I .00 
96,829.81 
1,661 00 


$11,466,530.43 


98,491.81 


Employees’ Pensions . 225,049.74 

Representing payment to the Annuities Branch of the Dominion Government—less amounts written off 

Bond Discount and Expenses— less amounts written off 67,201.88 


Capital Assets: , 

Country and terminal elevators, sites, warehouses and other equipment, etc.—at cost. $11,983,115.00 

Less —Reserve for depreciation. 6,773,913.22 


$ 5,209,201.78 

Publication establishment account . 93,275.93 

Establishment costs of “The Country Guide”—net , 


$17,159,751 .57 


LIABILITIES 

Current Liabilities: 

Bank loans and overdrafts—secured. $ 2,988,757.03 

Grain cash tickets and orders outstanding. 2,256,110.94 

Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 1.085,301 52 

Reserve for income and excess profits taxes 470,242 40 

Note: Instalment payments in respect of estimated income and excess profits taxes have been sus¬ 
pended as from October 1, 1944. 

Patronage dividends. 2,300,000 00 

Amounts allocated hereto for the 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944 crop years but held in reserve pending 
clarification of the question of the Company's liability, if any, for income and excess profits taxes 
in connection therewith. 

Shareholders’ dividends... \. 168,601.78 

Including unclaimed dividends of prior years. __ 


First Mortgage Bonds: 

Authorized $7,500,000.00 
Issued 

Serial bonds—maturing annually in the amount of $200,000.00 

33^ per cent bonds—due March 1, 1946, 1947, 1948. 

4 per cent bonds—due March I, 1949, 1950. 

Sinking fund bonds: 

434 Per cent bonds due March 1, 1958. 

Capital, Reserve and Surplus: 

Capital stock: 

Class A non-cumulative preferred redeemable shares: 

Authorized 200,000 shares—par value $20.00 each 

Outstanding 142,443 shares—. 

after redemption of 5,838 shares to date. 

Class B (membership) shares: 

Authorized 200,000 shares—par value $5.00 each. 

Outstanding 51,465 shares—. 

exclusive of 2,983 shares acquired and held in Treasury. 

General reserve. . 

Capital surplus. 

Including amount of $25,740.00 arising from redemption of class A shares during the year. 

Earned surplus:. 

In terms of separate statement. 


$ 600,000.00 
400,000.00 

—-$ 1 , 000 , 000.00 

1,400,000.00 


$ 2.848.860.00 


257,325.00 

-$ 3,106,185.00 

1,647,057 42 
139,037.57 

598,457.91 


$ 9.269,013.67 


\ . 

/ 

2,400,000.00 


5,490,737.90 


Approved on behalf of the Board of Directors: 

R. S. Law \ n . , 

i c o i Directors 

J. E. Brownlee J 


$17,159.751 .57 


Auditors’ Report to the Shareholders: 

We have made an examination of the books and accounts of United Grain Growers Limited and its Subsidiary Companies for the fiscal year ending July 31, 1943, and all our requirements, 
as auditors, have been complied with. 

The cash in banks was confirmed by certificates obtained by us direct from the Companies' bankers and adequate provision has been made, in our opinion, for possible losses on accounts doubt¬ 
ful of collection. The stocks of grain, twine, coal and sundry merchandise have been certified by responsible officers of the Companies and we have taken reasonable care to satisfy ourselves that all 
liabilities as at July 3 1, 1945, have been taken up on the books as at that date: the question of income and excess profits taxes in relation to patronage dividends as noted above, awaits final clarifi¬ 
cation. Depreciation for the year has been provided for in full at the customary rates and the accumulated reserve for depreciation at July 31. 1945, amounts to $6,773,913.22. 

We have obtained all information and explanations we have required and. subject to the foregoing remarks, we report that, in our opinion, the above consolidated balance sheet as at July 31, 
1945, is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Companies' affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by 
the books of the Companies. 


Winnipeg. October 23, 1945. 


PRICE. WATERHOUSE & CO., 

Auditors. 
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their arms. At first, they stared in rather 
dumb fashion at her. These men had 
duties in mind and were not easily 
switched away. Others, who had been 
thinking of pipes and bunks, threw off 
their surprise and began to add things 
together with shrewd looks at one an¬ 
other. Eventually, all eyes came to a 
stop on their skipper. 

Captain Roades had slowly lifted 
himself out of his place at the galley 
end of the starboard locker. 

Every man in the forecastle knew at 
once that their captain hadn’t been told 
about the secret men. This knowledge, 
added dramatically to their fresh store 
of distrust for him, gave such force to 
their bold glances that he couldn’t help 
answering in kind. He jerked back his 
head from the full flush of the lamp¬ 
light so that his face had the shelter of 
the lesser light. The blaze of his yellow 
hair and flat, high-colored cheeks was 
thus dimmed. The anger in his eyes 
made them burn in the half-shadow. 

Nora waited for him to speak. 

In that disturbing moment, she saw 
new proof that there was more hidden 
in the canny hearts of her men than 
their memory of James Corkery’s death 
under the orders of her captain. She 
knew absolutely that the dorymen 
would not permit a captain’s mistake, 
even a fatal one, to stand between them 
long. Habit was strong amongst them, 
as it should be. They lived by habit and 
steered and fished by habit. And the 
most inflexible habit of all—the ancient 
rule of the Gloucester fleet—was the 
one that forced them to wipe out any¬ 
thing that might hamper them in their 
search for fish. 

Nora gazed unflinchingly at that mask 
beyond the golden circle of light. She 
asked herself sternly, “What else has 
Jack done to them? And to the Hind?” 
Long afterwards she remembered that 
this was the moment when she began to 
form her determination not to leave the 
Hind at Shelbourne for long, but to stay 
aboard until she found out what was 
hidden from her. Yet, even in this fresh 
thought of the Western Star, she kept 
her gaze on Roades’ sullen, handsome 
face and thought, “How weary he is!” 

Captain Roades did not include Nora 
in his strong, hateful glare. When his 
eyes, in their slow survey, reached her, 
he took all meaning from them and let 
the lids fall halfway. He then turned on 
his heel and reached for the companion- 
way rail. The schooner lurched. He 
waited in a graceful, careless pose. When 
the vessel came up, he swung onto the 
steps and climbed away. 

The cook’s bell clanged. A man above 
cried out, “Dinner! Dinner! Second 
gang!” 

Nora climbed the steps. On deck, she 
waited until Hardegon came out. She 
heard the relieving watch repeat their 
orders, “North-north-east! One hour! 
One hour!” She breathed the biting 
frost. 

T HE moon, lessened and yellowed, had 
passed over and was swiftly falling 
down. Companies of stars beamed hard 
and cold where the moon had been. 
Black and cold, the following sea poured 
over the Hind’s wake. Because of all of 
these things—night and cold and the 
fateful landfall soon to be made—Nora’s 
heart became chilled again. She went 
slowly aft in the darkness. Spray bit at 
her cheeks. A flurry of snow came whirl¬ 
ing down in the mainsail’s draft. She 
shivered and struck back the slide of 
the cabin companionway. In turning to 
go down the steps, she saw that Har¬ 
degon had stopped near the helmsman. 
She called out, “Come along, Dan, will 
you?” 

He followed her. 

Captain Roades waited in the cabin. 
He had taken the same position there; 
j that is, beyond the stove and beyond the 
! golden circle of light from the brass 
lamp which swung stiffly in answer to 
the swaying of the vessel. His face had 
grown even harder. It was like a vivid 
mask nailed to the dark panels. 

Nora feared that she had unwittingly 
caused him a loss of dignity. She was 
sorry for it, but she didn’t know how to 
mend matters. She therefore passed him 
without a word and went down into the 
hold. She found her old dorymen drows¬ 
ing in their blankets. She called them 
up. They answered cheerfully when she 
said night had fallen and that their day 


in the hiding-place must have been a 
poor one. 

She led them into the cabin. 

Shaking heads and arms and stamp¬ 
ing their boots hard, they filed past the 
stove. Old Ambrose gave their respectful 
greeting to the young captains and said, 
“A long kink we’ve had below there!” 

“Long kink!” said the man straddled 
behind him. 

Captain Hardegon and Captain 
Roades returned the greetings. Roades 
said, “Ambrose Cameron!” in surprise 
and, a breath later, “Peter Lord!” He 
spoke the others’ names in a grave tone. 

N ORA watched the dorymen narrowly 
to see if their natural responses might 
be affected by the talk they had heard in 
Gloucester concerning the Hind’s pre- j 
vious voyage. They gave no such sign. ; 
They stood in simple, dutiful silence, 
gazing into the lights with blinks and 
yawns. Thus they waited for her revela¬ 
tion of the mystery into which they had 
been drawn by their need and by their 
devotion to her family. 

But that revelation was not to be 
made at this time. 

More than ever, Nora was keenly 
aware that she had a promise to Harde¬ 
gon that she would not tell a soul about 
her Nova Scotian venture and why she 
chose to have five old dorymen go 
aboard hugger-mugger in the secrecy of 
dawn. Now she coldly determined that 
she would say nothing of it. The secret 
was to remain hers and Hardegon’s. Her 
added reason was that, although the 
Doubloon was far behind the Hind, the 
dragger and her ambitious captain were, 
in effect, right there with her, menacing 
her. “Even now he might know, might 
be heading for that portP* This was her 
wary thought. The cause of it was again 
Billy Atkins, slouched on deck in the tilt 
and slant of the Hind's fast sailing. It 
seemed to her now that it had not been 
purely chance which made Parran 
choose Atkins to serve on the Hind. 

She spoke to Roades, sent her words 
out calmly from under the sagging brim 
of her sou’wester. “These men are 
aboard the Hind, Jack, as the firm’s 
passengers. Just as I told you on deck. 
Their names are on her list and have 
been given to the Coast Guard. I’ve 
work for them to do at a certain place, 
which I simply can’t reveal to you or to 
them right now. Although I’d like to. 
Jack. I’d like to very much. All I can say 
is this: that the job I have for them is 
a hard one. A dangerous one. It’s some¬ 
thing that the Hind’s crew can’t be 
asked to do. Even these men, who are 
our old friends, may refuse to do it—” 
“We will not!” Old Ambrose jerked 
his fist up roughly. 

She went on without looking away 
from Roades’ impassive face. “I asked 
them to stay below because the venture 
is a matter of cold cash. A lot of it, to 
my way of thinking. If I do what I hope 
to do, the Hind will live and she’ll stay 
mine. For a good time longer, whether 
she earns her own way or not.” 

She faced the dorymen and said, “Go 
to dinner now. Be sure to praise the 
cook and gain your welcome.” 

They climbed the steps and closed the 
slide behind them. 

She again spoke to Roades. “I’ll tell 
you this much more, Jack. I need these 
men for the job. I need that dory and I 
need the extra stores. The thing I’m 
going to pull off, if I can, is a simple 
one. It’s so simple, in fact, that if any¬ 
body on the Doonan wharf saw extra 
men and dories aboard the Hind —well 
—they might figure it out and beat me 
to it. But not now!” Her voice grew 
louder to beat out her confidence strong¬ 
ly. “Now I’m in the clear! But I’m still 
on my own—and there’s an end to talk! 
Now, Jack dear, I hope that’s all right 
with you. It Is, isn’t it?” 

He laughed pleasantly and touched 
her arm. “Anything you say goes with 
me, Nora. You know that. You mustn’t 
forget that you’re the owner of the Hind 
now. You do what you please and we 
carry out your bidding.” He turned to 
Hardegon and said, “Isn’t that so, 
Dan?” 

Hardegon was so taken aback by 
Roades’ easy change from sullenness to 
genial acceptance of a hard situation 
that he could hardly get out an answer. 
For the first time since he had perceived 
the relationship between Roades and 
Captain Parran, he felt a subtle touch 
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af fear, a fear that he might not be able 
;o forestall the trickeries which he was 
sure lay in the offing for Nora and her 
vessel. However, he grinned amiably and 
said, “Right! Her iron word is the iron 
law!” 

Nora was vastly cheered by their 
words. She said in impulsive frankness, 
“Jack, I must confess that’s why I 
wanted to get clear of the Doubloon!” 

“Ah,” he said, “I wondered about that. 
What’s the matter there?” 

Nora replied, "I know Parran’s a good 
friend of yours. And he’s been a friend 
to us—to my grandfather and to me. 
Now and in times past. Just the same, 
he loves money too much for my taste. 
And you know—just as everybody in 
Gloucester does—how much he wants 
to get the Hind for himself. That’s no 
secret. He made an offer more than once 
to Grandfather. The answer was always 
no! He never made me an offer for her. 
Because he knows the answer would be 
the same. And double! I hate to say it, 
Jack, but I must confess that I wanted 


to keep clear of the Doubloon so he 
couldn’t possibly learn about my busi¬ 
ness.” 

“Good for you!” Captain Roades hung 
up his cap. He stretched his arms idly 
and looked down into his bunk. He 
changed the subject by saying in lazy 
good nature, “The bunk looks good to 
me, chum. I just can’t say how glad I 
am to be away from that wharf. I 
thought we’d never make it.” He yawned 
behind his big hand. “I’ll turn in now, 
friends.” 

Nora sat down on the locker near her 
bunk, stretched out her trousered legs 
and said to Hardegon, “Dan, do a tired 
greenhorn a favor, will you?” 

H E knelt and pulled off her dorymen’s 
boots. He hung up her slicker and her 
oilskin trousers to dry behind the stove 
and then he turned in. According to his 
word, he had taken the gone Corkery’s 
bunk. It was a double bunk; and another 
doryman lay sound asleep on the inside, 
thus leaving no room for any poor ghost 


that might have come aboard in the 
passage of the night. Hardegon had 
time for only a blink at the lamp before 
his eyes sought out the glass, which 
stood at Fair. He smiled, closed his eyes 
and fell away into slumber. 

Sleep stayed away from Nora only a 
little longer. She made a pillow of her 
jacket and secured the blankets against 
the chill that flowed down from the 
skylight. A long time had passed since 
she had slept in the Hind. It had always 
been a sweet experience because of the 
powerful lulling that came out of the 
schooner’s flight before a fair wind. The 
Hind rocked her gently now and, seem¬ 
ingly, with such care that her thoughts 
went gently backward in time, went 
circling until she was again in her 
mother’s arms and hearing from her lips 
some such music as came faintly down 
to her from the deck, music of wind in 
shrouds, and a song, half sighing, half 
humming, out of her mainsail. This was 
her frequent reverie, one that she sought 
more eagerly in such times as these, 


when the struggle to keep the Hind be¬ 
came so keen that her heart was emptied 
of all things else. 

She pressed her legs and hips against 
the rough bedding until she found more 
comfort. She closed her eyes. Halfway 
into a dream, she heard the watch enter 
and speak to the captain. “A big convoy 
on our course. We’ll be in it soon. ’Less 
they send us home.” 

She heard Roades say, “Ah, Billy!” 
And, “Get around it. Shake that reef 
out of the mainsail. Steer east. Call me 
if you are challenged.” 

“How long, Captain?” 

“All night. She’ll drop them. And 
then—Seal Island.” 

“All night. East. Seal Island. Yes, 
Captain.” 

She heard the watch withdraw, heard 
the work go forward on the sails. A 
little later, the Hind lay over to gain her 
new course. Soon her customary rhythm 
returned and this gave to Nora her exit 
from troubles and high hopes. 

To be continued 
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By 
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Hugh Bower , well known farmer of the Red Deer district, looks 
over the remains of the heap of elk antlers on Horn Hill. 



H ORN HILL is the name of a farm 
district eight miles east of Penhold, 
Alberta, and the name commemorates 
an unknown event that happened there 
more than a hundred years ago when 
the Cree Indians roamed this region. 
The hill was called “Horn” Hill because 
of a huge heap of elk antlers piled on 
the crest of the great height of land— 
the hill is one of the highest points in 
central Alberta, and from it one can see 
a vast stretch of territory embracing 
five townships. The heap of elk horns 
was discovered by the first settlers al¬ 
most 60 years ago, and at that time the 
antlers were so numerous that old- 
timers say the accumulation would have 
filled a large hayrack. Over the years 
the best trophies have been carried away 
as souvenirs of the spot, and today only 
a wheel-barrow load of bleached and 
broken antlers remain. 

Those familiar with Indian life and 
ritual are at a loss to explain this 
strange collection of antlers. Adding to 
the mystery, another hill about ten 
miles to the south of Horn Hill had a 
similar heap of elk horns. Known as 
Antler Hill, this point is a few miles 
east of Innisfail, Alberta. Pioneers of 
the region estimate that the antlers of 
more than a hundred bull elk were 
heaped on each of the two hills when 
Alberta was first settled. 

Did the long-dead Indians of this 
territory stage a great ceremonial feast 
near the two hills, commemorating a 
victorious battle with a rival tribe? Or 
was it a burial ground for some famous 
chieftain? Western Indians are known 
to have favored high hills with a west¬ 
ern outlook as burial spots, wanting a 
height where the Four Winds could 
blow away the evil spirits from the 
dead’s resting place, and requiring a 
western view so that the Spirit Canoe, 
coming from the Land of the Setting 
Sun to collect the spirits of departed 
braves, could easily find the region. 
Mostly they favored hills overlooking 
water, so that the Spirit Canoe would 
have no trouble reaching the sacred 
ground. 

Some think that the Indians may have 
made their winter camps at these two 
hills and the accumulation of elk 
antlers was the natural result of the 
food-hunts staged by straight-shooting 
Indian archers of a by-gone day. But 
why would they take the trouble to carry 
the heavy antlers up to the crests of the 
two hills and heap them into giant 
markers? Incidentally, dozens of Indian 
relics have been found on the farm near 
the two hills, relics like flint arrow¬ 
heads, spear points, stone skinning 
knives, hide scrapers, stone axe-heads 
and stone mallets or pemmican-pound- 
ers. 

The elk was an animal known to be 
extremely plentiful in the region near 
the hills during the years before the 
coming of the white settlers. The Red 
Deer River flows a short distance to the 
north of the two hills, and the first 
white explorers to learn about the river 
were told by the Crees of the large 
variety of deer that roamed the beauti¬ 


ful river valley and its environs. From 
the description given the explorers 
thought that this large member of the 
deer family was a red deer, similar to 
the giant stags of the Old World. They 
could not translate the Cree Indian 
word for elk, Wah-was-kah-soo—now 
shortened into Waskasoo in name use 
today—into anything else but a “large 
red deer.” Hence the river became the 
“Red Deer” River, though the Crees had 
more properly named it the “Wah-was- 
kah-soo” or “Elk” River. Elk antlers 
were a common find on the farms and 
fields of this region when the first 
homesteaders moved in. 

But why did the Indians heap up the 
elk antlers to make antler monuments 
on Horn Hill and Antler Hill one time 
in the far away past? There you have 
the makings of an old mystery story of 
the West! 


I T is likely that washing for gold in 
rivers of Alberta and British Columbia 
will be one form of job that will help to 
provide postwar employment. Several 
hundred men will probably take up such 
work for the next few years, as in the 
period following the first world war. 
Some have been working at it in war¬ 
time, for this kind of gold-hunting is a 
permanent industry in the Canadian 
West. 

Scooping up gravel from the river 
shore, washing it out with river water, 
and then watching for little flecks of 
yellow stuff that are left in'the pro¬ 
cess—that is a sort of harvesting that 
means hard work but has a golden re¬ 
ward. It all rests upon the fact that the 
Saskatchewan and Fraser rivers, in 
particular, have gold in the gravel beds 
over which they flow and by their own 
erosion sometimes expose it or carry it 
in their current downstream. 

These river gold-beds have been 
placer-mined almost ever since there 
have been white men’s settlements in 
the country. The industry was once 
fairly substantial, and it is said that 


AN experiment, now being carried on 
at Rothamsted Experimental Station 
in England, contains interesting news 
for beekeepers, amateur and profes¬ 
sional alike. It is a well known fact that, 
although bees fiave been working for 
man these many years they choose the 
plants they work on. Too often they will 
work more on one plant than another, 
added to this is the fact, also, that some 
valuable seed-bearing plants just do not 
attract bees at all. 

However, a way has now been found 
to counteract this difficulty and horti¬ 
culturists at Rothamsted can now direct 
bees to their plants just as the British 
people have been directed to their jobs. 
The bees can be sent to specific plants 
or flowers and to the ones they do not 
ordinarily visit. All this in the good 
cause of seed-raising and plant propa¬ 
gation. 

Dr. G. C. Butler, who heads the sta¬ 
tion’s bee department, explained their 
method. The bees used in the experi¬ 
ment are kept closed in their hives and 
fed on a syrup flavored with the scent 


more than $3,000,000 was taken in this 
way from the Saskatchewan river alone 
in a 40-year period. Even yet more than 
$5,000 a year is the estimated value of a 
year’s washings on the 150 miles of river 
frontage between Edmonton and Rocky 
Mountain House. British Columbia 
streams have yielded up to $10,000 in 
years between the two wars. 

It is slow work, to be sure, with hard- 
luck days when not a speck of gold is 
taken. Average earnings per man are 
from fifty cents to one dollar a day, and 
two dollars in a day’s work is big money. 
Some men make only five to ten dollars 
a month. In depression times gold- 
washers often did no more than keep 
themselves off the breadline—but they 
preserved their independence and led a 
healthful life to boot. 

The gold recovered in this way is 
usually marketed locally, with jewellers 
or at provincial assay offices, but event¬ 
ually makes its way to Ottawa. Govern¬ 
ment prices have ranged in the past ten 
years from $25 to $35 per ounce. 

Not much is required by the gold- 
washer in the way of working equip- 


of the plant or plants which the horti¬ 
culturists wish the bees to visit. 

After a few days of this treatment the 
bees, when liberated, give their old 
favorite, white clover, the cold shoulder 
going on instead to the plant for which 
they have acquired a taste. This has 
resulted in a great deal more seed being 
obtained from a much smaller area than 
before, an important consideration for 
wartime Britain and for some time to 
come. 

At present the attraction lasts for a 
week or so but it is believed that, in 
four or five months the British method 
of bee direction will be so perfected that 
the bees will stick to one type of plant 
for a much longer period. So there the 
bee sucks—directed! 


ment. He can make his own “grizzly,” 
or sluice-box, into which he puts the 
gravel and in which he washes it with 
water scooped from the river. For other 
tools he needs only a shovel, a bucket, 
and a piece of velvet to catch the tiny 
bits of yellow. Such accessories as a 
tent for shelter, if camping on the river, 
and a grubstake, a few dishes, and a 
blanket or two are additional. ’ 

The man in the picture had a story of 
tough luck some years before. He had 
been working up-river on the Saskat¬ 
chewan for two months and was coming 
out with an output of about $25 worth 
of gold nuggets. In an upset he lost it 
all in the river and was unable to re¬ 
cover it. But he had kept on gold-wash¬ 
ing every year since, the thrill of making 
his living thus adventurously having 
held him to it. 

Why there is gold in the rivers has 
been something of a wonder. There used 
to be an idea in local lore that the gold 
was washed down from one or more of 
the mountains, and it was thought that 
if one could only get to where the wash¬ 
ing-down began one would find, like the 
treasure at the end of the rainbow, a 
vast supply that could be mined more 
easily than by the grizzly method. Now 
it is explained, however, that it was 
glacial action in the long-ago that put 
the gold in the gravel beds. The only 
way to harvest the crop seems still to be 
by washing it in scoopfuls along the 
upper river courses. 


Age of Miracles 

HE blind will be able to see by means 
of a hearing device and the deaf to 
hear through visual speech. For the 
blind man, the white cane and the dog 
will be replaced by a sensory device 
that makes it possible for a man to 
locate all obstacles within a radius of 
20 feet. The model weighs nine pounds 
and when turned from side to side in 
the path of the blind man, it detects 
objects and conveys the intelligence to 
him through a coded tone signal by 
means of an earphone. 

Visual speech is a development of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories and it is 
claimed that through it the deaf will 
be able to carry on a conversation over 
the phone or otherwise. Sound can be 
recorded in various ways and through 
this new mechanism it appears as some 
kind of a pattern which can be read 
directly. The inflections are represented 
by the intensity of the image. 


Gold Crops from Western Rivers 

By AUBREY FULLERTON 
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Contrast 

By Gilean Douglas 

Moonlight on a shingled roof 
Is a simple thing. 

But far too rich to hem the robe 
Of an earthly Icing. 


The Spirit of Christmas 

T HIS year we are likely to observe Christmas 
more in spirit than in the giving and receiving 
of gifts. There are a number of reasons for this. 
Families reunited after years of separation, 
men freed of prison camp and now safe at home or in 
hospital have special cause for rejoicing. No gift, 
however costly or well selected, could mean so much 
to those families as the presence of the dear one at 
this particular season. 

There is for all of us the thought of what this 
Christmas will mean to those homes, where husband, 
son, brother or sweetheart will never come back. The 
full realization of that will be with the family when 
other little intimate groups gather together for the 
holiday. Sympathy and kindness expressed in many 
thoughtful ways will be gifts we may bring to such 
as are bereaved. 

Peace has come within the year. A troubled peace 
’tis true, one whose responsibilities weigh heavily on 
our minds and our hearts. It is a peace that has 
brought little rejoicing because there is little real joy 
left in a .world that has learned the 
bitter and terrible price of war. But 
there is a vast relief that the terror 
and violence are past: that we may 
resume fairly normal living and 
that we may now start laying the 
foundations of world peace. That task 
will require our best thought, our 
greatest strength of will and purpose. 

To us in Canada, in fact to all those 
living on this North American contin¬ 
ent, there is a hope, a conviction that 
the life which lies ahead is to be a bet¬ 
ter and fuller one. For countless thou¬ 
sands of people in Europe, the fuller 
life, the abundant comfort are things of 
the past. The immediate future looks 
bleak even for the necessities of living: 
shelter, warmth, food and clothing. We 
who have been so fortunate in material 
goods through the war years, and now 
fortunate in hoping for the days ahead, 
should soberly remind ourselves of this 
over and over again. That we have in 
good measure shared and given of our 
abundance with those whose need is so 
much greater than our own, should 
help us enjoy better those simple and good foods 
before us on the table at Christmas. 


A Community Christmas 

By Effie Butler 

L ET’S get out where things are doing!” 

That is the cry frequently uttered by young 
people today? For the hearts of youth desire lively 
companionship, noise of crowded amusement halls, 
singing and laughter. Many young men and women 
have returned to rural life after enjoying Christmas 
celebrations in homes far from their own, or in the 
gaiety of service centres and clubs. Their fondness 
for action and the excitement of the group will be 
very real; a need that is a natural one and should 
be filled. 

With a little organization, some real initiative and 
genuine enthusiasm on the part of a committee made 
up from the active leaders of your community that 
cry will soon be changed to “Something’s 
doing, here, at home!” 

Plan a Community Christmas week for 
your rural neighborhood. As few as two 
persons could make all the preparations, but 
the more who share the responsibility the 
wider will be the interest. If you have young 
men and women who have returned to your 
district after years of absence, flying bom¬ 
bers, manning guns, and standing by for the attack, 
enlist their aid in this project. By helping they will 
once again feel they have a place in the community 
and a definite role to fill. 

At the offset, make arrangements for whichever 
building is available, be it community hall, one- 


Thoughts of family, home and our 
community occupy our minds at 
this season 

By AMY J. ROE 

roomed school, or church basement, to be turned into 
the social centre for your community during the 
Christmas season. In order to have everyone enjoy 
such celebrations as you will plan, the building must 
be warmly heated and well lighted. Once these provi¬ 
sions are made the teen-agers and young people will 
be able to gather-every night, or on appointed nights, 
of the Christmas holiday week. Here they will be able 
to hold their sing-songs, serve lunch after a sleigh- 
ride, dance, or play games under friendly, under¬ 
standing supervision. 

Decorations may be simple, or as lavish as you have 
time, funds, and hands to arrange them. Colored 
lights, bells, and streamers add zest and will make 
your community centre gay and attractive. Greens 
from a spruce grove may be used tcT transform a bare 
room into a festive hall. 

You could commence celebrations at least a week 
before Christmas by holding a Carol Party for young 
and old. A well-rehearsed choir will be a great as¬ 
sistance but a lively leader is all that is necessary. 
Carols sung loud and clear foster a mood of goodwill 
and harmony. 


would not require much work on the part of those 
who prepare it, and young people are only too pleased 
to help with the serving. . 

The spirit of Christmas is made stronger by young 
people who love their home and the way of their life. 
By uniting efforts and holding a Christmas amuse¬ 
ment centre for the boys and girls in your district, 
the spirit of Christmas, the symbol 
of friendship, peace, and under¬ 
standing will endure in your com¬ 
munity. 





When the bells of the city churches ring out a mes¬ 
sage of “peace on earth” on Christmas Eve see to it 
that the windows in your little frame church on the 
corner are not dark and unlighted. A simple com¬ 
munity service can be very effective. The story of the 
Nativity could be retold. It is Holy Night. As darkness 
settles on the prairie with its stillness broken only by 
the wind singing through the telephone wires a chal¬ 
lenge comes to your committee to see that the whole 
community shares this experience 

Let the crowning event be a Yuletide party just 
before or closely following Christmas. A party that 
will include young and old alike. Have a splendid 
Christmas tree. Games that everyone can take part 
in will keep the program lively, but your committee 
will have planned gay music, singing, and dancing. 
At some time in the evening Old Santa should appear 
dressed in his scarlet suit and whiskers half way 
down his chest. 

Every moment should not be boisterous 
merrymaking. Some part of yie program 
should take care of the enjoyment of the 
older folk who like more sober entertain¬ 
ment. A corner or separate room where they 
may retire from the noisy fun to sit and ex¬ 
change Christmas greetings with old friends 
would make their evening a pleasant one. 

A short program of platform stunts per¬ 
formed by small groups would be a suitable climax to 
such a night of jolly friendship, but many rural com¬ 
munities would favor a dance in which the whole 
neighborhood takes part as a happy ending for their 
Yuletide party. Committees, and local custom, will 
decide The matter of refreshments. A simple lunch 


Of Family Interest 

O NE enterprising young woman, 
who realized early that the 
stocks of goods are small in the 
stores just now, that the choice of suitable gifts is 
limited, turned to going through trunks stored in the 
attic. There she found piles of old photographs put 
away and seldom looked at now. She hit upon the 
happy idea of selecting a number and making up an 
album for her mother. There were many pictures of 
her only brother, taken as a small child, as a young 
lad, later as a college student and then his wedding 
picture. These placed in proper sequence of years 
took on an added appeal. Then she arranged photo¬ 
graphs of herself in the same 
manner, added photos of her 
mother’s sisters and brothers. 

Realizing that the family and 
friends would spend hours of 
interest and delight pouring 
over the pictures she came to the 
conclusion that her father might 
feel somewhat left out of this 
interest in family history. So 
she made another, similar album 
for him, putting into it a fair share of 
the photographs. Her difficulty was to 
keep the plan secret as she wanted it to 
be a complete surprise. As she worked 
on the idea she became more and more 
enthusiastic about it and had many a 
private chuckle over it. She could hardly 
wait for closing hour at her busy office, 
so that she might hurry home and re¬ 
sume the album-making. New and bet¬ 
ter ideas came as she worked. 

There is many an old photograph 
tucked away from dust and light, in 
trunks and bureau drawers. Why not 
take them out and examine them as 
possible gift ideas. Left to another gen¬ 
eration they may not be recognized and 
appreciated. One family I know of can¬ 
vassed uncles and aunts and found 
three or four photographs taken at the 
time of their father and mother’s wedding. These, 
framed, were welcomed warmly by daughters and sons 
who had not had copies. It is worthwhile digging into 
old possessions these days to see what is worthy of 
being passed on to someone else. 


The Gift and the Giver 

•THE stocks of goods are low in the shops now. The 
* supply of some lines, many of which are considered 
necessities are lower than they have been within the 
memory of people living today. The tax on some 
luxury articles puts the price too high for most of us. 
Altogether we are finding Christmas shopping difficult. 

It is true that the earnings and the savings of 
practically all Canadians are, on the average, at a 
much higher level than they ever have been. There 
is thus created a greater backlog of spending power 
in this country than there has been at any time in 
its history. Each one of us needs to realize this and to 
decide to do all possible to hold that power in check, 
until there is a greater flow of consumer goods. Other¬ 
wise we will be contributing to the breaking of price 
controls and the up-spiralling of costs of everything 
we want to buy. We have many assurances from those 
in places of knowledge and responsibility that there 
will be more consumer goods on the market soon, that 
it will be of good volume early in the new year. It is 
possibly difficult for many to refrain from buying 
when they have ready cash in their pocketbooks. 
Now that material things are scarce, we put to the test 
our power of expressing in some other way our feeling 
of goodwill to those about us. 
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This year we will devise many simple and thoughtful 
ways to make gifts and give a festive air to the house 


Selecting Little Gifts 

By Marion R. McKee 
HIS is our first Christmas in six 
years without the grim shadow of 
war hanging over us, one that 
should be filled with joy and 
thanksgiving. As Christmas approaches, 
the problem of presents to give occupies 
our thoughts, especially those small, 
hard-to-think-of last-minute gifts for 
our friends and neighbors. 

As small gifts are difficult to find in 
the stores these days, it is a good idea 
to try and think up some presents that 
can be made or partly made in your 
own home. Gifts of food and useful 
little kitchen utensils are always wel¬ 
comed. Little original touches in the 
wrappings can turn an ordinary parcel 
into a picture of bright good cheer. 

If you are one of those lucky and 
clever people who managed to save 
your sugar supply and fats for Christ¬ 
mas baking, here are a few suggestions 
for attractive and welcome gifts. 

Buy a new little lunch box, or repaint 
an old one in some bright color, and fill 
it with some of your own favorite 
cookies or cake. Some bright cellophane 
could be put over the top of the cookies 
to give them a dressed up appearance, 
then the whole lunchbox wrapped in 
some bright Christmas paper, topped 
with a bow. with a bit of holly in the 
centre. This would be appreciated by 
a little girl who takes her lunch to 
school. 

Jars of marmalade, jam, jelly or any 
preserved fruit, done up in bright par¬ 
cels are one of the most appreciated 
gifts that could be given to an invalid 
or sick person or to another homemaker. 

Small Christmas puddings are wel¬ 
come gifts to friends who happen to 
board or do light housekeeping in the 
city. An unusual yet attractive way to 
do them up is as follows: dye ordinary 
square quart berry-baskets dark green 
or a bright red; when they are dry tie 
a one-inch red or green ribbon around 
the top and bottom of the sides of the 
basket, and tie in a bow at the front; 
wrap the pudding in waxed paper and 
put into the box, filling the extra space 
in the box with either white or colored 
tissue paper; wrap the whole thing in 
bright paper or cellophane, and top with 
a bow. 

Practical kitchen equipment makes 
appropriate gifts for a housewife friend, 
or a newlywed who may not have her 
kitchen complete. Small kitchen wares 
and gadgets are now appearing in in¬ 
creasing numbers in stores. A rolling 
pin done up in wrapping paper like an 
enormous Christmas cracker, with bits 


of holly and ribbon at each end, 
is a delightful surprise. A pyrex 
glass casserole dish, with merely 
a ribbon wrapped around it is a 
useful present. 

Something in the line of a gift 
that is amusing as well as use¬ 
ful is a Sunny Sue doll. Her face 
is drawn on a wooden spoon, her 
hair is a dish mop, a potholder 
is her bonnet, and her dress is 
made of a dishcloth and a lovely 
handmade tea towel. 

A recipe card filing box con¬ 
taining a few of your tried and 
true recipes, with a set of little 
cards on which to write some 
additional recipes, would be an 
ideal present for a busy house¬ 
wife. 

Your sewing basket can help 
you out in your Christmas gifts 
too. A plaid or striped apron 
that is merely a square of material 
gathered on a waistband that ties in a 
big bow in the back, is a welcome addi¬ 
tion to the kitchen. For a variation a 
large V shaped pocket could be sewn on 
the front, and a pretty duster tucked 
into it. Laundry bags and knitting bags 


T HE problem of what to do with 
small children in the home before 
they are old enough to go to school 
is always a difficult one for 
parents. Around Christmas it becomes 
increasingly perplexing. Weather at this 
season of the year is often too cold for 
them to play outdoors: the older chil¬ 
dren being at school are not able to look 
after them and mother is very busy with 
Christmas planning and baking. 

One solution is, put them to work. Let 
them decorate the house for Christmas. 

It may be a terrifying thought at first 
and cause some parents to throw up 
their hands in dismay. It sounds too 
much like having paper hangers in the 
parlor, plasterers in the kitchen and 
painters in the bedrooms all at the same 
time. But it need not be like that. 

Children have to play some place and 
if their activities go undirected it will 
probably take much more of mother’s 
time stopping to settle disputes, to cor¬ 
rect or cajole and afterwards to clean up 
the wreckage wrought by the mischief 
of idle, unmotivated hands. 

Decorating the house for Christmas is 
moreover, a family project, a happy 
joyous task and the infants should have 
their share in it. To begin with, assign 
one corner of one room in the house to 


are other things to make with your 
needle. 

For the children on your list there is 
no scarcity of toys made of wood, plas¬ 
tic, and material in the stores. Jolly 
little teddy bears, panda bears, puppy 
dogs of every breed, and stuffed dolls 
are a few suggestions for gifts. Wrap 
these parcels in bright colored paper, as 
half the joy of receiving a gift, for a 
child, is to admire it and wonder what 
it contains. 

In place of a bow on parcels, another 
attractive ornament can be made of 
cellophane straws. You simply cut four 
straws in two making eight short straws. 
You lay these side by side, and draw 
them tightly together in the middle 
with some red or green string or thin 
ribbon. Then separate the straws from 
each other, and you have a delightful 
ornament for your parcels or Christmas 
tree. You can vary the number of straws 
used if you prefer a larger ornament. 
If cellophane straws are not available 
ordinary drinking straws could be dyed 
red or green, and those with an experi¬ 
mental mind might try dyeing wheat 
straws. 


the children for their work shop. Resign 
yourself to the fact that this corner may 
become a bit littered but if the children 
have been taught orderly habits they 
will be able to limit the muss to this spot 
and that is better far than having dis¬ 
order everywhere. 

The equipment for the work shop will 
include first of all. a work bench. This 



Make-believe decorations delight a small child 


may be a low table or an apple box or 
just some heavy cardboard cartons. 
Whatever it is, this work bench should 
be low enough so that the children can 
sit on the floor and work at it. In this 
way the use of chairs to clutter up the 
corner is eliminated. 

On this bench the children will do 
such work as coloring, pasting, clipping- 
out. When they are finished each day 
they can put away their tools and cut¬ 
out books under this table or into the 
box if that is the bench, and if big sister 
has strung a small curtain across the 
front of it the work shop will look tidy 
and respectable for the night. 

A strip of wide cardboard or heavy 
building paper laid on the floor in the 
work shop corner will protect the rug or 
floor surface and will not wrinkle up 
under the childrens’ feet and become 
a hazard. 

Other equipment necessary for this 
decorating job will be scissors. The 
small ones with blunt ends are best for 
children. But whatever the size they 
should be sharp enough to cut easily. It 
complicates the situation and adds 
frustration, to supply the child with a 
pair of rusty cast-offs that refuse to go 
through the paper. 

Paste for the job can be the old 
household stand-by made with flour and 
water but if it is, the child should be 
supplied with a little paste or paint 
brush. When they are forced to apply it 
with fingers, spoon or bit of rag it be¬ 
comes a very messy job. A mucilage 
bottle with self-propelling top makes the 
job much cleaner anct simpler and is 
well worth the purchase price. 

On the wall directly above the work 
box or very near to it, will be fastened 
the background on which to paste cr pin 
the decorations. This may be a wide 
strip of cardboard or paper or a piece of 
cloth fabric. Blue sateen is excellent as 
it makes a blue-sky background for the 
Christmas scenes and it can be drawn 
on with chalk. 

Give the children a number of Christ¬ 
mas magazines or newspapers and let 
them find Christmas motifs to cut out 
and pin or paste on their strip. Last 
year’s Christmas cards are a gold mine 
when it comes to a job like this. They 
can be pasted up just as they are or cut 
into fancy shapes or the pictures of 
scotty dogs, red-roofed houses can be 
cut off them and pasted up on the 
mural. 

Encourage the children to do original 
drawings in chalk or crayon on this 
strip. The four and five year-olds 
might like to experiment in poster paint. 
This is procurable in powder form and 
need only be mixed with water to be 
made ready for use. Should it splatter 
on anything, the drops are easily wiped 
off with a damp cloth. It comes in a 
variety of colors and is handy to have in 
the house for a rainy day amusement. 

Let the children make .daisy chains 
out of strips of paper cut from the 
colored, section of the newspaper. These 
chains may be festooned along the top 
of their work strip or put to endless 
other uses in decoration. 

Have cardboard trace-arounds of the 
Christmas motifs such as stars, Santas, 
toys. A figure in silhouette of a man 
mounted on a camel can be traced 
around to make an effective scene of 
the three wise men. 

Mount these figures on a blue back¬ 
ground of cloth or one that has been 
colored in crayon or poster paint. Have 
them cut out the star and make the 
rays with chalk or white paint. The 
low buildings may be torn or clipped 
from bits of paper and blurred over 
with crayons to represent trees in the 



flust /?d| ole Ohlistmas 


By RAE TOOKE 



Let children mount paper cut-outs on blue cloth or a blackboard. 
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dim- twilight foreground. Of course 
Santa and his reindeer will have a 
prominent place in this decoration. 

But be sure to see that they have a 
Christmas tree in crayon, paint or cut¬ 
out on their work strip. They will love 
to decorate this tree with popcorn 


strings, pictures of toys, Christmas 
stockings, stars and anything else which 
their happy hearts suggest. Such activity 
provides a worth-while outlet for bois¬ 
terous spirits, it saves tempers and may 
well prove to be the thing that will 
“keep your Christmas happy still.” 


Qvi Sncjland Tloiv 

By JOAN M. FAWCETT 


Friday, October 5th, 1945. At last 
things are happening! Today, we have 
been to our county town to be inter¬ 
viewed by a panel of members of the 
War Agricultural Committee, to decide 
if we are serious and fit subjects to 
benefit from the government’s rehabili¬ 
tation scheme for ex-service men. The 
wife had to go too. I suppose so that 
they could see if she looked serious and 
of a suitable type to undertake a coun¬ 
try life. We arrived at the office at about 
2 p.m. and were shown into a small 
waiting room, where three other couples 
were also waiting. We all felt rather 
like children at a new school and said 
nothing for a while; then we realized 
how silly it was and began to talk of 
war experiences and plans for the fu¬ 
ture. The “Husband” and I were the 
first couple to be called for interview 
and were shown into another, rather 
larger room, where a row of experienced 
looking countrymen sat behind a long 
table. We found out afterwards that the 
chairman was a farmer, one member a 
local trades union official, another, a 
Ministry of Labor expert, also there 
were a horticultural man, and a poultry 
man, and finally the officer in charge of 
the rehabilitation scheme. We sat down 
in two chairs opposite all these faces 
and they looked at us over their spect¬ 
acles. 

Then came the questions: “Were we 
fully aware that this was a serious step 
to take?” “Did we realize that it would 
mean a lot of hard work?” That it 
wouldn’t be all fun and good weather; 
that it would take time before we saw 
much profit. Finally, did we want to 
ask them any questions? They kept 
stressing the fact that they wanted to 
help us, that that was in fact their ob¬ 
ject, but we must be serious in taking 
up this tuition. After the last war, so 
many people rushed into agriculture 
only to find after a few months that it 
was too hard and unexciting. We tried 
to make it very plain that we were in¬ 
tensely serious, that we had lived all 
our lives in the country, so that it would 
not be new to us. After a while they 
asked us to retire so that they could 
discuss our application. So we went back 
to our new friends in the waiting-room 
and told them what to expect. But not 
many minutes elapsed before we were 
called back to be told with many smiles 
that all was well, and the “Husband” 
could start learning his horticulture 
with the firm of Taylor Brothers (whom 
we had previously been to see) on the 
following Monday. And from that date 
the government would pay us three 
pounds, fifteen shillings a week for as 
long as a year. The payment in detail is 
worked out as follows: three pounds 
a week for the man learning, ten shil¬ 
lings a week for .his wife, and five 
shillings for the children. The govern¬ 
ment pays it all for the first six months 
and after that the firm with whom you 
work and learn, pays a proportion. 

Monday, October 8th, 1945. The great 
new beginning! The “Husband” set off 
this morning on a bus. leaving here at 
7.30, carrying his lunch tin under his 
arm. For the first time in his life he is 
setting out to learn to be a gardener! 
After war and destruction comes peace 
and creating; the swing of the pendu¬ 
lum! 

Then I heard no more till this eve¬ 
ning, when I walked up to meet the bus 


at the corner and to see a stiff but happy 
man climb down on to the grass verge. 
If you have never suddenly taken to a 
full day’s bending, picking tomatoes 
and chrysanthemums, I am assured you 
do not know what a stiff back can be 
like. Hard-heartedly we all laughed at 
him during the evening. 

Saturday, October 13th, 1945. Today 
is,the beginning of our “Thanksgiving” 
Savings week. These savings weeks are 
being held all over the country in a 
final effort to make our savings show. 
forth our gratitude to all the fighting 
forces for our deliverance. 

Here, in this village, we began in 
great style this evening with an enor¬ 
mous bonfire upon our highest hill. It 
was lit by the mayor and roared up to 
the sky, while a rifle brigade band from 
a nearby camp, played a fanfare on 
their trumpets. Afterwards there were 
fireworks and a great singing to the 
playing of the band. We had such old 
favorites as “D’ye ken John Peel” and 
“Tipperary” down to more modem 
tunes, “Lambeth Walk” and all its 
kindred. The children found it all so 
great a thrill that they were difficult to 
pursuade away to bed. Very few of them 
remembered fireworks and it is six years 
since we have been allowed to have even 
a tiny bonfire after dark. 

After the last flames had died down 
there was a “Social” in the village hall, 
at which all the grown-ups played child¬ 
ish games or danced to the gramophone. 
Now it only remains for everyone to 
bring all the money they can spare to 
the selling centres and invest it in 
savings bonds. 

Monday, October 15th, 1945. The 
farmers’ wives gave a Victory tea this 
afternoon for all the children of the 
village. They had raised the money by 
means of a whist-drive and everyone 
had contributed something out of their 
store cupboards towards the food. 

The village hall was newly scrubbed 
and when we arrived a big fire was 
roaring up the chimney and gay paper 
streamers and flags were hanging every¬ 
where. The long table down the centre 
of the room looked most un-warlike; 
there were home-made cakes and buns, 
trifles and jellies, and by every plate 
there was a cracker. Where they had 
come from, I don’t know, as none have 
been made in England for two or three 
years now. We began the tea with an¬ 
other unheard of luxury—tinned fruit 
and custard. 

Every child had a paper cap that had 
come from London. After tea we played 
games to the gramophone; “Oranges 
and Lemons,” “Musical Chairs,” and a 
local game that I did not know called, 
“Sheep, sheep come home.” When the 
games had been going on for a while, 
Mrs. B— who keeps the inn, came with 
a tray of bags of sweets, one for each 
child. Then another joy, one of the 
farmers arrived with an ice-cream each 
—and still that was not the end; when 
we left for home, rather dusty and hot, 
and very full of good things, there was 
a bag for each child containing an or¬ 
ange, three apples, a bar of chocolate 
and six shillings and sixpence! 

So what with fathers home again, 
and bonfires and “Victory” teas, the 
peace has really come home to the 
children as, I hope and believe, the war 
never did. 



N OW at last here’s an extraordinary 
new dye that easily, safely, economi¬ 
cally tints or dyes every kind of material 
—including Nylon , Celanese, and 
mixtur es—fabrics you could never safely 
dye before! You can depend on getting 
perfect results on all fabrics with Sunset— 
a truly quality product! Buy at your 
favorite store today! 


IT’S THRIFTY AND WISE TO USE SUNSET DYES! 



G OOD bread is so delicious and healthy, it’s worth while to 
check up (if you’re not quite satisfied with results) on a 
number of essential points in bread baking. . . Is your recipe 
a proven one? are your materials good—the flour, the yeast 
and the other ingredients? is your stove efficient and can you 
get the proper temperature in the kitchen? ... Whatever type 
of yeast you may use, you can rely on its purity, uniformity 
and strength when it’s made by 


Good bread! 




WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION “THE GUIDE” 
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IN ACRACKER ITS 
THATCOUNTS 


They sell so fast, you just can’t buy 
Christie’s Premium Soda Crackers that 
aren’t dependably fresh. And more! 
they’re crisp, light, tender. So good 
with soup, so tasty as a snack! 

Christies Biscuits 

W/////////Ay////////////////^^^^^^ 





Campana’s Italian Balm 
contains ingredients 
which protect and heal. 

In spite of weather, work 
or water, Italian Balm 
will keep your hands soft 
and lovely. Is especially 
good for chapped, red¬ 
dened hands. Keep a 
bottle in the kitchen 
where the whole family 
can use it. A drop or two . , 

of this rich, concentrated tllOUS3.nClS 
lotion is sufficient for 

of beauty-wise 


floth inf/ Better 
for Your Hands 


both hands. 


25c, 35c, 50c, $1.00 


women 


c 7ke Original 
Camp ana's 

Italian 

Balm 



IIERE is an interesting jelly salad for 
** New Year’s luncheon, or for a side' 
dish in your New Year’s dinner. Simple 
to make, colorful and timely, it is 
especially made to welcome in a Happy 
New Year at the stroke of twelve. 

Tomato Aspic Jelly 

Few drops tabasco or 2 envelopes (2 T.) uh- 

worcester sauce flavored gelatine 

4 onion slices % cup cold water 

J2 tsp. salt 2 T. vinegar 

3M c. tomato juice Lettuce 

Add tabasco or Worcester sauce, onion 
and salt to tomato juice; simmer ten 
minutes. Soften gelatin in cold water; 
dissolve in tomato juice mixture. Add 
vinegar; strain. Pour into two separate 
9-inch molds which have been rinsed 
in cold water; chill until firm. Unmold 


one of the jellies on lettuce; place thinly 
sliced cold meat or chicken on top of 
the mold; unmold the remaining jelly 
on top of the meat, taking great care 
not to break it. 

The numbers on the face of the clock 
are placed on top of the jelly after 
unmolding, and they could be made of 
sliced cream cheese, cheese sticks, candy 
sticks, thin slices of pastry previously 
baked, or shortbread in thin slices. A 
chocolate, gum drop, raisin or prune 
will make the centre of the jelly. The 
hands of the clock are painted on with 
melted chocolate or icing. 

Garnish with parsley and celery tops: 
mayonnaise or other salad dressing to 
be added may be served in bowl 
separately. 


Calcine the Roast 

Simple directions for handling the festive bird 
By MARGARET M. SPEECHLY 


I N many families the carving of the 
Christmas roast is a part of the 
ritual. Eyes sparkle as the noble 
bird is carried in and dad, uncle or 
grandfather prepares to carve in his best 
style. To omit this exciting ritual would 
rob Christmas dinner of its thrill and 
excitement. 

Much of the success of carving de¬ 
pends on what happens before the bird 
makes its appearance. If cooked until 
it is falling apart, it is difficult even for 
an expert to carve. If underdone, it is 
neither palatable nor easy to slice. 

To get perfect results, leave plenty 
of time for roasting. For a 12-pound 
turkey allow 18 minutes a pound. Keep 
the temperature at 325 degrees and use 
an uncovered roaster. This methoja pre¬ 
vents the outer skin from becoming hard 
and ensures juicy meat underneath. 

Arrange the cooking of the vegetables 
so you do not need to stoke up the fire 
heavily. If the heat is intense it com¬ 
plicates the carving. 

Start the roasting process soon enough 
to allow half an hour for the roast to 
set. This simplifies the carving of any 
piece of meat. When the bird is done, 
transfer it to a heated platter, and let 
it stand in the warming oven. This 
allows you time to make the gravy and 
dish up the vegetables. The turkey will 
be much easier to carve after it has set 
and you will not be so rushed at the last 
minute. 

Remove all skewers and string used 
for trussing before sending the roast to 
the table. No carver like to wrestle with 
such things and they may make an 
amateur nervous. Use the largest plat¬ 


ter you possess, or borrow one for the 
occasion. Nothing is worse than a small 
platter and a big turkey. 

Go easy on garnishes. Maybe the bird 
looks handsome decorated with parsley, 
celery, or other vegetables, but the carv¬ 
ing is likely to be a headache. Good 
meat well cooked needs no adornment. 

Use the right tools, properly sharp¬ 
ened. Let the men see to the blade in 
advance and then put the steel on the 
table so the carver can give the knife 
a few strokes before commencing opera¬ 
tions. Too much importance cannot be 
laid on a good blade well sharpened. 

Arrange the carver’s place so he can 
work with ease. Spread a small cloth 
across the table-end to protect the linen. 
Many a carver is nervous about acci¬ 
dents. Leave plenty of room. Put the 
water glass in a safe place and set the 
gravy boat so it does not get in the way. 

Put the platter holding the bird in 
front of the carver with the carving- 
knife at the right, edge inwards, and the 
carving fork at the left, tines upwards. 
Next to that lay the steel. Place spoons 
for stuffing at the right. In front of the 
carver, or at his left, put the pile of 
heated plates. Set the platter holding 
the bird so that the legs are at the 
carver's right if he is right-handed. 
Reverse the platter if left-handed. 

Start by carving enough meat to sup¬ 
ply the needs of the company assem¬ 
bled around the festive board. Lay the 
slices on the platter and then you can 
remove the stuffing as required. If the 
platter is not large enough, have a 
heated plate or smaller platter on which 
you can place the sliced meat. 
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Insert the carving fork at the highest 
point on the ridge of the breast bone. 
The prongs should straddle it, one on 
one side and one on the other. Grasp the 
fork firmly with your left hand and the 
turkey will be prevented from skidding. 

First remove the leg and thigh near¬ 
est to you. Insert the knife behind the 
leg and cut all around it. Press this 
joint outwards with the knife as a lever. 
If you prefer, pull toward yourself the 
end of the drumstick with your left 
fingers as you work with the knife. Sever 
the ligaments at the joint with the tip 
of the knife, and the leg and thigh will 
be freed from the bird. 

Next remove the wing. To do this 
insert the knife where it seems to join 
the body, cut down sharply, and off 
comes the wing. 

Turn to page 50 


those who have 

known only eye-straining old- GEES© 
fashioned, dim yellow light, room-filling 
Aladdin white light seems like a miracle. 


(AND HOW THEY GREW!) 

K,^ 6VN %)^ Tane r 


Why not two or more of you “chip in” 
to give Aladdin to mother or to the 
home. How she’ll enjoy it—and so will 
you all—when you read, sew, play or 
study without straining eyes. Aladdin 
light is thoroughly modern — unsur¬ 
passed by electricity for whiteness and 
steadiness. 

Aladdin Gives Years 
of Low Cost Light 

Aladdin Lamps give 50 hours of soft, 
white light from a single gallon of com¬ 
mon kerosene (coal oil). That’s only 
about two cents per night. 

Changed to Electric 
In a Jiffy 


THIS CUSTOM started away back in 
Norse mythology when Queen Freya, 
the Goddess of Love, promised a kiss 
to any man who walked under the 
mistletoe. Today, if you can’t find 
mistletoe, you can get the same results 
by giving her Pyrex ware. 


Bun for NewYears 

By EFFIE BUTLER 


S COTLAND leads all other countries 
in celebrating New Year’s Eve, or 
Hogmanay, as the season is called. It 
was customary for the head of the Scot¬ 
tish family to gather the members of 
his household around him in the last 
waning hours of the old year. Over a 
bowl of spiced ale they wished one an¬ 
other “Wae’s hael,” meaning “To your 
health.” 

When the hour of midnight arrived, 
the door was thrown open “to let the 
old year out and the new one in” and 
the household went forth to greet their 
neighbors. With them they carried 
cakes and other refreshments to share 
as they first-footed one. another. 

No self-respecting Scots housewife 
will welcome the New Year with any¬ 
thing but cleanliness. The last fleck of 
dust must be wiped away and every 
house must have its bit of refresh¬ 
ments ready. A national, and favorite 
treat reserved specially for Hogmanay is 
Scotch Black Bun. The following are 
two Canadian versions of favorite 
recipes from Bonnie Scotland. 


H AH6lM <"> STOCMNSS 

^ THIS IDEA came from Holland, where Santa 
leaves his presents in the children’s wooden 
shoes. Having no wooden shoes, we showed 
our ingenuity by hanging up our stockings 
Y; : instead. You can’t get Pyrex ware into most 

~ stockings, but it sure looks swell under 
73 the tree! 


THIS IS ONE of our youngest Christmas 
traditions. It started thirty years ago 
when lovely transparent Pyrex ware 
first brought glamor to cooking uten¬ 
sils. Today it is first choice the country 
over for presents at Christmas time and 
every other gift occasion. r 


Scotch Black Bun 

1 lb. seedless raisins 1 tsp. ginger 

1 lb. currants 1 tsp. cinnamon 

Me. blanched almonds 1 tsp. pepper 

H c. mixed peel M tsp. carraway seeds 

1 2 c. white sugar K tsp. soda 

2 c. flour M tsp. cream of tar- 

1 c. sweet milk (or tar 

fruit juice) Mi tsp. salt 

Mix all the prepared and finely 
chopped fruit and nuts together. Sift 
one cup of the flour over the fruit and 
nuts. To the remaining cup of flour add 
sugar, spices, soda and salt. Add these 
dry ingredients to the fruit mixture 
alternately with the milk. Carefully line 
a cake tin with plain short pastry crust 
rolled out very thin, being sure all 
edges are sealed by wetting with water 
and pressing them well together. (A 
deep one-loaf bread pan makes a very 
satisfactory tin for this cake). Into the 
pastry lined tin put the cake mixture. 
Roll out a pastry crust to fit the top. 
Place the top cover on and press well 
around the edges. Prick the top with a 
fork. Brush the top over with sweet milk. 
Bake in a slow oven (275 deg. Fahr.) for 
three hours. Gently remove from the 
pan and let cool. This cake is best when 
allowed to season two to three weeks 
before being used. 

Braemar Shortbread 

M lb. butter 1 tsp. banana or pine- 

2 c. flour apple flavor 

M c. rice flour M tsp. salt 

}| c. castor sugar 

Rub butter into the sugar. Gradually 
work in with your hands first the rice 
flour, then the flour. Keep on kneading 
till the dough is free from cracks. 
Divide in two parts. Shape each into 
rounds. Prick with a fork and make 
decorative dints in the edges. Bake in a 
moderate over (300 deg. Fahr.) until 
golden brown and firm. Decorate with 
colored or silver candy balls, using a 
small dab of icing to make them adhere 
when cake is cold. 


SECURE FROM YOUR DEALERi 


Business Education by Mail 

Learn Bookkeeping, Accounting, Shorthand, Type¬ 
writing, Penmanship, and other Business Subjects. 

Write for Prospectus D, to Canada's College of 
Higher Standards. 

Success Commercial College 

WINNIPEG. MAN. 


GetCoid 

Reifef 

FASTER 

WiTH 

SHOVES 


PYREX FLAMEWARE for all her top-of-stove cooking. Here’s 
an idea for a gift set—two sparkling saucepans. (3 2-oz. and 
48-oz. sizes) and a glass skillet. Cool glass handle is 
detachable and fits all three. Bowls without handle are 
ideal for serving and keeping in the refrigerator. 

MAKE IT A RED-LETTER DAY with this easy-to-read Pyrex 
measuring cup! (Right above). Life-time red markings 
on clear Pyrex brand glass that resists heat and acids. 


The sooner you treat a cold, the less 
danger of it becoming serious. That’s 
why so many millions rely on Grove’s 
Cold Tablets. For these famous 
Tablets fight your cold internally.. • 
ease headaches, fever and other 
miseries ... and bring relief almost 
overnight. 

Look for the Grove signature 
on the white box 


MAKE UP YOUR OWN PYREX GIFT SET 

"Flavor-Saver” Pie Plate Pyrex Loaf Pans 

Pyrex Bowl Set (3 bowls) Pyrex Utility Dishes 

Pyrex Double Duty Casseroles Pyrex Custard Cups 

NOTE: If you can’t get all the Pyrex ware you would like, 
don’t blame your dealer. Pyrex ware is in great demand, 
the supply is still short. We’re doing our best to keep him, 
and you, supplied. 


LOOK FOR 
THIS LABEL OR 
THIS TRADE-MARK 
PRESSED IN 
GLASS. 


pism 


HUSTON COMPANY LIMITED 

Sole Canadian Distributor 


ft simple little con¬ 
verter at your dealers, 
changes an Aladdin in¬ 
to an Electric Lamp in 
just a few seconds. See 
your Aladdin Dealer to¬ 
day about an Aladdin 
and a colorful Whip-O- 
Lite shade to go with it. 

Other 

ALADDIN 

Products 

Electric 

Lamps, Shades 

Vacuum Bottles 
tO Keep Liquids 
Hot or Cold 

MANTLE LAMP COMPANY 

TORONTO, ONT. 
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REBUILT PIANOS 

OF 

QUALITY 

AT 

THE WEST’S OLDEST MUSIC HOUSE 

Since 1881 McLeans have had the 
continued confidence of the rural 
purchaser. Good quality at right 
prices, is the answer. 

Now, we offer better quality pianos 
in practically all the leading Cana¬ 
dian and American Lines, completely 
rebuilt, carrying written guarantees 
up to ten years. 

Price range from $149 to $445, in¬ 
cluding bench. 

Special freight concessions, free 
packing and crating. 

Terms in accordance with Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board regulations. 
Write or wire collect, for full in¬ 
formation. 

J. J. H. McLEAN & CO. LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Man. 


CARVING THE 
ROAST 


TH,NK Ltu 


Continued from page 49 


With the fork still in its original posi¬ 
tion, slice the meat from the breast, 
starting where you unjointed the wing. 
Cut diagonally across the breast in thin 
slices until you reach the keel bone. Lay 
these slices on the platter. 

Now take the fork and use it to steady 
the leg while you sever it from the 
thigh. With the tip of the knife find the 
place where the two bones join, cut 
through the ligament and, if desired 
divide the thigh into portions. Then cut 
the wing into two pieces. 

Don’t forget the wishbone. To re¬ 
move it, straddle the breastbone with 
the fork and cut toward the fork just 
under the end of the keel. Cut down to¬ 
wards the platter, press outward with 
the flat side of the blade. 

Another tidbit specially enjoyed by 
many is the oyster, the tasty morsel of 
dark meat to be found on either side of 
the backbone in a cavity near the tail. 

It is now easy to make an opening 
and remove the stuffing with a spoon. 
Put on each plate a serving of light or 
dark meat, according to the person’s 
preferences. In some homes, the carver 
or a person at his left serves the vege¬ 
tables and gravy. Or the hostess at the 
opposite end does the job. When there 
are many to serve, this simplifies the 
carver’s services and speeds up the 
service. 

When there are many guests, you may 
prefer to do the carving in the kitchen. 
This is a saving of time and allows the 
amateur to operate in peace. In such 
cases, slice the meat from both sides 
of the turkey and place around the edge 
of the platter. Heap the entire stuffing- 
in the centre. Pass this at the table so 
guests can help themselves. Two medium 
platters are easier to manage than one 
big one. 


THREE 

FILMS 

1st? „ 

forget to order some films, too! Size 127, 
27*; 120, 620, 32*; 116, 616, 37*. Plus 
5* for each roll for handling. No C.O.D. 
Buy the best— buy Kodak Film! 

Rolls Developed and Printed, 26*; or 
8 reprints for 25*. Enlargements: Size 
4x6. 3 for 26 *; 5x7, 2 for 25*. You’ll be 
highly satisfied! 

GEM FOTOS 

Box 152 Winnipeg, Man. 


WITH COLDS SO 
WIDESPREAD NOW 
EVERY MOTHER 
SHOULD PUT VICKS 
PLAN TO WORK- 
INCLUDING ME! 


Your kitchen and furniture with decorative Decals. 
Easy to apply. Especially selected assortments. 
$1.00 postage paid. 

DECAL DISTRIBUTORS 
1666 Alexander Ave. Winnipeg, Man. 


1 TEACHER WANTED 

North Kildonan S.D. 2116 (suburb of Winnipeg) 
female teacher for Grades 7 and S. Must have 
French. Commencing January. Salary $1,150. 
Apply P. C. Clark. North Kildonan, Manitoba. 


Man's Sweater 

By Anna DeBelle 


Sanitone Satisfaction at ‘ROSE’ 

Whether It’s Rugs, Drapes, Suits or 
Dresses, regular Sanitone cleaning 
will keep them fresh and clean—ready 
for longer wear.. Send your bundle 
of dry cleaning rrom your wardrobe 
or your home to "Rose”—Saskatoon 
or Regina. 

/f LIMITED I 


Reports of Medically-Supervised Tests Among 2650 Children 
Reveal Remarkable Results. Home-Guide Now Ready for You to Use 


Mother, you owe it to your family to do show children who followed this Vicks 

all you can to get your family through the Plan had fewer colds . . . shorter colds . . . 

winter with fewer colds and shorter colds. 50% less sickness from colds. A remarkable 

And Vicks Scientists have developed a Plan record! Of course, Vicks Plan may do less 

that should help you. In large winter tests for you—or it may do even more! But at 

made under medical supervision, reports a time like this, it is certainly worth trying. 


/JrtAur®^ 


VAMCVV UEADTQ Find y #ur sweetheart 
LUilLLI HLAKlJ through my Club; Old 
and Reliable; Estab¬ 
lished 1924. Personal Painstaking service for re¬ 
ined men and women (CONFIDENTIAL). Free 
particulars, photos, descriptions sealed. LOIS 
REEDER. BOX 649. PALESTINE, TEXAS. 


BRIEFLY HERES WHAT YOU DO 


1. Observe a Few Simple Health Rules... Live normally. 
Avoid excesses. Drink plenty of water. Keep elimination tegular. 
Get needed rest and sleep. Avoid crowds and people who have coids. 


AND 

WOOL BATTS 

Sand in your 

SOFT WOOLLEN RAGS OR WOOL 

and we will nek* them late high quality mode. 
All washing, carding, spinning and weaving Is done 
in our own mill. We specialise In prompt delivery. 
Pi Ices and other specifications upon requast. 

GOLDEN FLEECE WOOLLEN MILLS LTD 

MAGRATH. ALBERTA 


2. When a Cold Threatens ... At the first warning sign- 
first sniffle or sneeze—use Vicks Va-tro-nol as directed. If used in 
time, a few drops of this specialized medication up each nostril 
aid nature’s own defenses against colds — help prevent many 
colds from developing . . . clinic-tested VICKS VA-TRO-NOL. 


W 3. If a Cold Should Develop . . . Some colds slip by all pre- 

V T~V cautions. When one does, rub on Vicks VapoRub at bedtime. Its 
1 it; granddouble-actionstartstoworkatonceandkeepsonworkingfor 
hours—invites restful, comforting sleep. And often by morning most 
themiseryof the cold is gone... clinic-tested VICKS VAPORUB. 


Design K-75 

Achieving an interesting all- 
over effect without adding bulk 
to make a big man heavier. At 
first we were planning to include 
only sizes 42, 44, and 46 (chest 
measure) but so many men ad¬ 
mired the model we decided to 
add smaller sizes also. Pattern 
No. 75B includes sizes listed above 
and No. K-75A includes sizes 
36, 38, and 40. Patterns are 20 
cents. Address orders to The 
Country Guide Needlework, Win¬ 
nipeg, Manitoba. 


Stop Baby’s Sniffles 


Mentholatum 
quickly re¬ 
lieves baby’s 
sniffles . . . 
soothes nasal 
irritation . , . 
clears head and 
nose and keeps 
them clear. Jars 
and tubes, 30c. 

V-ll 


NOTE: Full details of Vicks Plan in your package of Vicks ... If die 
miserable symptoms of a cold are not relieved promptly—or if more 
serious trouble seems to threaten—call in your family doctor right away. 
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musltes loi the Holiday 

There is a good variety and a wide choice from which to select a gift for a lady 

By LORETTA MILLER 



Louise Allbritton uses a hair brush daily to 
keep her hair bright and scalp healthy. 


G IVE her brushes for Christmas if 
you want to be practical and 
wise! One or all of the eight im¬ 
portant brushes for beauty will 
be an appreciated choice. If she’s smart 
in the ways of beauty she will know 
what to do with her gift. 

The chances are no girl will want all 
of the brushes, but you will be very 
safe in checking over the brush needs 
of your friends before deciding upon 
just the right one or ones. 

Perhaps the most essential of all 
grooming aids is the hairbrush. Girls 
who give their hair its right care know 
that it is the 100 strokes, at least, each 
day that polishes the hair and gives it 
glorious highlights. Brushing helps 
cleanse, and serves to exercise the hair 
and makes it more manageable. Thor¬ 
ough brushing is generally the first 
major step in every program to over¬ 
come a scalp or hair disorder. Brushing 
slows down over-active oil ducts that 
make the hair and scalp oily. Brushing 
speeds up circulation and so aids in 
correcting lazy .oil ducts that have re¬ 
sulted in dry hair and scalp. In either 
case it is a normalizing process that 
restores hair and scalp to its normal 
condition. 

The second choice will be either a 
complexion brush or a body-scrubbing 
brush. Before making this selection for 
a particular girl, try to find out which 
of the two brushes will be most appre¬ 
ciated. If her facial skin is oily, it’s nine 
to ten she will prefer a complexion 
brush. Such a brush, just as the hair 
brush, does much to slow down, or 
normalize, the action of the oil ducts. 
Daily scrubbing aids in refining the skin 
and does a perfect job of keeping the 
pores clean. 

A well-lathered complexion brush 
used in a gentle circular motion over the 
face and throat, aids greatly in ward¬ 
ing off fine surface lines. It quickens 
the flow of blood and actually “erases” 
sleep lines that sometimes appear after 
a night of sound sleep. The girl or 
women who presses lines into her face 
while sleeping will welcome the beauty- 
smart gift of a complexion brush. 

Anyone with dry facial skin un¬ 
doubtedly has dry skin all over her 
body. Therefore, a pretty bath brush 
with a big red bow tied around its long 
handle will be a most welcome Christ¬ 
mas gift to help her keep her all-over 
skin soft and smooth. , 

One of the nicest and most practical 
gifts can be a set of brushes: Hand 
brush and bath brush, put up in a 
box with a pretty bar of scented soap. 
A little card: “Here’s Pun In Your 
Bath,” will make the practical gift seem 


more festive. Tuck a colorful washcloth 
into the box to make a super-gift for 
someone special. 

Hand brushes are always welcome. 
These can be plain or fancy. The clear 
lucite brushes with nylon bristles are 
beauties that add smartness and rich¬ 
ness to any wash-basin ensemble. Or, 
select a colorful brush, matched to other 
accessories, to tie in with bath or bed¬ 
room decoration. Keeping the hands and 
nails clean is only a small part of the 
work of a hand brush: When lathered 
and scrubbed over the hands for five 
minutes or so each day, it will keep the 
hands smooth and younger looking. 
Brush-massage softens the skin and 
seems to make it fit more smoothly 
over the knuckles. 

Fingertip brushes, in bright plastics, 
make ideal gifts for the girls who have 
everything. These tiny brushes take up 
so little room and are excellent travel¬ 
ling companions. Combine a little fin¬ 
gertip brush with a hand or complexion 
brush and make a gift which will be 
doubly welcome. 

The girl who understands the art of 
putting on a flawless makeup will 
appreciate your choice of a powder¬ 
blending or makeup brush. Such a 
brush, swept lightly over the face after 
makeup has been applied, removes 
excess powder and leaves the complexion 
beautifully groomed. Its use makes pow¬ 
der adhere to the skin, giving it a 
transparent delicacy. 

Brow and lash brushes, which, to¬ 
gether with many other types, were not 
made during the war years, are now 
back in the shops and will be grate¬ 
fully received by any girl conscious of 
eye beauty. The regular use of a brush 
used on brows and lashes trains these 
hairs into flattering lines. When petrol¬ 
eum jelly is used on the brush, it gives 
the eye-framing hair a bright luster 
that seems to make the eyes sparkle. 

Another kit which makes a practical 
gift is a toothbrush or two, and a pack¬ 
age of dentifrice. Tied together with a 
big red bow, this very practical gift looks 
gay and frivolous, but strikes a smart 
girl’s fancy as a sensible and very wise 
choice. 

There are, of course, many other use¬ 
ful gifts which will gladden any femi¬ 
nine heart, but unless one is sure of the 
shade of powder, the type of cream, her 
favorite fragrance, it’s well to play safe 
and give a brush or two. Tied together 
with a bow and a branch of cedar, or a 
little twig of holly or mistletoe, the 
thoughtfully chosen brush gift will find 
a warm welcome in the good-grooming 
wardrobe of every practical girl. 


Very often stain in the corners of the 
fingertips is difficult to remove, it 
simply refuses to be scrubbed away. In 
that case, simply put a tiny bit of warm 
water in a dish, add a little soap, and 
finally a few dashes of peroxide. You 
need only the least quantity of this 
mixture. Then with a swab, work it 
into the stained corners and under the 
fingertips. The peroxide bleaches out 
the soil or stain, and is usually immedi¬ 
ately effective. It leaves your fingertips 
beautifuly clean and white. It’s a very 
good idea to prepare this mixture and 
keep it in a tiny bottle that you can 
keep corked. Have it handy when you 
“do” your nails each week. It’s really 
a tremendous help to pretty nails, be¬ 
cause they just won’t look right unless 
all the skin around and under your 
nails is perfectly clean, and it’s a job 
the peroxide mixture will see to, most 
efficiently. 






only 2 tablespoons of sugar in 


Magic’s saucy succulent 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


Sfifcy-r/c/i... sc/aar- sc&/?fr 


Delicious, delicate-textured • •. 


T here is a santa clausi Yes, 

with only two tablespoons of 
precious sugar—you can make the 


made with 
MAGIC 



richest, spiciest, sauciest Christmas 
Pudding your sweet-toothed family 
ever tasted! 

But be sure to use Magic Baking 
Powder for the most delicious baking 
results. 3 generations of Canadian 
homemakers have relied on Magic for 
finer, lighter texture—more delectable 
flavor. 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


tW 


2J4 CU P S flour 
Y tsp. Magic Baking Soda 
3 tsps. Magic Baking Powder 
Yi tsp. Salt 
Yi Up. nutmeg 
tsp. cinnamon 

Sift flour together with soda, baking 
powder and spices. Mix together 
suet, molasses and milk. Combine 
with dry ingredients. Add fruit. Mix 
together well and pour into 2-qt. 
grease-covered pudding mold. 
Steam on top of range 3 hours. 
Serve with 

Fluffy Custard Sauces Scald 1 cup milk; 


Y cup finely chopped suet or 
shortening 
1 cup molasses 

I % cup seedless raisins, floured 
1 cup milk 

% cup citron or mixed peel 

Separate 2 eggs, beat yolks with fork, 
add 2 tbs. sugar and few grains salt. 
Gradually add scalded milk. Place 
m double boiler over hot water; 
Cook, stirring constantly until mix¬ 
ture thickens about 8 min.; cool. 
Beat egg whites until stiff; fold into 
cooled custard with 1 tsp. vanilla. 
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SOUND 

SLEEP 


| Beds Springs - Mattresses 

St* yoU* jbtaU* 

GLOBE BEDDING CO. LTD. 

WINNIPEG CALGARY 


INDIAN GIFTS 


To Get Splendid 
Cough Syrup, Mix 
It ot Home 

So Easy! No Cooking. Real Saving. 


To get quick relief from coughs due to 
colds, you should really try mixing your 
own cough syrup at home. It’s no trou¬ 
ble at all, and you know it’s pure and 
good. It needs no cooking, and it’s sa 
easy to make that anyone can do it. 

From your druggist, get 2% ounces of 
Pinex. Pour this into a 16 oz. bottle, and 
add enough plain syrup to fill up the 16 
oz. bottle. To make syrup, stir two cups 
of granulated sugar and one cup of water 
a few moments, until dissolved. Or you 
can use corn syrup or liquid honey, if 
desired. The 16 ounces thus made should 
last a family a long time, and gives you 
about four times as much for your money. 
It never spoils, and children love its taste. 

And for quick results, you’ll say it's 
really fine. It seems to take hold instantly, 
loosening the phlegm, soothing the irri¬ 
tated membranes, and helping to clear 
the air passages. 

Pinex is si. special compound of proven 
ingredients. In concentrated form, Well 
known for quick action on throat and 
bronchial irritations. Just try it, and if 
not pleased, your money will be refunded. 


No. 2587—A dress that’s a suit. 
Slim skirt and the broad-shoul¬ 
dered jacket are new and flatter¬ 
ing. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, and 
20 years, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 39-inch 
fabric. 


WITH A 

LECLERC LOOM 

It’s easy—and great fun — 
to weave sturdy homespuns 
or delicate fabrics on a 
lederc Loom. Strong, pre¬ 
cision-made, durable, sim¬ 
ple to operate. Handsome 
floor or table models in 
natural wood, varnished or 
polished. Beautifies any 
room and gives endless 
pleasure. Over 25,000 in 
use. 

Write for booklet to makers:— 

NILUS LECLERC INC., 

L’ISLET STATION - - P.O. 


APPUOW 

INCIU0E0 


No. 2558 — Special 
little blouse. Three ver¬ 
sions to top skirts and 
suits. Cut in sizes 12, 
14, 16, 18, and 20 years, 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust. Size 36 requires 
1% yards 39-inch fab¬ 
ric for blouses with 
convertible collar, and 
ruffling; 2% yards 39- 
inch fabric for bow 
blouse. 


GRADE XI and XII STUDENTS 


Prepare for the Manitoba Depart¬ 
mental Examinations at home 
through our Correspondence Courses 

Write: M.C.C. SCHOOLS 

334 Portage Ave., Winnipeg 


DURA-KLEEN 

MAGIC WADDING 

Truly magic!Cleans, polishes 
gold, silver, chrome, brass, 
etc. Outstanding polisher for 
cars, accessories, furniture, 
mirrors, etc. Easy to apply. 
Efficient, economical and 
lasting brilliance. 

55 cents per jar. 

“Be on the beam— 

USE DURA-KLEEN” 
For free pamphlet write 
JENKINS SALES 
221 Stinson St. Hamilton 


No. 2989—Perfect for a party. Puffed sleeves and 
flared skirt give charm, and applique gives an ex¬ 
pensive look. Cut in sizes 1, 2, 3, and 4 years. Size 
2 requires 1% yards 35-inch fabric, 1 yard ruffling for 
dress without collar; with collar: 1% yards 35-inch 
fabric, % yard contrasting. Applique included. 


DURA-KIUN 

MAGIC 

IVACDINt 


No. 2901—Simple and becoming frock. The sweep of 
buttons down the side is smart this season. Cut in 
sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 years, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust. Size 36 requires 4 yards 39-inch fabric. 


ppcc—ATTENTION BOYS AND GIRLS. 

■ Premiums you always wanted but never 

knew where to get. Bracelets, ear-rings, bill folds, 
brooches, mechanical pencils, and many other valu¬ 
able items yours for selling a few bottles of our 
perfumes. Write for a small order and ask for our 
free circular. La Maison des Frimes, 39 Notre Dame 
East, Montreal 1. 


'Guaranteed Watch Repairs' 

For a fast dependable service at reason¬ 
able prices, send us your watch repairs. 
Forty years experience on every make of 
European and American timepiece. 

All work covered by one year written 
guarantee. 

SILVERMAN & CO. 

811 Confederation Life Bldg., Winnipeg 


No. 2943—Well-cut panties, uplift bra. These com¬ 
fortable undergarments fit to perfection. Cut in sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, and 50 inches bust. Size 
36 requires 1% yards 39 inch fabric for panties; for 
bra % yard 39-inch fabric. 


No. 2993—Easy-to-make child’s dress. Cut in sizes 
4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 8 requires 214 yards 35-inch 
fabric, 214 yards trimming. 


M WHIST WATCH FHCt 

For the tele of 4 Few bottles oF perfume 
I to 2S C*». Only. Sole outfit 
supplied Free. 

Send No Money 

»i«a 6pe promptness / 


No. 2988—Tailored blouse and pleated skirt. Cut in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 114 
yards 54-inch fabric for skirt; blouse, 1% yards, 35- 
inch fabric. 


Be sure to write correct 
size and number of pat¬ 
tern wanted. Give address 
clearly. 


Every boy or girl who correctly 
completes and sends in an Indian 
Stamp Map before July 15th, 
1946, has the choice of a beau¬ 
tiful Indian leather jacket or pair 
of Indian gauntlets. Start saving 
the NEW series of colorful Indian 
Stamps found in every package 
and sack of Sunny Boy Cereal. 

Send this coupon today for your 
NEW Indian Stamp Map. 


Patterns 15 cents each. 


Send 15 cents for Fall 
and Winter Fashion maga¬ 
zine which includes com¬ 
plete sewing guide. Illus¬ 
trated in color, presenting 
24 pages of 150 charming 
pattern designs for all ages 
and occasions. 


Ex-Lax is effective, all right—but 
effective in a gentle way. It won't 
weaken or upset you. It won’t 
make you feel bad afterwards. 

—it’s not too strong! 

Ex-Lax can be taken with com¬ 
plete confidence. Although it has 
a fine chocolate taste, its action 
is thorough and dependable^ 

—it's not too mild! 

Ex-Lax is one laxative that avoids 
extremes. It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. In 
other words, Ex-Lax is 

—the Happy Medium] 

EY I A V The Chocolated Laxative 
EA-kMA 0nly , 5c . or 35c# 


Address orders to The 
Country Guide Patterns, 
The Country Guide, Win¬ 
nipeg. 


SUNNY BOY, CALGARY, ALTA. 
Please send me Free an Indian StampMap, 


NAME_ 

ADDRESS 
CITY_ 
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Smells 

By Dorothy Morrison 

I like the smell of flowers 
And the fresh wet smell of rain, 

I like the smell of things to eat 
And the smoky smell of train. 
There are far too many perfumes 
For me to name the rest, 

But the sprucy spicy Christmas smell 
Is the one I love the best! 


Week Before Christmas 

By Audrey McKim 

Stringing popcorn for the tree, 
Making decorations, 

Hanging holly wreaths around. 
Sending invitations. 

Smelling cookies as they bake. 

Plum pudding, gingerbread, 
Doughnuts, candy, cakes, mince pies, 
All that food ahead! 

Buying presents in the stores, 
Hiding them away— 

I think the week before is just 
As grand as Christmas Day! 


What The Mouse Told Me 

By Mary E. Grannan 

Y OU wouldn’t expect me to be 
talking to a mouse . . . would you? 
But I was. It was last Christmas 
Eve. He was frolicking about un¬ 
der my tree in the living-room and I 
said to him . . . “Little Mouse ... do 
you know you are very bold, to come 
right into my house under my very 
nose and play about.” 

He tossed a saucy grey head . . . “Oh, 
I don’t know,” he said ... “I don’t think 
I'm so bold, considering.” 

“Considering what?” I said. 
“Considering all I’ve done for you.” 
Well, of course, that really surprised me 
. . . “All you’ve done for me? You’ve 
done nothing for me that I know of,” 
I said. 

“Well, maybe you don’t know it, but 
I have done something for you . . . 
quite a lot' of something. If it hadn’t 
been for me, you’d not be getting any 
Christmas presents this year.” 

I asked him what he meant and he 
told me. “It was like this. Jack Frost 
got mad at the children ... all the chil¬ 
dren. You see, he wanted to play with 
them and none of them came out to 
play. They all stayed in the house to 
trim their trees to get ready for Santa 
Claus. So Jack said to himself: ‘So if 
they think that this Santa Claus person 
is more important than I am, I’ll just 
show them a thing or two’. So what do 
you suppose he did? He went to the Old 
Man Wind and he said, ‘Mr. Wind I’d 
like you to do something for me. I’d like 
you to blow all the snow in the world 
right in front of Santa Claus’s sleigh 
tonight.’ 

“ ‘But that would be a mean trick on 
Santa Claus, wouldn’t it?’ Old Man 
Wind said. And Jack Frost disagreed. 
He told the wind that it would be a rest 
for Santa Claus . . . that Santa Claus 
wouldn’t have to drive all over the 
world to make all those .toy deliveries 
if he couldn’t get through the snow. 
So Old Man Wind said he’d do it. And 
Jack Frost came back to the earth 
laughing and laughing, and he told 
me,” said the mouse. “And I knew that 
something would have to be done. So I 
told a moonbeam, and the moonbeam 
told me that I’d better go see the sun. 
Because the sunbeam knew that Santa 
Claus would be very unhappy if he 
couldn’t get through the drifts of snow 
to deliver his presents to the children. 
So I went up the moonbeam, and I woke 
up the sun. Oh but, he was angry at 
first, because if it’s one thing that the 
sun doesn’t like,” said the little mouse, 
“it’s being disturbed at night when he’s 
sleeping. But when he heard my story 
about how the wind was going to blow 
all the snow right in Santa’s pathway, 
he got up from his golden bed and he 
melted every bit of snow there was and 
so the wind had nothing to blow and 
so there was no snow in Santa’s way 
and he’s on his way now with all kinds 
of presents for you and for the children. 
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Y OU have one of the most beautiful choirs in the world singing for you on sunny 
days right on your own farm. Have you heard it? Have you seen it? Look at 
that five barred fence with the birds perching here and there on the wire strands. 
Does it remind you of something? Of course, a music staff! This is the famous Bird 
Choir. The birds merrily trill the notes as they hop about from one strand of wire 
to the next just like the notes on a music sheet. The fence posts are the bars of 
music to mark off the measures, the wind singing through the wires plays the violin 
accompaniment. 

With a soft low whistle you may join in the Christmas carols of the Bird Choir. 
The words are familiar, “Peace on earth, good will towards all men.” Merry 
Christmas! 


So I guess maybe I have a right to frolic 
under your Christmas tree.” 

I laughed. “I guess maybe you have. 
Little Mouse,” I said. 

He tossed his saucy head again. “I 
guess maybe I should even have a piece 
of cheese . . .” 

“I guess maybe you should,” I said 
to the mouse, and I got him a piece of 
cheese although I didn’t believe a word 
he said. 


Are You Easy To Live With ? 

By Walter King 

M OST young people who put them¬ 
selves on their best behavior when 
out among friends on the playground, 
down town, or at a party, grow care¬ 
less about their home manners. It’s a 
good thing, though, to be pleasing 
around the home as well as popular 
among»“the gang.” ' 

If you answer the following questions 
honestly you will find out how well you 
avoid doing those things which annoy 
the family folks most. After you have 
scored yourself it might be a good idea 
to get your mother, or father, or both, 
to score you on the same test. It will 
be interesting for you to compare your 
ratings with theirs. 

There are 25 questions in all. Two 
points are allowed for each question. 

If you can answer “never” mark your¬ 
self 0. 

If your answer is “once in a while” 
you score 1. 

If your answer would be “often,” 
allow 2. 

Write your marks in pencil at the end 
of each question or use a scribbler to 
score. 

All ready? Go! 

1. Do you wake up early and then 


P INE cones have many uses at the 
Christmas season both for gifts and 
decorations. Your Christmas parcels 
wrapped in red or green tissue paper be¬ 
come more attractive if you fasten a 
cluster of small pine cones at the knot 
to take the place of a bow. 

Lapel ornaments made of pine cones 
make pretty and inexpensive gifts. Cut 
out leaf shapes from green felt or wool 
and embroider in the veins with a run¬ 
ning stitch. Tie a fine wire around the 
blunt end of the cone and then draw 
the wire through a leaf near the base. 
Leave a small loop of wire for a pin 
to run through to fasten to the lapel. 
Wind around a bit of red ribbon to cover 
the wire and tie with a small neat bow. 

Pine cones daubed with white or silver 
paint can be tied to your Christmas tree 
or hung on ribbon streamers for window 
decorations. 




make a noise so that the rest of the 
family can’t sleep? 

2. Is it hard for your parents to get 
you out of bed in the morning? 

3. Do you leave your bedroom in an 
untidy condition? 

4. Instead of hunting for your own 
things do you expect the whole family 
to join in a last minute search for your 
lost books, mitts, etc.? 

5. Do you throw your clothes over the 
furniture instead of hanging them up in 
their proper place? 

6. Do you serve only yourself at the 
table and leave the rest to ask for what 
they want passed along? 

7. Do you make a fuss about eating 
things you don’t care for? 

8. Do you sulk when corrected or 
when you can’t have your own way? 

9. Do you talk back to your parents 
or argue unnecessarily with your bro¬ 
thers and sisters? 

10. Do you show off in front of 
visitors? 

11. Do you hang about and try to 
listen-in to older people’s conversation? 

12. Do you make such a noise when 
your parents have guests in the house 
that you become an annoyance? 

13. Do you whine around if you can’t 
have things all your own way? 

14. Do you make a fuss when your 
plans go wrong, such as bad weather 
spoiling your outing, or having to can¬ 
cel going to a show owing to the arrival 
of visitors? 

15. Do you make a fuss about helping 
out around the house when asked? 

16. Do you compare your home, food, 



Try your hand at fashioning birds, 
dolls and animals from pine cones and 
pipe cleaners. To make the turkey shown 
just curl the pipe cleaner to represent 
a head, color wattles with red ink or 
paint, then shape legs and a firm base 
for feet. Use them for table decorations. 

The birds will enjoy a Christmas treat 
if you dip a pine cone in some melted 
suet with grain seeds sprinkled in it. 
Let it harden first then hang it upside 
down on the end of the branches of a 
tree near your window. Soon you can 
watch the birds as they come to eat 
the Christmas dinner you have pro¬ 
vided.—A.T. 


clothes, or possessions unfavorably with 
those of your friends? 

17. When told to go to bed do you say 
“Just wait till I finish this first. It’s 
early yet.”? 

18. Do you pick up silly new expres¬ 
sions and annoy those at home by using 
them to death? 

19. Do you neglect to rinse out the 
bathtub or washbowl after you are 
through with it? 

20. Do you make a fuss about lending 
your things to anyone else in the family 
who may find a use for them? 

21. Do you try to minimize the ac¬ 
complishments of the rest of the family 
so that your own will appear smarter? 

22. Do you fight to have your own way 
even when you know you are making it 
difficult for others? 

23. Do you charge your parents, bro¬ 
thers or sisters with being unfair to you? 

24. Do you neglect the usual rules of 
good manners about the house, omitting 
“thank you,” “I beg your pardon,” or 
“I’m sorry” when these expressions are 
called for? 

25. Do you let special observances such 
as Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, birth¬ 
days, or your parents’ wedding anniver¬ 
sary go by without special token of 
remembrance? 

Well, now for your score. This is dif¬ 
ferent from a school test in that you 
mark your own paper and the fewer 
marks you get the better you are. 

From 1 to 10 is “tops.” This is ex¬ 
ceptional. Means you are the joy of the 
family. 

From 11 to 20 is a good pass. You are 
probably better than the average boy or 
girl. 



Fun At A Party 

ERE is an amusing party idea. Make 
five dots on a piece of paper (it is 
better if the players do it for one an¬ 
other) scattered about far apart, or close 
together, or in a straight line. The 
player’s task is to fit in a drawing of a 
person with one of these dots at his 
head, two at his hands, and two at his 
feet.—A.T. 


Words With Wings 

By Effie Butler 

S OME of the words and phrases that 
we use so often at the Christmas 
season have come down to us, as if with 
wings, through the centuries, until, to¬ 
day, they have become a part of our 
language and we have made them 
entirely our own. 

If when we use the abbreviated form 
of the word Christmas and write it 
“Xmas,” we take a backward glance, 
we will see the X comes to us from 
the Greeks. The Greek letter “chi” 
is the first letter in the Greek word 
Christos and was formed the same way 
as we write the letter “X” in our alpha¬ 
bet. Christmas is, of course, made up 
from the word Christ plus mass—the 
celebration of Christ’s birthday by the 
saying of mass. 

Noel, which we so frequently use when 
singing Christmas carols and hymns, 
comes to us through the French from 
“natalis” the Latin word for birthday. 
The yule in Yuletide, which is just an¬ 
other way of saying Christmas, comes 
from the old Norse word “jol" that 
signified a happy time of merry-making. 
The word “jolly” probably comes from 
the same source, for isn’t that the word 
we think of when speaking of a gay 
light-hearted time of fun and laughter? 
The “tide” at the end of Yuletide is just 
an old English word for a special event 
or festival. 

And now—a merry Christmas, a joy¬ 
ous Noel, and a jolly Yuletide to all! 


~fanc\j Pine Genes 
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Ad. Index 

Apart from giving Guide readers a ready reference 
to items advertised in this issue, the coupon below 
may be used to order literature, samples, etc., of¬ 
fered our readers, by our advertisers. Advertisers 
offering literature, samples, etc., are numbered at 
the left and these numbers should be used in the 
coupon. Where stamps, libels, etc., are required an 
•'X” appears alongside the number. The ad. itself 
will tell you what to send. 
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C OL. P. M. ABEL’S second article on 
European agriculture leads off in 
this issue. Last month he dealt with 
Denmark. This month he shows how the 
Dutch are bending to the task of re¬ 
habilitating their country after the 
ravages of the Nazi desolators. These 
two articles are just the beginning of a 
series on present day Europe. Owing to 
the still prevailing uncertainty in that 
part of the world, and also because Col. 
Abel still occupies his important military 
post at Canadian headquarters in Lon¬ 
don, we cannot definitely announce the 
forthcoming articles in detail but The 
Country Guide feels that it is fortunate 
in having one of its editors on the 
ground gathering first hand impres¬ 
sions and information for our readers. 
We hope that he will be able to make 
arrangements to travel extensively on 
the continent and also to deal fully with 
postwar agricultural prospects and plans 
in the British Isles..No farmer in west¬ 
ern Canada needs to be told how vital 
European developments are to his 
future welfare, and the welfare of his 
family. Watch for further articles by 
P.M. 

* * 

T HIS one was sent 
in for the Work- 
s h o p Department 
but we think it had 
better go here. To 
make a reliable 
thermometer you 
carve the figure of a 
donkey out of a bit 
of spruce board. To 
it you attach a tail, 
made of a bit of 
quarter-inch rope. 
To read the weather 
follow these direc¬ 
tions : 


Tail dry _ fair 

Tail wet _raining 

Tail swinging _ windy 

Tail wet and swinging_stormy 

Tail frozen___ cold 

Tail missing.. hurricane 

* * * 


H AS Time gone past?” asks Sidney G. 

Knight, of Enderby, B.C. “You did 
not give us this excellent feature in 
November.” Others have made enquiries. 
Well, everything must come to an end 
sometime, even Time itself. Time has 
been marching past in the columns of 
The Country Guide for eight years. At 
first it was published under a two- 
column heading. Then it was elevated 
to feature status. After the outbreak of 
the war it just simply resolved itself in¬ 
to a monthly review of the conflict. With 
the close of the war it seemed to be a 
good time to close it out. 

But we have substituted for it another 
idea. Prom Ottawa comes a feature each 
month by Austin P. Cross. In each issue 
it will deal with some feature of the 
Parliamentary scene. Last month Mr. 
Cross gave his views on the budget. This 
month he deals with Mr. Bracken’s 
Shadow Government, as it is called 
around Parliament Hill—a unique and 
promising innovation for an opposition. 

:* * s* 

H ERE is another item on combine 
acreage. It is sent in by Ed. Wiech- 
nik, of Monitor, Alta. “We used a 
Massey-Harris No. 21 self-propelled 12- 
foot combine and started on August 20, 
1945. We finished on October 26. Our 
records show that we did 2,490 acres of 
straight combining although some of 
the grain was down flat after that snow¬ 
storm in September. Two men were run¬ 
ning this outfit and it was a full time 
job as we were doing custom work and 
had to hunt out our own jobs as well as 
haul gas and oil. Most of the work was 
done in the Provost area.” 



W ATCH how the weather behaves out 
your way on Christmas Day. Here 
are a few rules on how to predict the 
weather by cocking an eye at the sky on 
Christmas. 

If the sun shines through the apple 
tree on Christmas Day, there will be a 
good crop the following year. 

If the ice will bear a man on Christ¬ 
mas Day it will not bear a mouse after¬ 
wards. 

Thunder and lightning Christmas 
week, much snow in the winter. 

If it snows Christmas night the hop 
crop will be good next year. 

At Christmas, meadows green, at 
Easter covered with frost. 

If windy Christmas Day, trees will 
bring much fruit. 

A green Christmas, a fat kirkyard. 

A warm Christmas, a cold Easter. 

A green Christmas, a white Easter. 
Evidently the above rules were 
brought from the Old Country. They are 
probably centuries old. 

* * * 


B ELIEVE it or not, says Andrew Jensen 
when sending in this story: A son of 
a hunter was telling that his dad, last 
year, had trailed his smartest buck, for 
after trailing him for some time the 
tracks suddenly stopped. After carefully 
looking around he found that the buck 
had backtracked 200 feet and had done 
it so well that he had not even disar¬ 
ranged his former tracks. After this he 
jumped a bush six feet in height and 
landed 15 feet beyond the bush. Prom 
there he hightailed it out of the country. 
* * * 


I N an issue of your 
magazine, says 
Boris Fedoroff, of 
Elmore, B.C., you 
go into great detail 
in describing an in¬ 
convenient method 
o f exterminating 
bird pests. A much 
simpler method is to 
soak some grain in 
alcohol and leave 
where the pests can 
get at it. They will 
eat it and get drunk 
and lie down. All 
you have to do is to 
go out, gather them 
up and dispose of 
them. Innocent 
birds can be put in 
a safe place, where 
they will sober up 
and be none the 
worse whatever. 



W J. BURAK, of Hazlet, Sask., walked 
♦ into Ted Iverson’s garage one day 
and in a voice loud enough to be heard 
throughout the garage raved to the 
mechanic who was then close at hand, 
“There is nothing like having a new car. 
This repairing, repairing, repairing an 
old car is driving me crazy. Gee whizz, 
if I cannot get the part I want I may 
have to buy the whole blamed unit.” 


Ted Iverson, who was in the repair 
room near by. walks up quickly and said, 
“Well, you know how hard it is to get 
parts now that the war is on. Some parts 
we are not able to get at all. But we 
may be able to get you the complete 
unit, which I am sure would give you 
lasting satisfaction, and you can depend 
upon us to do our best to get you the 
complete unit. But what unit was it you 
wanted?” 

W. J. Burak pulled out from his pocket 
a stove bolt and in a quietening tone 
said, “It is a nut for this stove bolt that 
I wanted and unless I can get the nut 
by itself I may have to buy the whole 
thing.” 
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Practical Books 

and 

Bulletins 

“A Country Guide Service” 

22. Hardy Fruits, by G. F. Chipman— 

25 cenls postpaid. 

23. Farm Workshop Guide, edited by 
R. L>. Colqiielle—Illustrations .and 
instructions for gadgets, and prac¬ 
tical farm plans—50 cents post¬ 
paid. 

50. The Countrywoman Handbook, 

Book No. 1 — Kitchen Labor 

Savers, Home Decorating, Pattern 
Reading, Getting Rid of Files, Bugs, 
and Beetles, etc., etc.—25c post¬ 
paid. 

52. The Countrywoman Handbook, 

Book No. 3 — Nutrition (I’pods 
necessary l'or proper quantities of 
vitamins, calories, minerals, etc.). 
Canning Meats and Vegetables, Cur¬ 
ing Meats, Drying Vegetables, Stor¬ 
ing Vegetables, etc., etc. — 25c. 

53. Farmer’s Handbook on Livestock. 
Book Nb 4—Livestock Nutrition, 
Livestock Pests and Diseases, etc., 
etc.—25 cents postpaid. 

54. Farmer’s Handbook on Soils and 
Crops, Book No. 5—Types of soils. 
Erosion control. Weed control. For¬ 
age crops,’ etc., etc., postpaid; 25c. 

55. Farmer’s Handbook on Poultry. 
Book No. 6—Poultry Housing; Cull¬ 
ing Poultry; Breeding and Chick 
Care; Egg Production; Producing for 
Meat; Poultry Breeding; Pests and 
Disease's; Concerning Turkeys; Rais¬ 
ing Geese, etc., postpaid 25c. 

BEAUTY AND HEALTH BULLETINS, 1e Each 

1. How lo Take a Home Manicure. 

2. Care of Hands. 
i'. Care of the Feet. 

а. Treating of Superfluous Hair. 

5. Daintiness in Dressing. 

б. How to Care Tor Your Skin. 

7. Skin Problems. 

8. Take a Facial at Home. 

9. Care or the Hair. 

10. Ilair Problems. 

11. How to Use Powder, Rouge, and 
Lipstick. 

12. Mouth Hygiene. 

I 3. Getting Ready for a Permanent. 

14. Use and Care of Ilair Brushes. 

15. How to Choose Toilet Soap. 

Note:—25c worth of Bulletins may be 
obtained free with a SI .00 subscrip¬ 
tion to The Country Guide. 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE BOOK DEPT. 

Winnipeg - - - Canada 













































































































Throughout 1946 with United Grain Growers 


JANUARY 

Sun. Mon. Tue. Wed. Thu. Fri. Sat. 

- - 1 2 3 4 5 

6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
20 21 22 23 24 25 26 

27 28 29 30 31 - - 

Buy your Coal from your 

U. G. G. Coal Shed 

FEBRUARY 

Sun. Mon. Tue. Wed. Thu. Fri. Sat. 

. 12 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

17 18 19 20 21 22 23 

24 25 26 27 28 - - 

Your U. G. G. Elevator can 
supply you with Flour and Feed 

MARCH 

Sun. Mon. Tue. Wed. Thu. Fri. Sat. 

. 12 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

17 18 19 20 21 22 23 

!4 3 , 25 26 27 28 29 30 

Use U. G. G. Help in Getting 
Seed Grain 

APRIL 

“ 1 2 3 4 5 6 

7 8 9 10 11 12 13 

14 1516 17 18 19 20 

21 22 23 24 25 26 27 

28 29 30 - - - - 

Check Fire Insurance with 
U.G.G. Securities Co. Agent 

MAY 

- - - 1 2 3 4 
5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
26 27 28 29 30 31 - 

A good time to order U.G.G. 
Binder Twine 

JUNE 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

9 10 11 12 13 14 15 

16 17 18 19 20 21 22 

23 30 24 25 26 27 28 29 

Place Hail Insurance with 
U.G.G. Securities Co. Ltd. 

jULy 

- 1 2 3 4 5 6 
7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
1415 1617 18 19 20 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 
28 29 30 31 - - - 

Take home your U. G. G. 
Binder Twine 

AUGUST 

- - - - 1 2 3 

4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

11 12 13 14 15 16 17 

18 19 20 21 22 23 24 

25 26 27 28 29 30 31 

Deliver your Grain to your 
U.G.G. Elevator 

SEPTEMBER 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
29 30 . 

For Satisfactory Service let 
U.G.G. handle your Grain 

’ OCTOBER 

- - 1 2 3 4 5 

6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

13 14 15 16 17 18 19 

20 21 22 23 24 25 26 

27 28 29 30 31 - - 

Take home a load of Coal 
when you haul your Grain 

NOVEMBER 

. 12 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
24 25 26 27 28 29 30 

U. G. G. Mineral Supplement 
Feeds will help your Livestock 

DECEMBER 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 

22 23 24 25 26 27 28 

29 30 31 - - - - 

Customers 9 Patronage has made 
U. G. G. strong for your service 


Every day of the year your interests are protected when you do business with 

United Grain Growers 


WINNIPEG 


LIMITED 

SASKATOON EDMONTON CALGARY 
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FOR BETTER WORK, ECONOMY AND SAFETY 


MM Tractors are visionlined for safe, easy and comfortable operation on any farm 
power job the year around. Visionlining assures better work because the operator can 
always see what he is doing, and the seat is comfortably low to the rear of the drive 
wheels for additional safety at all times. ''Visionlining" of tractors was introduced by 
Minneapolis-Moline many years ago, and is basically an exclusive MM feature which 
does much to ease the normal strain on any tractor operator, and thus assures better 
work and perhaps even more work under many conditions. 

Here is what one Universal "U" did for its owner in a little over a year on a 470- 
acre farm: 


One MM Universal “U” Tractor did all the work on this 470-acre farm. What a capacity for work 
and what a record for economy! 







♦Avg. 





Avg. 

Gallons 




Fuel 

Acres 

Fuel 

Operation: 

Acres 

Hours 

(Gals.) 

per Hr. 

per Acre 

Plowing (4-bottom plow). 

. . 310 

151 

501 

2.04 

1.61 

Discing (10-ft. tandem). 

. . 907 

142 

505 

6.38 

.55 

Dragging (5-sec. peg tooth). 


45 

104 

13.0 

.18 

Planting (4-row checkrow). 

Drilling and discing in one operation (8-ft. tandem 

140 

28 

65 

5.0 

.46 

disc, 8-ft. drill). 

. 171 

35 

131 

4.9 

.76 

Cultivating (4-row cultivator). 

. 899 

143 

304 

6.3 

.34 

Husking Corn—power take-off (2-row picker)... 

. . 155 

92 

162 

1.7 

1.04 


^Average fuel consumption per acre for all operations above—.56 of one gallon. 


Naturally there are many reasons why MM tractors have made enviable records 
long-time-low-cost, dependable operation for owners everywhere for over 3 decad 
See your MM dealer for facts. 

The experience of MM owners everywhere clearly indicates that those who design 
and build Modern MM Machinery have the "Know-How" of building products that fit 
the needs and desires of those who use th'im. Stamina . . . the ability to "take it" for 
long periods of tough going . . . doesn't come as an accessory to tractors or farm ma¬ 
chinery. You can’t buy it as an EXTRA. It’s either designed and built into every part of 
the machine or it isn’t there at all. MM products are famous for stamina — year after 
year, owners report records of long, low cost efficient service and the fact that MM 
products stay MODERN. This indicates three important things—1. Advanced engineer¬ 
ing. 2. A policy of building machines to endure. 3. "Know-How" of building and putting 
them together right. 

For the future, past experience indicates MM will continue its long-famous policy of 
building products that are "Built To Do The Work” and not to simply meet a price— 
but you'll find MM products are reasonably priced. 

MM produces a line of Universal and Standard Tractors in several sizes and models 
and modern machinery for most any farm need. 
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Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Company 



104th St. 
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